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MEDIZVAL BOOKS AND HYMNS. 


Tue fall of Rome was the annihi- 
lation of a great dominant power, a 
power which had been supreme ; and 
when the barbarians marched into her 
streets and devastated her homes, the 
world sunk back into a tenebrous 
night of social, intellectual, and moral 
darkness. Her mighty empire, held 
together like one country by her 
genius, was broken up and divided 
amongst the different tribes who had 
poured down from the north and 
overrun Europe, divided just as the 
fortune of war or the caprice of choice 
indicated. It was the approach of a 
moralchaos ; but the Hand whose gui- 
dance is to be felt in the life of indi- 
viduals and may be traced in the his- 
tory of nations did not abandon the 
world to the utter confusion of its own 
impulses. As the imperial power of 
Rome fell away and died out like an 
effete thing, wasted by its own corrup- 
tion, a new power was springing up in 
vigorous youth by the side of that 
which was declining. Christianity 
was advancing towards the west with 
rapid strides, victorious, through the 

ersecution of tyranny and the jea- 
ousy of philosophy; it was then 
taking its stand in the world as an 


influence ; but if at this moment amid 
the vast change and subversion of 
things which took place after the fall 
of Rome,Christianity had been merely 
a reformed philosophy and had been 
left to the mercy of pagan barbarians 
it would have been extinguished in 
its infancy. That was avoided by a 
remarkable concatenation of circum- 
stances. For centuries there had been 
an apprehension in the Roman em- 
pire of an advance of the barbarous 
nations in the north of Europe ; symp- 
toms of which had manifested them- 
selves in the earliest period of the 
Christian era. Towards the latter 
end of the second century the most 
powerful of these tribes, the Goths, 
impelled by some influx of other 
barbarians, advanced from their posi- 
tion near the mouth of the Vistula, 
invaded the Roman frontier, and took 
Dacia, where they were found by the 
Emperor Caracalla at the opening of 
the third century, in the middle of 
which they were allowed by Aurelian 
to settle along the banks of the 
Euxine when they were divided into 
two parts—the “ Ostro” or Eastern, 
and the “Visi” or Western Goths. 
In the next century a terrible alarm 
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‘was raised amongst them, which even 
penetrated into the Roman empire, 
and up to its capital, where it was 
related that an awful race of beings, 
savage, ugly, inhuman, begotten of 
the devil, were pouring in thousands 
out of the deserts and plains of Asia 
into Europe. Such were the Huns. 
Already they had reached the terri- 
tory of the Ostrogoths, whom they 
compelled to supply them with guides 
to lead them on towardsthe Visigoths. 
These latter at their approach fled in 
the extremity of terror towards the 
Danube, and implored the protection 
of Valens the Emperor, who allowed 
them to settle in Meesia, upon the 
condition that they should defend the 
imperial frontier. In less than forty 
years afterwards from defending the 

oman frontier they sacked Rome. 
But during this interval an incident 
took place which had a great influence 
upon the destinies of Christianity. 
After the settlement with Valens, an 
intercourse of a somewhat friendly 
character sprung up between the 
Romans and these barbarian defen- 
ders of the frontier. The Church 
was suffering from her great Arian 
apostasy, a form of scepticism exactly 
parallel to that new light of modern 
times called Rationalism. Valens 
was an Arian, and wishing to convert 
these pagan barbarians, sent a mis- 
sionary amongst them in the person 
of the renowned Ulphilas, whom he 
made bishop of the Mceso-Goths. 
This great bishop labouredassiduously 
for the conversion of the barbarians, 
invented an alphabet, and translated 
the Scriptures with his own hand 
into their strangeidiom. His labours 
were blessed with success ; the Goths 
embraced Christianity, though in the 
Arian form; and fifty years after- 
wards, when Alaric led them into 
Rome, amid the tumult of the unfet- 
tered licence of the soldiers, an order 
was issued to respect the churches of 
the Apostles and the sacred places. 
In the midst of the devastation of the 
city and through the very thick of the 
riot, a band of priests and devotees 
were seen marching under the protec- 
tion of Gothic soldiery, carrying on 
their heads the sacred vessels of St. 
Peter, and mingling with the shout-, 
ings of the ravagers the chant of 
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solemn psalms. Under Gothic pro- 
tection, and by the express order of 
the Gothic King, the sacred vessels 
were deposited in safety at the Vati- 
can; numbers of Christians joined the 
procession and received shelter, whilst 
many who were not Christians also 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
to join the band of believers and 
escape in the general confusion.* 
This was the first indication of the 
new life which was to dawn upon the 
world under the influence of Chris- 
tianity. Gradually all the tribes of 
barbarians yielded to its influence, 
the Burgundians in Gaul, the Van- 
dals in Africa, the Suevi in Spain, the 
Ostrogoths, the Franks, and then the 
Saxons in England; but the early 
conversions of these barbarians were 
to the Arian form of Christianity then 
in the ascendant. Its principal tenet 
was the denial of the equality of the 
Son to the Father, and the heresy 
spread until the error, after being 
vigorously combated, was suppressed, 
and the new nations won back to the 
orthodox faith. Thus was this com- 
pensation for the overturn of civiliza- 
tion effected; the world was not 
abandoned to utter destruction, it 
was indeed given up to the hands of 
rude barbarians, but they in turn 
were subjected to a new influence 
which accompanied them to the va- 
rious kingdoms founded upon the 
ruins of the extinct empire, and formed 
the basis in each of those kingdoms 
of a new and higher civilization. With 
the fall of Rome the gods of the 
pagans were overturned ; their tem- 
ples destroyed and in the midst of the 
devastation, the ruin, and the despair 
into which the world was sinking, the 
Church of Christ arose as the guiding 
spirit, the pioneer of the new life. 
Another incident in connexion with 
the establishment of Christianity, 
which saved the lore of ancient times 
from destruction, was the adoption of 
the Latin language by the Church, for 
although that language had made a 
settlement in many of the countries 
subject to the Roman arms; yet a 
tendency soon sprung up, from the 
mixture with barbarian invaders, to 
the degeneracy of the Latin tongue 
and the rise of new and separate 
idioms. But it was preserved in 


lib. vii, ¢. 39. 
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comparative purity in the Church, 
which naturally led to the preserva- 
tion of its most noble monuments, and 
it ultimately became, when the mo- 
dern languages were in their infancy, 
the tongue especially devoted to the 
transmission of learning. History, 
poetry, science, and what little there 
was of literature, found a medium of 
communication and a means of pre- 
servation in the Latin language. Had 
it not been adopted by the Church, 
then, for some centuries whilst the 
new tongues were gradually develop- 
ing themselves and settling into a 
form, the world would have been dark 
indeed, not a book, not a page, not a 
syllable would have reached us of the 
thought, the life, or the events of that 
period. 

From the fourth to the seventh cen- 
tury there would have been an im- 
penetrable gap in the annals of hu- 
manity—the voice of history would 
have been hushed into a dead silence, 
and the light of the past which bea- 
cons the future would have been 
extinguished in the darkness of a uni- 
versal chaos. In England, however, 
the case was somewhat different. 
From the earliest period of the Saxon 
domination there was a struggle for 
a literature in the vulgar tongue. 
The Saxons had brought with them 
a vast store of traditional poetry out 
of which one specimen has been pre- 
served, consisting of an epic poem in 
forty-three cantos, and about 6,000 
lines—the oldest epic of modern times. 
It is called, “The Gleeman’s Song,” 
and was composed by Beowulf in their 
native wilds and brought over with 
them in the fifth century. It is < 
strange poem, impregnated with the 
vigorous air of the North ; strength 
and simplicity being its chief charac- 
teristics, the principal personage is 
Hrothgar the King, and the poem is 
full of incidental descriptions of man- 
ners and customs which afterwards 
became native to England, and linger 
about amongst us even now—there 
are great halls, ale-carousals, fighting 
with giants, the elements of a rude 
chivalry, and an invincible prowess 
which dares both dragons and ghosts. 
But the first native writer in Anglo- 
Saxon after the conversion to Chris- 
tianity is Cadmon, who lived in the 
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latter part of the seventh century (680). 
The story of his miraculous inspira- 
tion is recorded by Bede.* He was 
born in Northumbria and was a monk 
of Whitby. He paraphrased large 
portions of the Scripture, and has 
aptly been called the Anglo-Saxon 
Milton ; indeed it is more than pro- 
bable that the Puritan poet borrowed 
the ideas of his sublime soliloquy of 
Satan in Pandemonium from this 
Saxon monk. After Satan’s over- 
throw, Cadmon sayst— 
“ Then spake he words: 

This narrow place is most unlike 

that other that we formerly knew 

high in Heaven's kingdom, 

which my master bestowed on me, 

Though we it for the All-powerful 

may not possess. 

We must cede our realm.” 


So Milton— 


““O how unlike the place from whence they 
fell!” 


and in the words of Satan— 


"Ts this the region, this the soil, the clime 
That we must change for heaven, this 
mourful gloom 
For that celestial light ? 
he 
Who now is Sovran can dispose and bid 
What shall be right.” 


Be it so, since 


Czdmon’s notion of Pandemonium 
is the prototype of Milton :— 


‘* But around me lie 
iron bonds ; 
presseth this cord of chain. 
I am powerless! 
me have so hard 
the clasps of hell 
so firmly grasped. 
Here is a vast fire 
above and underneath ; 
never did I seea loathlier landskip; 
the flame abateth not 
hot over hell. 
Me hath the clasping of these rings, 
this hard polished band, 
impeded in my course, 
debarred me from my way. 
My feet are bound, 
my hands are manacled 


About me lie 
huge gratings 
of hard iron, 
forged with heat, 

with which me God 

hath fastened by the neck.” 


+ Thorpe’s edition of ‘‘ Cedinon.” 
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Nearly all these ideas are incorpo- 
rated in Milton’s sublime picture— 


« down 


To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire.” 


6 ° . g . Line 48. 

“ Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and 
wild ?” 

Line 180. 


“ A dungeon horrible, on all sides round, 
As one great furnace, flamed.” 
Line 61. 
i ° . torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge fed 
With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed.” 
Line 67. 


But after the death of Cadmon 
(680), there must have been a great 
deal of poetry written which is now 
lost, for we read that Bede, on his 
death-bed, repeated several passages 
from national poets, one of which is 
preserved in that interesting descrip- 
tion of the last moments of the great 
historian, written by St. Cuthbert, 
who was with him to the end.* But 
the chivalrous poetry of tradition 

ave way to that of religion, which 
is the characteristic of Saxon song 
after the sixth century. 

We are also told that Aldhelm, 
Bishop of Sherbourne, who died in 
the year 709, was one of the best 
poets of his day. But still at this 
period, although there was a struggle 
after a national literature, the great 
works were all written in Latin, and 
Bede, much as he admired the Saxon 

oets of his country, intrusted his 
Ecclesiastical History to the only 
idiom sacred to learning. Gildas and 
Nennius, who preceded Bede, also 
wrote in Latin. But the Saxons were 
the first out of all the barbarians to 
acquire a vernacular literature. Of 
that literature we are scarcely compe- 
tent to judge; but from what has 
come down to us, from allusions in 
history, from the state of education 
amongst them, we may safely con- 
clude that although little has sur- 
vived, it was not a poor literature. 
We must remember the continual 
scenes of devastation which took 
place during the period of their domi- 
nation ; when monasteries were rifled, 
books burnt, and manuscripts wan- 
tonly destroyed. From the time of 


“ 
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Alfred, only one Anglo-Saxon writer 
of any consequence has come down 
to us, Olfric ; but from what we know 
of Saxon progress we may be assured 
there were many others. It is evi- 
dent from the state of education 
among them. Before the middle of 
the seventh century schools hadsprung 
up, and towards the latter end an im- 
pom was given to learning by the 
abours of Theodore and Adrian, of 
whom Bede asserts that they gathered 
together a crowd of disciples, and 
taught them not only the books of 
Holy Writ, but the arts of ecclesiasti- 
cal poetry, astronomy, and arithmetic, 
and adds in proof that some of their 
scholars were alive in his day who 
were as well versed in the Greek and 
Latin tongues as their own.t Even 
the ladies among the Saxons were 
well educated, for it was to them that 
Aldhelm addressed his work “De 
Laude Virginitatis,’ and Boniface 
corresponded with ladies in Latin. 
In the ninth century also we find that 
schools were flourishing in various 
parts of the kingdom, especially the 
one at York, under Archbishop Eg- 
bert, who taught Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew to the scholars, amongst 
whom was Alcuin the friend of 
Charlemagne. From the letters of 
Alcuin, but more especially from his 
History of the Church of York,wemay 
learn that for the time there was a re- 
nowned library there, and as it is the 
earliest list of books—the first cata- 
logue of an English library extant—we 
may as well subjoin it. Alcuin says 
that in this library were the works 
of Jerome, Hilarius, Ambrose, Au- 
gustine, Athanasius, Gregory, Pope 
Leo, Basil, Chrysostom, and others. 
Bede and Aldhelm, the native authors, 
of course were there. In history and 
philosophy there were Orosius, Bue- 
thius, Pompeius, Pliny, Aristotle, and 
Cicero. In poetry, Sedulius Juven- 
cus, Prosper, Arator, Paulinus, For- 
tunatus, Lactantius; and of the clas- 
sics, Virgil, Statius, and Lucan. Of 
grammarians there was a great num- 
ber, such as Probus, Phocas, Donatus, 
Priscian, Servius, Eutychius, and 
Commianus. Boniface was a great 
book collector, and used to send them 
home to England. So that we may 





* Asseri Annales (Gale's Collec:) ann,: 731. 
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fairly conclude that if the Danish 
depredations and the internal dissen- 
sions of the country had not been so 
fatal to the treasures hoarded up in 
monastic libraries we should have 
had much more of Saxon literature. 
The influence of Dunstan, too, gave 
an impulse to learning both in the 
country generally and in the Church. 
He himself was a scholar, a musician, 
an artist, an illuminator, and a man 
of science ;* but the most prominent 
figure is Bede, who, as we observed, 
wrote in Latin; he was well versed 
in Greek and Hebrew; he wrote 
many works—thirty-seven according 
to his own list, including compila- 
tions, but the most important was 
his Ecclesiastical History, which traces 
the course of the national Church 
from the earliest times down to 731, 
within four years of his own death. 
In his introduction he honestly gives 
us a list of his materials, from which 
we can gather that in all parts of the 
country the bishops and abbots had 
instinctively turned their attention 
to historical writing; for he says he 
was indebted to Albinus, Abbot of 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, for the 
particulars of the Au; gustinian mis- 
sion and the history of the Kentish 
Church generally, and to Nothelm, a 
priest of London, who had discovered 
at Rome the epistles of Pope Gregory 
uvon the subject ; from Daniel, Bishop 
of the West Saxons, he received much 
assistance as to the history of that 
esees and the adjoining. Abbot 
sius, of East Anglia, and Cunebert, 
of Lindsey, are also mentioned as 
contributing valuable materials. So 
that this history of Bede is compiled 
from the most authentic sources, and 
forms one of the most valuable col- 
lections of ecclesiastical annals extant 
in any nation. It is a fact worthy of 
note in the history of letters, that 
these early prelates of the Saxon 
Church, and in fact the monks in the 
various monasteries scattered over the 
country from the earliest period, and 
even down to their decadence, silently 
and patiently recorded the events of 
their times and of their Church, and 
that their labours, such as have been 
rescued from the ravages of the past, 
form the only true “materia historica” 
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of modern writers. But we pass on 
from the time of Bede to that of 
Alfred, under whose influence the 
Saxon ‘language almost displaced the 
use of the Latin. The extraordinary 
vicissitudes of his life have been 
elsewhere recorded, but in literature 
he was an historian, a theologian, a 
commentator, and a transcriber. His 
principal works were translations of 
Gregory’s “ Pastoral Care,” the “ Uni- 
versal History of Orosius,” Boethius’s 
“Consolations of Philosophy,” Bede’s 
“ Ecclesiastical History,” and several 
parts of the Bible; but he not only 
translated, but interpol: ited whole 
pages of his own. In the “ Pastoral 
Care” he has inserted original prayers; 
in the History of Orosius there is a 
sketch of the state of Germany by 
him, and the translation of Boethius 
is tesselated with profound and 
pointed thoughts, which fairly entitle 
him to the name of philosopher. The 
greatest achievement of King Alfred 
was per haps the reviving and restart- 
ing the Saxon Chronic le. Itis prob- 
able that from the earliest times of 
the Saxon rule a national record of 
events had been kept somewhere, 
either from the instinct of preserva- 
tion or by concert. The evidence of 
Bede proves that it was done in the 
Church as regards ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, and we know that in the time 
of Alfred there was a short record of 
bare events, with now and then a 
genealogy treasured up and handed 
down from age to age. It was his 
thought and care to reform these 
records and restart the Chronicle 
as a great national archive. For 


this purpose, he enjoined Plegmund, 


Archbishop of Canterbury, to col- 
lect what could be found, write it 
out fairly, and commence his labours 
as the chronicler of the period. From 
that time the records are fuller and 
more in detail, and down to the year 
1154 it was kept up by different men 
in different monasteries, who were 
eye-witnesses of the events they re- 
corded, and out of whose labours there 
are only six original MSS. extant of 
this great national work. The first 
is called the Plegmund, or Benet MS., 
because it was, as we have said, com- 
piled by Plegmund at the instigation 


* “Artem scribendi necne citharizandi pariterque pingendi peritiam diligenter excoluit. 


Cotton MSS,—Cleop., B xiii., fol. 69. 
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of Alfred, and is preserved in Benet 
ror Christi) College, Cambridge. 

rom the year 891 it is written in 
different hands and by different peo- 
ple down to the year 1070. he 
second copy is in the Cottonian Col- 
lection at the British Museum (Tibe- 
rius, A vi.), written apparently by 
one hand, which has been attributed 
to Dunstan, and it terminates at the 
year 977, eleven years before his 
death. The third copy is in the same 
collection (Cotton—Tiberius, B i.), 
and is thought to have been writ- 
ten in the monastery of Abingdon ; 
it reaches down to 1066. The fourth 
copy is also in the Cottonian Collec- 
tion (Tiberius, B iv.), written by 
different men down to the year 1079. 
The fifth manuscript is in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford (Laud, E 80), 
from internal evidence, written in the 
year 1122, compiled from older ma- 
terials, and carried down in different 
hands to the year 1154, showing the 
gradual degeneracy of the Saxon lan- 
guage under Norman influence, from 
1132 tothe end. The sixth and last 
manuscript is in the Cottonian li- 
brary (Domitian, A viii.) It has 
been accredited to a Canterbury 
monk ; it is written in Latin and 
Saxon, and terminates in 1058. Be- 
sides these six, one other MS. is men- 
tioned as of great value, being a 
transcription of a Cottonian MS., 
which perished in a fire at Dean’s 
Yard in 1731. It is in the Dublin 
library (E 5-15), and was written by 
Lombard in 1563-4.* Scarcely any 
country in Europe possesses such an 
historical treasure as this, so authen- 
tic and so characteristic. It isa very 
interesting study to note its many 

eculiarities ; there are sad gaps in 
its records, as though the sorrow of 
the land was too great to be recorded, 
and the hand had failed ; there are 
songs of triumph at the defeat of the 
enemy, and pathetic lamentations 
over desolated homes ; there are noble 
panegyrics upon men of blessed me- 
mory, who had fought up bravely for 
their Church and country, and words 
of bitter scorn for traitors, cowards, 
and profligates ; it contains pious re- 
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flections, ejaculations, and aspirations; 
it is a most vivid picture of the man- 
ners, the thoughts, the joys, the sor- 
rows of the most interesting and 
important period in the history of 
our country, as though the life itself, 
withits characters and incidents, were 
made to pass before our eyes in a 
rapid panorama. 

Such was the result of one of Al- 
fred’s many plans for the good of his 
kingdom. His own diligence as a 
writer and translator told vitally upon 
the language, then rapidly improving. 
Latin manuscripts had for some time 
previously been interlined with Anglo- 
Saxon “ glosses”—that is, interpre- 
tations of Latin words and passages 
in Anglo-Saxon—and this gradually 
led to the complete transcription of 
Latin MSS. into Anglo-Saxon, and 
the writing of original matter in the 
vernacular tongue.t 

Although only one writer of any 
consequence has been handed down 
to us from the time of Alfred, yet we 
may fairly infer that many others 
lived and wrote, whose works were 
destroyed in the ravages made by the 
Danes from that time to the Norman 
Conquest, and afterwards when Nor- 
man monks looked with contempt 
upon Saxon MSS., and used them for 
other purposes, such as binding or 
transcription after erasure. The 
Latin then once more became the lan- 
guage of literature in this country. 
Still the Saxon lived, and would not 
be trampled out by the Normans, 
though it degenerated sadly until, in 
the fourth century, an idiom sprung 
up by a mingling of the two, which 
has been called Semi-Saxon. Out of 
this came the Early English, from 
which, after an additional Saxon in- 
fusion from Puritan times, came the 
idiom we now use, whose strong 
Saxon basis bids fair to make it live 
through all time, and is spreading it 
in every quarter of the world. We 
have mentioned Ailfric as the only 
writer of consequence whose works 
have reached us after Alfred. They 
were the favourite arguments of the 
Reformers in the sixteenth century, 
who eagerly studied Saxon, and 


‘ 
* For a more detailed account of these MSS. see Preface to Bohn's edition of the 
Translation of Bede and Saxon Chronicle. 
+ A specimen of this interlinear translation may be seen in the Cottonian Collection— 
Vespasian, A i.—a Psalter written in the year 1000, in Latin capitals, with an Anglo- 
Saxon interpretation between the lines. 
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sought out Saxon MSS. with an in- 
stinctive idea that evidence would be 
found of a different state of things 
in the Church of those days, both 
doctrinally and ritualistic, and that 
as their opponents relied much upon 
antiquity, they, by going far enough 
back into antiquity, might prove the 
novelty of the interpolations which 
had found their way into the Church 
of their times. This circumstance 
was the cause of the preservation of 
many Saxon MSS. which would have 
been lost in the distribution of mo- 
nastic libraries after their general 
spoliation. It will be interesting to 
note at this point that two men 
managed to preserve a great deal of 
literary matter out of the gross Van- 
dalism which was rife, Archbishop 
Parker and Sir Robert Cotton. 
Parker’s collection is in Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and those 
of Cotton in the’ British Museum, the 
present references to which, under the 
titles of Roman Emperors, arose from 
the circumstance that in his own 
library they were arranged on shelves, 
over each of which was a bust of one 
of the Roman Emperors. In this 
way, and by the diligence of these 
two men, many valuable MSS. were 
rescued which had passed into the 
hands of private individuals and 
booksellers. But the Reformers also 
did good service this way, especially 
Foxe the Martyrologist, who assisted 
in bringing out Saxon homilies and 
gospels. The works of Atlfric in 

articular were their stronghold. 

e had written several homilies, let- 
ters, and translations of portions of 
the Scriptures ; he evidently strove 
hard to reform the manners of the 
clergy, even then beginning to dege- 
nerate. Educated in the monastery 
of Abingdon, he was, in 987, made 
Abbot of Cerne in Dorsetshire, then 
promoted to the abbacy of St. Albans, 
consecrated Bishop of Wilton, and, 
at the death of Sigeric in 994, he 
became Archbishop of Canterbury, 
where he ruled until 1005. One of 
his homilies was on the Holy Eucha- 
rist, and this was more especially 
brought out by the Reformers against 
their opponents upon the subject of 
Transubstantiation. Ailfric clearly 
contends in this Easter Homily that 
the words of our Lord were allegorical ; 
that He is called the Bread in the 
same sense as he is called the Lamb, 
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as a figure of speech ; that the bread 
and wine, as material bodies, remain 
just the same after the consecration 
of the priest, and are only the body 
and blood of Christ in their operation 
upon the soul, by being received in 
faith and remembrance of our Lord. 
“The Sacrifice of the Eucharist,” he 
says in a pastoral letter, “is not our 
Saviour’s body in which He suffered 
for us, nor His blood which he shed 
ae our account; but it is made 

is body and blood spiritually, as the 
manna was which fell from the sky, 
and the water which flowed from 
the rock in the wilderness ”—the very 
doctrine held by the Protestant 
Church of England at the present 
moment. 

All hopes of a national vernacular 
literature were, however, frustrated 
by the advent of the Normans. 
Centuries before, the French had 
ceased to sing their mournful litany, 
** A furore Normannorum libera nos 
Domine,” and had found it advisable 
to give these troublesome strangers a 
settlement. Here they had multiplied 
and thriven until the middle of the 
eleventh century, when they were the 
most promising people in Europe. 
There are traits in the Norman 
character not unlike the Roman. The 
Gothic tribes generally adopted the 
language and, to a certain extent, the 
customs of the countries they con- 
quered ; but the Normans, like the 
Romans, always endeavoured to graft 
their own language and customs upon 
their vanquished. As soon, therefore, 
as William had made his tenure sure 
in England, he began the work of 
Saxon extermination by ordering that 
the elements of grammar should be 
taught in the French language, that 
the Saxon caligraphy should be 
abandoned, and all deeds, pleadings 
in courts, and laws should be in 
French. Saxon then sunk into con- 
tempt, and those of the old race who 
were more politic than patriotic set 
to work vigorously to acquire the 
elements of the favourite tongue. 
Then also the custom of writing books 
in Latin was revived, and continued, 
as regards all important works, down 
to the sixteenth century ; for although 
books were written in English before 
that time, the language was in a very 
crude state ; for as in Germany and 
other countries, so in England, the 
event which first fixed the language 
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was the translation of the Bible into 
the vernacular; the Book, which 
everybody read, soon became an au- 
thority, and was appealed to on points 
of language. Still the influence of 
the Normans was beneficial, both 
upon the manners and the literature 
of thecountry. The Saxons, with all 
their greatness, were not a very re- 
fined people; they were given to 
carousals of which we can scarcely 
form any conception, their diet was 
coarse, and their manners unpolished ; 
but the Normans, if not more simple 
in their habits, were more refined. 
Norman extravagance found vent, 
not in drunken orgies and riotous 
feasting, but in fine buildings, horses, 
trappings, and dress.* The importa- 
tion of Provencal poetry in the shape 
of Trouvére poems, romances, and fab- 
liaux, had a refining effect upon the 
literature, and laid the foundation of 
English chivalry. But the most be- 
neficial effect was the introduction 
of two or three master spirits into the 
country, whose friendship William 
had formerly cultivated. Of the two 
most important we will give a rapid 
sketch. 

In the early morning of a day in 
the first quarter of the eleventh 
century, a poor young scholar walked 
through the gates of Pavia, staff in 
hand, into the open country, and 
made his weary way across the Alps. 
He was heavy in heart and light 
in purse; he had lost his parents, 
and had left his native city to seek 
the scanty livelihood of a vagrant 
scholar, and yet bound up in that 
ragged form, as it were in an unde- 
veloped germ, were wealth, power, 
and influence; he was making his way, 
as far as he knew, to some of those 
French schools of disputation, which 
had sprung up, where a poor scholar, 
whose wits had been sharpened by 
scanty fare, might, by a happy soph- 
ism or a crushing conclusion, earn a 
bed and refreshment for the night; 
but he was in reality making his 
way to fame, distinction, and wealth, 
to a conqueror’s court and to the 
episcopal throne of Canterbury. This 
ragged scholar, who thus left his 
native city, was Lanfranc, a name 
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familiar to English ears and ever 
memorable in English history. For 
some years he led this vagrant life, 
travelling from place to place, disput- 
ing and studying, when he once more 
returned to Pavia and established 
himself as a pleader. His eloquence 
soon brought fame and competence ; 
but urged by some hidden impulse, 
he threw up the prospects open to 
him, once more left the city, and 
once more took his way across the 
Alps and settled at Avranches 
in Normandy, where many schools 
were established. He soon found dis- 
ciples ; but the secret yearning of his 
heart developed itself—the monastery 
of Bea was not far distant, and to it 
he bent his steps, hoping to find that 
peace which the cloister alone could 
afford. But he was not allowed to 
remain in obscurity, his scholars and 
others, attracted by his fame, crowded 
around him, flocked to his lectures, 
and the.school of Bea became so 
renowned that the attention of the 
young Duke of Normandy, who also 
had in him the germ of a glorious 
career, was attracted to this rising 
dialectician, and through the medium 
of intellectual intercourse a friend- 
ship was engendered which procured 
for the conqueror of England a wise 
and trusty adviser, and paved the 
way to fortune for the poor student. 
The remainder of his career may be 
summed up in afew words. William 
had just founded a new monastery at 
Caen, and over it he placed his friend 
as abbot. But during the twenty 
years which had elapsed between the 
time of his settlement at Bea and his 
elevation to the abbacy of Caen, the 
school he had founded had become 
most renowned, and some of the 
reat men of after times boasted of 
1aving sat there at Lanfranc’s feet. 
Among these were Bishops Guimond, 
Ives, and another Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Anselm. On one occa- 
sion, after the elevation of Lanfranc 
to the primacy of England, he was 
obliged to visit Rome and have an 
audience of Pope Alexander II., who 
paid him such marked respect that 
the courtiers asked the reason, and 
the Pope replied, “It was not because 


* There is a very good comparison of the manners of the two races drawn by William 
of Malmesbury in his “ Gesta Regum ;” and, being related to both, he is likely to have 
given a fair estimate. 
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he is Primate of England that I rose 
to meet him, but because I was his 
pupil at Bea, and there sat at his 
feet to listen to his instruction.” 
Whilst at Caen, however, he 
entered into the renowned contro- 
versy with Berenger upon the doc- 
trine of the real presence in the 
Eucharist, Berenger admitting the 
fact but denying the change of sub- 
stance. The results of this contro- 
versy, however, were anticipated by 
neither party. It led to a thorough 
change in the mode of investigation 
of truth, more especially of divine 
truth. Berenger had adopted the 
course of arguing the point upon the 
grounds of pure reason, a course not 
unfamiliar to an expert dialectician 
like Lanfranc, but utterly novel in 
theological disputation, where au- 
thority was omnipotent. Lanfranc 
himself says of his opponent that he 
desired “relictis sacris auctoritati- 
bus ad dialecticam confugium facere.” 
But like a true athlete, he meets his 
adversary with his own weapons, 
and for the first time in Europe men 
beheld a vital theological dogma 


being discussed by champions who 
had agreed to throw aside all the 
weight of authority and rely upon 


the strength of their own logic. This 
was the first signal for the union of 
scholasticism with theology, which 
prevailed in Europe for centuries, 
tinging even the writings pf the 
early Reformers. What Lanfranc 
had done in the pressure of contro- 
versy, Anselm took up with all the 
ardour of a convert ; and the change 
which passed over the thought of 
Europe, and which we shall investi- 
gate presently, amounted to a sort of 
intellectual revolution. But to re- 
turn to the fortunes of Lanfranc ;— 
soon after William had been conse- 
crated he returned to Normandy, 
taking with him Stigand, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, whose deposi- 
tion he ultimately procured, when 
he immediately installed his friend 
and adviser, Lanfranc, into the see 
of Canterbury. At first, however, 
Lanfranc declined the post, upon the 
rounds that he did not know the 
anguage ; but his objection was over- 
ruled, and in the year 1070 he was 
consecrated and took up his residence 
in England. 

To him at Bea succeeded as teacher 
Anselm, who made great advances 
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in the scholastic mode of teaching. 
He was also prior of the monastery, 
and during this period he wrote six 
treatises—on the Fall of Satan, on 
Truth, on Original Sin, on the Rea- 
son why God created Man, the 
Liberty of the Will, and the Con- 
sistency of Freedom with the Divine 
Prescience. These great questions 
were then uppermost in men’s minds, 
and they were treated by Anselm in 
the new and more attractive mode 
of appeal to pure reason. Whilst in 
the midst of these studies he was 
appointed abbot of his monastery. 
which he reluctantly accepted, and 
in the year 1093, fifteen years after- 
wards, four years after the death of 
Lanfranc, he was appointed by Wil- 
liam If. to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury. His relations with the 
King were not happy ; he opposed 
that obstinate and rapacious mon- 
arch, and a series of misunderstand- 
ings ensued, which led him to retire 
to Rome to consult with the Pope, 
During his absence he wrote that 
book by which he is most known, 
“Cur Deus Homo,” “ Why God was 
made Man.” He also took a promi- 
nent part in the Council of Bari, in 
1098, where he procured the decision 
against the Greek delegates, upon 
the question of the Procession of the 
Holy Ghost. Upon the death of 
William he returned ; but the rest of 
his life was occupied in continual 
disputes on points of privilege with 
the King, Henry, and he died in the 
year 1109. 

But we will now advance to the 
consideration of that great change 
which came over the thought of 
Europe, and bears the name of scho- 
lasticism. It was a mode of philo- 
sophy in itself, which may be briefly 
defined to be an utter reliance upon 
reason and a discarding of authority; 
but the aspect in which we shall 
regard it is when its method was 
applied to the investigation of divine 
truths, and it gave rise to what is 
called scholastic theology. The early 
theologians appealed not so much to 
the Scriptures as to the Fathers of 
the first six centuries. Their au- 
thority was considered equal to that 
of Scripture, and accepted as the onl 
explanation. But even in the nint 
century, an effort to resist this incubus 
of authority and to free human reason 
was made by therenowned Irish philo- 
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sopher, Scotus Erigena, and indeed 
some writers attribute to him the 
founding of thescholastic system. But 
it was in the eleventh century that it 
reached its climax. Various points 
are mentioned as its origin, but the 
tendency was continual and gradual. 
The controversy of Lanfranc with 
Berenger on the doctrine of the real 
presence, may be accepted as the point 
where the new method was applied 
to theology ; from then it became the 
favourite mode. But although the 
scholastic philosophers professed to 
rely upon bare reason, they appear to 
have instinctively felt that great want 
of human nature, the want of an 
oracle, and they found their oracle in 
the works of Aristotle, then in use in 
the university and schools of Spain, 
sadly perverted by being filtered 
through an Arabic translation. Men 
flew to Arabic grammars, and to 
Spain, to Arabic versions of Aristotle, 
and the Stagyrite then became the 
oracle of the Scholastics just as the 
Fathers were of their opponents. 
But still, as is and must be the case 
in all religious controversies, both 
parties lay under the same necessity, 
and, after all, drew their premises 
from the same quarter. The defen- 
der and the opposer were alike sub- 
ject to the influence of revelation ; 
without that, the opponent would 
have wanted the subject of opposition, 
and the defender the object of his 
defence, so that the premises of both 
appear to be involved in the same 
thing, and in fine the Scholastics fell 
back also upon the Fathers, as may 
be seen in the “Sentences of Peter 
Lombard,” the handbook of scholasti- 
cism, which is nothing but a mass of 
extracts from the Fathers and popes, 
worked up together into a system of 
theology. In its earliest form it can- 
not be denied that scholasticism did 
ood. It was a healthy revival of 
intellectual life, it stimulated all 
classes of thinkers, and created a 
passion for inquiry ; it brought out 
such great minds as Abelard, Duns 
Scotus, and Thomas Aquinas. The 
very subjects — which men de- 
bated gave an elevation to thought, 


and the result was an intellectual ac-, 
tivity which has rarely been equalled. 
It must be remembered also that the 
schoolmen did not discard the facts 
laid down by the Fathers; they were 
not infidels, but their investigations 
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turned more upon the mode of opera- 
tion—they accepted the Divine pre- 
sence in the Eucharist, but what 
they wanted to ascertain was the 
way in which it manifested itself. 
They believed in the Incarnation, but 
they desired to know the exact mode 
in which that sacrifice had worked 
out human redemption. It was just 
what modern rationalism is now ; an 
attempt to ascertain by unaided rea- 
son the mysteries which had necessi- 
tated a revelation—to elevate reason 
into the position of judge and final 
arbitrator. Then it degenerated into 
mere senseless quibbling, into dispu- 
tations about shadows, serious debates 
about questions which excite only 
laughter, such as those of the number 
of angelic legions that could dance on 
the point of a pin, and whether the 
motions of angelic hosts were vertical, 
or horizontal. It also acquired a mys- 
terious meaningless phraseology which 
indicated distinctions inconceivable 
by sane intellects; as, for instance, 
hecceity, formality, quiddity, as 
though another judgment of the 
Almighty had gone forth, and these 
bold speculators who were erecting 
their Babel tower of philosophy, by 
which they were toscale the heavens, 
were involved in the confusion of 
their own jargon, and turned upon 
each other. Such was this great fea- 
ture of the intellectual life of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and 
it lingered on till the time even of 
the Reformation. 

But we must return to the develop- 
ment of English literature. After the 
Norman Conquest, we have already ob- 
served, the Latin tongue became once 
more the medium of communication 
for the learned, and-all great works 
were written in thatidiom,sothat there 
were three tongues used in England ; 
the Latin by the clergy and scholars, 
the Norman-French by the Court and 
nobles, and the Saxon, which fell to 
the common people. The literature 
of that period was rich in some de- 
partments, poor in others. In phil- 
osophy, whatever we may think of 
its merit, it was anything but scanty, 
and a perfect library of scholastic 
writings have come down even to 
our times, a desert of argumentation 
and reasoning, but containing veins of 
gold, could a mortal ever be found 
endowed with the patience to di 
deep enough, and labour long cncuat 
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to open them. The “Book of Sen- 
tences,” by Peter the Lombard, Bis- 
hop of Paris, to which we have al- 
ready alluded, was one of the wonders 
of the twelfth century. It was divid- 
ed into four parts, the first treated of 
the Trinity and divine attributes, the 
second of the Creation, the origin of 
angels, of the fall of man, of grace, 
free will, of original and actual sin ; 
the third of the Incarnation, faith, 
hope, charity, the gifts of the spirit, 
and the Commandments of God; and 
the fourth treated of the Sacraments, 
the Resurrection, the Last Judgment, 
and the state of the righteous in hea- 
ven. Although a great deal is bor- 
rowed from the Fathers, yet there is 
in this work a marked tendency to- 
wards the scholastic method; he 
wanders into abstruse speculations 
and subtle investigations as to the 
generation of the Word, the possibility 
of two persons being incarnate in one, 
sins of the will and of the action. It 
did much to mould the thought of 
succeeding writers, and it won for its 
author the title of “ Master of Sen- 
tences ;” it was appealed to as an au- 
thority ; what the “ Master” said was 


a sufficient answer to an opponent. 
Another great work was the “Summa” 
of Thomas Aquinas, a book which 


excites admiration even now. Duns 
Scotus and Occam, also contributed 
voluminously to the stores of scholas- 
tic theology. The literature however 
was richer in history. Whilst the 
theologians were debating about ques- 
tions beyond the reach of the human 
intellect, a band of quiet pious men 
devoted their time to the recording 
the tale of human actions. Upwards 
of forty men lived from the twelfth 
to the fifteenth centuries, who have 
written the history of the country 
from the earliest periods down to the 
dawning of the sixteenth century. 
Probably no country in the world is 
richer in historical material than our- 
selves; and as an admirable instance 
of monastic diligence, and evidence of 
intellectual activity in what has been 
usually termed an age of dense igno- 
rance, we subjoin a table of the his- 
torical writers, upon whose labours 
the authentic history of the country 
must rest.* 
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MONASTIC WRITERS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Twelfth Century. 


William of Poictiers, “History of Con- 
quest "—Chaplain to William I. 

Ordericus Vitalis, ‘Ecclesiastical History” 
to 1141—Monk of St. Evroult. 

Anonymous, “ Gesta Stephani.” 

William of Jumiéges, “ History of Dukes 
of Normandy ”—Monk of Jumiéges. 
Florence of Worcester, ‘‘Chronicon ex 

Chronicis” to 1119—Monk of Worcester. 

Matthew of Westminster, “Flores His- 
toriarum ”—Doubtful. 

William of Malmesbury, “ Gesta Regum,” 
‘Historia Novella,” “‘Gesta Pontificum,” 
“‘ Vita Anselmi,” ‘De Antiquitate Glas- 
toni *—Monk of Malmesbury. 

Eadmer, ‘‘ Historia Novorum,” and others 
—Monk of Canterbury. 

Turgot, Confessor of Margaret, Queen of 
Malcolm Canmore; wrote her Life and 
‘History of Durham” (called Simeon of 
Durham), “History of St. Cuthbert,” 
“De Rebus Anglorum,” and other works 
—Monk of Durham. 

Ailred, “ Account of Battle of Standards” 
—Abbot of Rivault, York. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, “ British History ” 
—Monk of Monmouth. 

Alfred of Beverley, “Gestis Regum”— 
Canon of St. John’s, Beverley. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, “ Itinerarium Cam- 
brie,” “Topographia Hibernia,” “ De 
Rebus a se Gestis,” &c.—Politician. 

Henry of Huntingdon, Eight Books His- 
tory, Julius Cesar to 1154—Archdeacon, 

Roger of Hovenden, Chronicle, 732 to 1202, 
in continuation of Bede. 

William of Newburgh, Hist. from Con- 
quest to 1197—Monk of Newburgh. 

Benedictus Abbas, Chronicle, 1170 to 1192 
—Abbot of Peterboro’. 

Ralph de Diceto, Two Chron., one 589 to 
1148, and the other to 1199, “ Hist. of 
Controversy between Henry and a 
Becket,” ‘‘ Lives of Archbishops of Can- 
terbury” to 1200, in the “ Anglia Sacra” 
—Archdeacon of London. 

Gervase of Canterbury, Chronicle, from 
1100 to end of century, three other 
pieces, ‘Contests between Monks and 
Archbishop Baldwin,” ‘‘ History of the 
Archbishops, from Augustine to Walter,” 
1205—Monk of Canterbury. 


Thirteenth Century. 


Richard of Devizes, Chron. of Reign of 
Richard I,.—Monk. 

Jocelyn de Brakelond, Chron., 1173 to 
1202—Monk of St. Edmondsbury. 


* We omit in our list the supposititious history of Croyland, by Ingulphus, which has 
been disposed of by Sir Richard Palgrave, as of the thirteenth orfourteenth century, and 


of little historical value. 
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Roger of Wendover, Hist. to 1235—Monk 

~ of St. Albans. 

Matthew Paris, “ Historia Major. Conq.” 
to 1259—Monk of St. Albans. 


Fourteenth Century. 


William Rishanger, Continuation of M. 
Paris to 1322, “‘Wars of the Barons ”"— 
Monk of St. Albans. 

John of Brompton,* Chron. to 1199, from 
Saxons—Monk of Jerevaux. 

Thomas Wickes, Chron. of Salisbury to 
1304—Canon of Osney. 

Walter Hemingford, Hist. Conquest to 
1273—Monk of Gisbro’. 

Robert of Avesbury, Hist. Reign of Ed- 
ward IIT. to 1356—Register of . Canter- 
bury. 

Nicholas Trivet, Hist. from 1135 to 18307— 
Dominican. 

Adam Murimuth: Chron. 1303 to 1837— 
Monk. 

Henry Knyghton, Hist. from Edgar to 
Richard II.—Canon of Leicester. 

Thomas Stubbs, Chron. of Archbishops of 
York to 1373—Monk. 

William Thorne, Chron. of Abbots of St. 
Augustine, 1397—Monk. 

Ranulph Higden, “ Polychronicon”t to 1357 
—Monk. 


Fifteenth Century. 


Thomas Walsingham, “ Hist. Brevis to Hy. 
of Normandy ”"—Monk of St. Albans. 
Thomas Otterbourne, Hist. to 1420— 
Franciscan. 

John Whethamstede, Chron. 1441 to 1461 
—Abbot of St. Albans. 

Thomas Elmham, “Life of Henry V.”— 
Prior of Linton. 

William of Worcester, Chron. 1324 to 1491 
—Monk. 

John Rouse, ‘‘ Hist. Kings of England ” to 
1490—Chaplain to Earl of Warwick. 


Monastic Registers. 


Glastonbury, . 63 to 1400 
Melrose, - 735 to 1270 
Margan, . - 1066 to 1232 
- 1066 to 1291 
- 156 to 1169 
- 870 to 1131 
- 633 to 1214 
- 1004 to 1263 
- 1115 to 1124 
- 596 to 1163 


Bishops of Durham, 
Burton, . ‘ 
Rochester, 
Holyrood, 


Add to these many historical docu- 
ments which have been preserved 
from destruction, such as the “ Dooms- 
day Book,” the “Liber Niger,” rolls 
and public registers, and we have a 


* Authorship doubtful. 
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repertoire of historical materials such 
as scarcely any other nation in Eu- 
rope can boast of. From the time 
when the “Saxon Chronicle” was 
commenced down to the age of print- 
ing, the pens of the monks were un- 
wearied in recording the history of 
their country, and although they had 
their share of human weakness, and 
were influenced in matters of opinion 
frequently by the treatment shown 
to their order, still amongst such a 
mass of writers the truth may surely 
be ascertained. The severity of 
criticism applied to history in these 
days is driving men rapidly to active 
research amongst these origines his- 
torice. Formerly when a man wrote 
a history, he framed his work upon 
other men’s labours and his own 
fancy, as was instanced in the case of 
Robertson, who coolly tells us that he 
had made up his mind to write a his- 
tory of something, but was undecided 
whether it should be a history of 
Greece, of Leo X., William IIL, and 
Anne, or Charles V. At last he de- 
cided upon the latter, and we may 
infer from a letter of his to Dr. Birch 
in what degree of preparation he was 
for the work. He says—‘‘I never 
had access to any copious libraries, 
and do not pretend to any extensive 
knowledge of authors, but I have 
made a list of such as I thought most 
essential to the subject, and have 
put them down as J have found them 
mentioned in any book I happened 
to read.” In another letter he ad- 
mits—“ My chief object is to adorn 
as far as I am capable of adorning 
the history of a period which deserves 
to be better known.” Hume was no 
better than Robertson, for it appears 
that the latter had consulted the 
great English historian about Mary, 
who sent him a version which Robert- 
son at once used. But shortly after 
Hume received some MSS. from Dr. 
Birch, who went more deeply into 
these things, and in consequence he 
wrote to his friend Robertson to the 
following effect :—‘‘ What I wrote to 
you with regard to Mary, &c., was 
from the printed histories and papers, 
but Iam now sorry to tell you that by 
Murdin’s “State Papers” the matter 
is put beyond all question. I got 


+ Caxton printed it, with a eontinuation of his own, to 1460. 
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these papers during the holidays b 
Dr. Birch’s means, and as soon as 
read them J ran to Millar and de- 
sired him very earnestly to stop the 
publication of your history till I 
should write to you and give you an 
opportunity of correcting a mistake 
so important, but he absolutely re- 
fused compliance. He said that your 
book was finished ; that the whole 
narrative of Mary’s trial must be 
wrote over again ; that it was uncer- 
tain whether the new narrative could 
be brought within the same compass 
with the old ; that this change would 
require the cancelling a great many 
sheets ; and that there were scattered 
passages through the volwmes founded 
on your own theory.”* 

We quote these letters to show how 
history was written in bygone times 
by men who until the days of Mait- 
land and Froude have been regarded 
as authorities. The blind led the 
blind, and the “ History of Scotland” 
—whole sheets of which ought to 
have been re-written, and scattered 
passages founded upon theory erased 
—was given to the world, because the 
printer refused to disturb the press 
and the author was disinclined to 
demolish such a fair creation. But 
the day for imaginative history is 
past, and a new light is dawning upon 
the world, the necessity of which is 
apparent from these revelations. For 
the future the historian must write 
from manuscripts or printed copies of 
manuscripts, or his theories and his 
fancies will be soon dissipated under 
a criticism which is becoming daily 
more powerful, and acquiring new 
compass as fast as the labours of the 
Record Office are being brought to 
light. The narrative of the most 
vital periods of our country’s history 
will have to be re-written. We are 
being gradually taught that the Dark 
Ages were not so dark as our concep- 
tions of them; that some of our 
favourite historical villains may yet 
be saved ; and that many of the gods 
we have worshipped had very few 
claims to divinity. The very fact of 
there being such a repertoire of his- 
torical materials created by the 
labours of those forty monks of dif- 
ferent monasteries ; the existence of 
a voluminous and important contro- 
versy involving the vital questions of 
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religion, and argued with scholarship, 
logical acuteness, wit, and vigour ; 
the works of piety, art, and architec- 
ture which have come down to us 
from that age, must convince us that, 
however rude the physical mode of 
life may have been, the intellectual 
activity and mental calibre of the 
menof those days, when we remember 
their immense disadvantages, were 
little inferior to those of our day. 
We produce many things, but not 
many great things ; but the labours 
of medizval monasticism were not 
multa sed multum, and they live 
now, and probably will live when 
much of this multiform literature of 
our times will be obliterated by the 
impartial, discriminating hand of 
Time. ' 

We cannot pass over this period of 
what we may call national Latin 
literature—that is, when the litera- 
tures of all nations were written in 
Latin—without noticing the history 
of one book which has ever stood out 
prominently from the mass of me- 
dizval productions, not only from its 
intrinsic excellence, but from the un- 
fathomable mystery connected with 
itsauthorship. We allude to the trea- 
tise “De Imitatione Christi,” popu- 
larly attributed to Thomas & Kempis. 
His claim rests chiefly upon the fact 
that the first printed copy was made 
from a manuscript written by him 
and signed “Finitus et completus 
Anno Domini, 1441, per manus patris 
Thome Kempis in monte 8. Agnetis 
prope Swoll.” But there is in this 
subscription no evidence of author- 
ship; it was the usual formula 
appended to copies. Kempis was an 
inveterate copyist, and it will be a 
sufficient proof of the untenable na- 
ture of this argument if we mention 
that a copy of the Bible made by him 
is subscribed in a similar manner— 
“ Finitus et completus Anno Domini, 
1439, in Vigilia S. Jacobi Apostoli per 
manus Fratris Thome & Kempis ad 
laudem Dei in Monasterio 8. Agnetis.” 
There is no evidence, therefore, of 
Sp in the subscription of the 
But doubts existed soon after the 
publication of the work about its 
authorship, and another MS. was 
discovered at Aréne bearing the in- 


scription, “Incipiunt capitula primi 


* Disraeli’s Literary Miscellanies, 
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libri Abbatis Johannis Gesen De 
Imitatione Christi et contemptu 
omnium vanitatum mundi,” and at 
the end was written “ explicit liber 
uartus et ultimus Abbatis Johannis 
ersen de Sacramento Altaris.” 
The house in which this document 
was found belonged to the Company 
of Jesus, but as it had formerly been 
held by Benedictines, some vigilant 
members of that active body at once 
declared it must have been written by 
one of theirorder. They managed to 
et possession of it, and immediately 
Brought it out with the unwarranted 
addition in the title after the name 
of Gersen of “ Abbatis Ordinis Sti. 
Benedicti.” Then commenced that 
celebrated controversy between the 
two monastic orders, the Augustines, 
who advocated the claims of Thomas 
& Kempis and the Benedictines who 
fought for Gersen. A volume might 
be written easily upon the bare history 
of that controversy, as some hundreds 
of volumes were during its progress. 
Tt began immediately after the pub- 
lication of this Benedictine claim in 
the year 1616, and it raged in differ- 
ent countries in Europe for more than 
two centuries, the last controversy 
coming to a conclusion in 1832, which 
arose from the discovery of a MS. at 
Paris, copied in 1550, and a document 
purporting that it was bequeathed to 
one of the De’ Avogadri family in the 
year 1347. This further confirmation 
of the antiquity of the work gave rise 
to the last controversy which ended 
like all the others in increasing the 
doubt as to Thomas & Kempis’ author- 
ship and the uncertainty of the whole 
question. But during the two cen- 
turies of that controversy every pos- 
sible method of fighting was tried, 
sudden sallies with new discoveries, 
orders from “Parlement” and Coun- 
cils surreptitiously obtained, assem- 
blies of savans secretly summoned, 
and decisions authoritatively pro- 
nounced, intrigue, sarcasm, vitupera- 
tion, invention, every species of war- 
fare was tried and exhausted by those 
two veteran orders, the Augustines 
and Benedictines. The “powers that 
be” had frequently to interfere, seize 
their slandering writings, and silence 
' 
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both parties; when the noise was too 
great for the business of the world 
authority stepped in and demanded 
peace on the part of the general com- 
munity; but all the powers of the 
world could only suspend the contro- 
versy, and all the controversies, the 
examinations,the debates,have hither- 
to failed to settle the question. 

We think it can be shown that the 
“De Imitatione” was known before the 
birth of Thomas & Kempis, and about 
the time of the existence of Gersen ; 
but the evidence of the claim of the 
Gersonites is so slender that the 
mere chronological coincidence is not 
sufficient to maintain it. Passages 
have been collected from works written 
long before the time of 4 Kempis word 
for word the same as in the “De 
Imitatione.” In the conferences of 
Bonaventura to the people of Tou- 
louse, written about 1260, there are 
many such passages ; and in an Office 
written by Thomas Aquinas for the 
Pope Urban IV., about the same 
time, there are many other passages.* 
In fact, in the “ Conferences” a whole 
paragraph is quoted verbatim, con- 
cluding with the phrase, “as may be 
seen in the pious ae on the ‘Imita- 
tion of Christ.’” Criticism has la- 
boured diligently tv discover in its 
text evidences indicative of the na- 
tionality of the author, but they have 
ended in contradictions which seem 
to insinuate that it might be the joint 
production of pious minds in different 
countries, which would leave toThomas 
i Kempis the honour of having col- 
lected and arranged them into one 
form. However, instead of wasting 
time over a fruitless investigation, we 
prefer taking the book as it is with its 
wealth of spirituality, with its calm 
beauty, its power of soothing the per- 
turbed spirit, its subtle analyses of 
the human heartf and the springs of 
human action, its encouragement to 
a godly life, its fervour, its eloquence, 
and its strange power; and we are 
driven to the conclusion that it is the 
most marvellous book ever produced, 
most marvellous from the universal 
influence it has exerted over the 
minds of men of all creeds, ages, and 
countries, and from its adaptability to 





* These passages may 


be seen collected in parallel columns in a work by M. De 


Gregory on “L’Histoire du Livre de ’Imitation.” Paris, 1843. 
+ Vide the analysis of “Temptation,” lib. J., c, xiil., and the well known chapter on 


the “Royal Road of the Cross,” lib, II., c, xii. 
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the common yearnings of all human- 
ity. Like the Gospel, of which it is 
the exponent, and therefore from 
which it derives the quality, it stands 
out in its marked individuality in the 
midst of every phase of life through 
which it -has passed, a distinct thing, 
having nothing in common with the 
world or worldly pursuits, but trying 
to wean men from them, or at least 
from allowing them to gain an ascend- 
ancy over their affections. In the 
present age this isolation is more 
striking. We are far too philoso- 
phical, too scientific, too logical, to 
attend to the ascetic ravings of this 
monkish book. The business of life 
runs high with us, runs too noisily 
to allow us to listen to its small 
voice. We are so deeply engaged 
in the pursuits of pleasure and the 
acquisition of wealth, that we have 
no time for the “ Imitation of 
Yhrist.” We are involved in great 
undertakings — Atlantic telegraphs, 
principles of physical science, rail- 
way committees, parliamentary re- 
forms, and drainage questions, ab- 
sorb all our attention. But philoso- 


phy, science, and logic, fail to exempt 


umanity from its ills. The hour 
comes when a man falls sick, sick 
unto death; then in that moment 
when philosophy deserts pain, and 
science affords no consolation; when 
logic is dumb, and the soul with in- 
stinctive apprehension is clamoring 
for help, then is the moment for such 
a book as this. And it was insucha 
moment that La Harpe, cast into a 
dungeon of the Luxembourg, with 
nothing but death before him, acci- 
dentally meeting with this book, and 
opening its pages at the words “ Ecce 
adsum! Ecce ad te venio quia vocasti 
me. Lacryme tue et desiderium 
anime: tus, humiliatio tua et con- 
tritio cordis inclinaverunt me et ad- 
duxerunt ad te,”* he fell upon his face 
heartbroken and in tears. We must 
conclude this portion of the subject 
by repeating that the Latin language 
retained its position as the language 
of literature until the time of the 
Reformation. But during the four- 
teenth century there was a tendency 
to blend the two vernacular tongues 
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spoken in England—the French and 
the Saxon. In the struggle for pre- 
cedence the Saxon conquered, and out 
of it came the present vigorous idiom 
spoken by the English; but nothing 
of any consequence was written in 
this tongue until it became settled 
and confirmed. Its development 
began with the translation of the 
Scriptures by Wickliffe, but the his- 
tory of that development must be re- 
served for another essay. 

We now advance to the considera- 
tion of one of the most beautiful 
emanations of Christianity in the 
world—her hymns. We take up 
these hymns of the Church, and we 
find that they bear testimony, not 
only literary but historical, as to the 
state of the Church at any given time, 
and certainly one of the best and 
purest testimonies that can be found. 
Few if any writers have sufliciently 
investigated this branch of ecclesias- 
tical history, the evidence of the 
Hymnology of the Church. If we 
appeal to her controversial theology 
we shall find invariably a mass of 
one-sided representation, mutual vitu- 
peration, and invective; if we go to 
ecclesiastical history we shall find 
that those histories are written by 
minds working under the bias of some 
inclination towards sect or theory ; 
but if we take up the hymns of the 
Church we shall have the pure, free, 
outspoken voice of the Church—we 
shall see, as it were, its internal or- 
ganization, its emotions, its aspira- 
tions, its thoughts, living, throbbing, 
palpitating—the very heart of the 
Church itself. 

The song of Christianity has never 
ceased in the world ; it has continued 
in an unbroken strain. It began at 
its very outset in the song of the 
Mother of its Founder, and it has been 
going on ever since. As the voice 
of one age dies away, the strain is 
taken up by the next. It has sunk 
at times into a low plaintive melody, 
and at others mounted into a grand 
swelling psalm, heard above the noise 
of the world, which ceases its strife 
to listen to its music. From the time 
of the Apostles to Ambrose, and from 
Ambrose to Bernard, to Luther, to 


* “De Imit.,” lib. III., c. xxi., sec. 6. Behold me! behold I come to thee because 
thou hast called me. Thy tears and the desire of thy soul, thy humiliation and contrition 


of heart have inclined and led me unto thee. 
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Watts, Wesley, and to him who has 
just sung himself to sleep,* the song 
of Christianity has been slaens main- 
tained. Of this melody we shall 
now endeavour to give a brief history. 
We begin at the coming of our cad: 
but the whole worship of the true 
God is marked by the psalmody of 
rejoicing hearts. The Children of 
Israel by the Red Sea broke out into 
the first recorded song; a considerable 
portion of the Scripture is in that 
form ; Jesus with his disciples sung 
a hymn at the Last Supper; the 
Apostles continued the practice, and 
from post-apostolic times there have 
come down to us three great hymns, 
whose origin is lost in their remote 
antiquity—the Z’er Sanctus, the Glo- 
ria in Excelsis, and the T’e Deum. 
These hymns were used in the very 
earliest ages of the Church. Of the 
latter there is a legend that it was 
sung by Ambrose spontaneously at 
the baptism.of Augustine. 

The periods of hymnology may be 
divided into two great sections—the 
earliest, or Greek period, extending 
to the dawn of the fourth century, 
when the second or Latin division 
commences ; and this latter may be 
subdivided into three parts—the Am- 
brosian, the Barbarian, and the Me- 
dizeval. The earliest Greek hymns 
are anonymous; there is one to 
“ Christ on the Cross :’— 


“Thou who on the sixth day and hour 
Didst nail to the cross the sin 
Which Adam dared in Paradise, 
Rend also the handwriting of our 
transgressions, 
O Christ our Lord! and save us.” 


There is one on repentance, com- 
mencing :— 
“ Receive Thy servant, my Saviour, 
Falling before Thee with tears, my Sa- 
viour, 
And save, Jesus, me repenting.” 
And a simple Doxology :— 
“God is my hope, 
Christ is my refuge, 
The Holy Spirit is my vesture. 
Holy Trinity, glory to Thee !” 


The first name of a hymn-writer 
which has reached us is that of Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, who lived 


towards the close of the second cen- 
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tury. One of his hymns is called, 
“Hymn of the Saviour.” But it is 
recorded by St. Basil that a bya 
was well known in the first and se- 
cond centuries, called, “ Hail, Glad- 
dening Light !” which was sung in 
the churches at the lighting of the 
lamps :— 


“ Hail, Jesus Christ! hail, gladdening 
Light 
Of the immortal Father’s glory bright! 
Blessed of all saints beneath the sky, 
And of the heavenly company! 


“ Now, while the sun is setting,— 
Now, while the light grows dim, 
To Father, Son, and Spirit, 
We raise our evening hymn. 


“Worthy Thou, while time shall dure, 
To be hymned by voices pure. 
Son of God, of life the giver, 
Thee the world shall praise for ever !” 


There were several Syriac hymns 
at this period. Ephraim Syrus, a 
monk, and Deacon of Mesopotamia, 
wrote “The children in Paradise,” 
“On Palm Sunday,” “The Entry of 
Christ into Jerusalem,” and another, 
called, “The Lament of a Father on 
the Death of his Son,” which used to 
be sung at the funerals of children. 
Gregory of Nazianzen is the best 
known of the Greek hymn-writers. 
There are two hymns to Christ extant 
by him, and an evening hymn. In 
one of the hymns to Christ the fol- 
lowing passage occurs :— 

“ Unfruitful, sinful, bearing weeds and 
thorns, 

Fruits of the curse—ah! whither shall I 

flee ? 
O Christ, most blessed! bid my fleeting 
days, 

Flow heavenward, Christ, sole fount of 

hope to me! 


“ The enemy is near—to Thee I cling; 
Strengthen, oh! strengthen me by might 
divine ; 
Let not the trembling bird be from thine 
altar driven— 
Save me—it is Thy will, O Christ!—save 
me, for I am Thine.” 


Gregory’s life was spent in a con- 
tinual conflict with Arianism. At 
the age of fifty he went to Constan- 
tinople, and as all the churches were 
in the hands of the Arians, he 
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reached in the house of a relative. 

e was soon subject to persecution, 
was pelted in the streets, arrested, 
tried, and with much difficulty ac- 
quitted. Ultimately he succeeded ; 
the Arian heresy passed away ; the 
house where he had so faithfully 
preached: became the Church of 
“ Anastasia ;’ the truth had risen 
there. But time, though it brought 
success, had left him a sad, lonely 
old man. He was made Patriarch of 
Constantinople by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius ; but he had lost all his dearest 
relatives, and he threw up his dignity 
and retired from the world. In that 
retirement he wrote a beautiful hymn, 
which sums up his life. We quote 
the first and last verses :— 


“Where are the winged words? Lost in 

the air. 

Where the fresh flower of youth and 
glory? Gone! 

The strength of well-knit limbs? Brought 
low by care. 

Wealth? Plundered. None possess but 
God alone. 

Where those dear parents who my life 
first gave, 

And where that holy twain, brother and 
sister? In the grave. 


“ This as thou wilt, the Day will ail unite, 
Wherever scattered, when thy word is 
said; 
Rivers of fire ; abysses without light, 
Thy great tribunal, these alone are 
dread. 
And thou, O Christ, my King, art father- 
land to me— 
Strength, wealth, eternal rest, yea all I 
find in thee.’’* 


St. Andrew of Crete, St. John of 
Damascus, St. Cosmas, Bishop of 
Maiuma, and Chrysostom, were 
amongst the Greek hymn writers. 
Their productions are characterized 
by the greatest simplicity and fer- 
vour, reliance upon Christ and love 
to God being the most prominent 
topics. We now come to the period 
of Latin hymns, and we begin with 
the first or Ambrosian division. The 
principal writers are Ambrose, Hilary, 
and St. Prudentius. Augustine, in 
his “ Confessions,” quotes one of Am- 
brose’s hymns, as having repeated it 
when lying awake in bed, “ Atque ut 
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eram in lecto meo solus, recordatus 
sum veridicos versus Ambrosii tui : 
Tu es enim.t 


“ Deus creator omnium 
Polique rector, vestiens 
Diem decoro lumine 
Noctem sopora gratia. 


“ Artus solutos ut quies 
Reddat laboris usui, 
Mentesque fessas adlevet 
Lactusque solvat anxios.” 


Ambrose was born about the year 
340; his father was a prefect of 
Gaul, and belonged to a noble family. 
Before the age of thirty he himself 
was consul of Liguria, and dwelt 
at Milan. Up to this time he had no 
notion of becoming an ecclesiastic. 
But Auxentius, the Arian bishop, 
having died, a dispute arose between 
the citizens of Milan and the Em- 
peror, as to who should appoint the 
successor, cach trying to evade the 
responsibility. It was left to the 
people ; the city was in a state of 
great excitement, and a tumultuous 
assemblage filled the cathedral, in the 
midst of whom appeared Ambrose in 
his civil capacity, to command peace, 
and it is said that in the lull which 
ensued, a voice was heard crying, 
“Ambrose is bishop,” which the 
whole mass of people, seized by a 
sudden impulse, repeated. Soon 
afterwards he was ordained and con- 
secrated. The majority of the people 
were opposed to Arianism, and he 
was soon involved in a dispute with 
the Empress Justina, who required 
him to give up the Portian Basilica to 
the Arians. He refused, and accom- 
panied by a multitude of people, took 
possession of the church, and fastened 
the doors. The imperial troops be- 
sieged them for several days, during 
which time the people kept singing 
the hymns of Ambrose. Monica, the 
mother of Augustine, is said to have 
been amongst the crowd in the 
church. One of Ambrose’s hymns 
was used for centuries as a morning 
hymn, called “ Hymn at the Cock- 
crowing ;’ another Advent hymn, 
“Veni Creator gentium ;” one for 
Easter, “ Hic est dies verus Dei.” 
St. Hilary, Bishop of Arles in the 


* These extracts from translations of Greek hymns are quoted from ‘‘ The Christian 
Life in Song,” where the full versions may be seen. 


+ August. Confess., lib. ix., c. 12. 
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sixth century, is the next of the Am- 
brosian period ; the best known of 
his hymns is that to the morning, 
“ Lucis largitor splendide.” But the 
most prominent name of the period 
after Ambrose is Prudentius, who was 
born about 348, practised in the 
courts as a pleader, and in his fifty- 
seventh year forsook the world, and 
spent the rest of his days in religious 
exercises. One of his great hymns 
is for Epiphany, “O sola magnarum 
urbium,” another on the Innocents, 
“ Salvete flores martyrum ;” but the 
hymn most known is a very beautiful, 
perhaps his most beautiful composi- 
tion, a funeral hymn, beginning 
“Jam miesta quiesce querela.” 
After the Reformation this hymn 
was adopted by the German Protes- 
ants as their favourite funeral hymn, 
their version beginning “ Hort auf 
mit Trauern und Klagen.” 

The resurrection of the body is 
thus expressed— 














































































































“ Non si cariosa vetustas 
Dissolverit ossa favillis 
Fueritque cinisculus arens 
Minimi mensura pugilli : 





























“Nec si vaga flamina et aure 
Vacuum per inane volantes 
Tulerint cum pulvere nervos 
Hominem periisse licebit.” 

















“For though, through the slow lapse of 
ages, 
These mouldering bones should grow 
old, 
Reduced to a handful of ashes, 
A child in its hands may enfold. 



































“Though flames should consume it, and 
breezes 
Invisibly float it away, 
Yet the body of man cannot perish, 
Indestructible through its decay.” 
































The next period of hymnology is 
what we have termed the barbarian, 
because it began at the time when 
the northern invaders were settling 
down in the various parts of Europe, 
which had fallen to their arms. 
Though not so fertile in hymns, yet 
some beautiful things were produced 
in this period. We shall only men- 
tion three hymn writers—Gregory 
the Great, Venantius Fortunatus, and 
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Bede. The principal hymn of Gre- 
gory’s isthe“ Veni Creator Spiritus ;” 
but the most distinguished hymn 
writer of this era is Fortunatus ; he 
was an Italian, born about 530; a 
gay poet, the delight of society, until 
Queen Radegunda persuaded him to 
be ordained, and to settle at Poictiers, 
where she, having left her husband, 
was presiding over a monastic estab- 
lishment. There isa beautiful hymn 
of his, which commences— 


* Pange lingua gloriosi 
Prelium certaminis.” 


We quote two verses (v. i. and viii.) 
of the late Dr. Neale’s translation, 
and call attention to the fact that as 
early as the sixth century there was 
a creeping in of a tendency towards 
the worship of the material cross. 


I. 


“ Sing my tongue the glorious battle, 
With completed victory rife, , 
And above the Cross’s trophy, 
Tell the triumph of the strife ; 
How the world’s Redeemer conquered, 
By surrendering of his life. 





VIII. 


‘“‘ Faithful Cross, above all other, 
One and only noble Tree, 
None in foliage, none in blossom, 
None in fruit, compares with thee ; 
Sweetest wood and sweetest iron, 
Sweetest weight sustaining free.” 


A portion of one of his poems, on 
the Resurrection of our Lord, was 
sung in the Church for ten centuries 
as an Easter hymn. It commences, 
“Salve festa dies toto venerabilis 
zevo.”* In another of his poems, . 
* De Cruce Christi,” there occurs a 
beautiful image of the Cross as the 
tree around which the True Vine is 
clinging : 


“ Appensa est vitis inter tua brachia, de qua 
Dulcia sanguineo vina rubore fluunt.”t 


But his most celebrated hymn is the 
one written on the occasion of the 
sending the true Cross by the Em- 
peror to Radegunda, at the consecra- 
tion of a church at Poictiers. It is 


called “ Vexilla Regis prodeunt” : 











* Trench’s “ Sacred Latin Poetry,” p. 152. 
¢ For the whole see Trench’s “ Sacred Latin Poetry,” p. 180, 
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I 

“ The royal banners forward go, 

The Cross shines forth with mystic glow, 
Where he in flesh, our flesh who made, 
Our sentence bore, our ransom paid. 

VI. 

“ With fragrance dropping fromeach bough, 
Sweeter than sweetest nectar thou: 
Decked with the fruit of peace and praise, 
And glorious with triumphal lays. 

VII. 
Hail, Altar! hail, O Victim! Thee 
Decks now Thy Passions’ victory, 
Where life for sinners death endured, 
Andi life by death for man procured.”’* 


Bede the Venerable wrote hymns 
also; the two best known are the 
“Hymnum canamus gloris,” and 
“ Hymnum canentes martyrum.” 

We now advance to the last and 
richest of all the periods of hymn- 
ology, the medieval. The list is 
headed with the royal name of 
Robert IL. of France, who wrote 
hymns, one of which is a “ Veni 
Sancte Spiritus.” Peter Damian, the 
Cardinal Bishop of Ostia, who died 
in 1072, wrote many hymns, but the 
two greatest are “De Die Mortis” 
and “Ad perennis vite fontem.” t+ 
Adam of St. Victor was another 
prolific hymn writer ; thirty-six of 
his productions are extant, and well 
known.t Peter the Venerable and 
Thomas & Kempis have also left 
hymns behind them. But it was 
reserved for Archbishop Trench to 
dig out of the mouldering relics of 
the past a hymn written by a monk 
of Clugny, one Bernard de Morlaix, 
the translation of which, by Dr. 
Neale, has supplied the Church of 
every denomination with favourite 
hymns. The most general name by 
which it is known is “ Jerusalem the 
Golden.” The original is a poem of 
about three thousand lines, called 
“De Contemptu Mundi,” a melan- 
choly satire upon the corruptions of 
the times. The first appearance of it 
in print, is in a collection of poems, 
“De Corrupto Ecclesize Statu,” by 
Flacius Illyricus, who laboured at 
that subject, and compiled also a 
very useful work called “ Catalogus 


* Dr. Neale’s “‘ Medimval Hymns.” 
¢ Trench’s “ Sacred Latin Poetry,” 
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Testium Veritatis,” or an account of 
those many “ witnesses to the truth” 
who sprung up in the bosom of the 
Church from the earliest ages down 
to the times of Luther, their works 
being but a foreshadowing of his. We 
cannot speak too highly of this poem 
of Bernard, nor of the merits of Dr. 
Neale’s translation. The original is 
written in one of the most difficult 
of all metres, technically called “ le- 
onini cristati trilices dactylici,” a dac- 
tylic hexameter, divided into three 
parts, with a tailed rhyme and 
rhymes between the two first clauses, 
Dr. Neale gives a specimen of this 
verse in English :- 


“Time will be ending soon, Heaven will be 
rending soon, fast we and pray we; 
Come the most merciful ; comes the most 


terrible, watch we while may we.” 


The imagery in the original poem is 
gorgeous; but Dr. Neale has exceeded 
the original§ in many parts of his 
translation. We add a few gems. 
The opening lines are— 


“ Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt 

vigilemus! 

Ecce minaciter imminet 
premus, 

Imminet, imminet, ut mala terminet, 
gequa coronet 

Recta remuneret, anxia liberet ethera 
donet.” 


arbiter ille su- 


“ The world is very evil, 
The times are waxing late, 
Be sober and keep vigil, 
The Judge is at the gate: 
The Judge that comes in mercy, 
The Judge that comes with might, 
To terminate the evil, 
To diadem the right.” 
Dr. Neale has proved himself a true 
poet in this translation ; the rendering 
is most happy, and the whole version 
forms one of the finest sacred poems 
in the language. The lines— 

“ Patria luminis, inscia turbinis, inscia litis, 
Cive replebitur amplificabitur Israelitis 
Patria splendida, terraque florida, libera 

spinis 
Danda fidelibus est 
peregrinis,” 
are thus happily rendered— 


ibi civibus, hic 


pp. 278, 815. 


ft Trench’s “ Sacred Latin Poetry,” pp. 53, 111, 160, 202, 212, 227. 

§ The best edition of this poem is the little shilling volume by Dr. Neale, called ‘‘ The 
Rhythm of Bernard de Morlaix,” published by Hayes, Lyall-place, Eaton-square. It 
contains between two and three hundred of the original lines, with Dr. Neale’s complete 


translation. 
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“ And the sunlit land that recks not 

Of tempest nor of fight 

Shall fold within its bosom 
Each happy Israelite ; 

The home of fadeless splendour, 
Of flowers that fear no thorn, 

Where they shall dwell as children, 
Who here as exiles mourn.” 


Then the episode— 


“Sunt radiantia jaspide moenia clara 
pyropo.” 
With jaspers glow thy bulwarks, 
Thy streets with emeralds blaze, 
The sardius and the topaz 
Unite in thee their rays; 
Thine ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced ; 
The saints build up its fabric, 
And the corner stone is Christ. 


Thou hast no shore, fair ocean! 
Thou hast no time, bright day! 
Dear fountain of refreshment, 
To pilgrims far away. 
They stand, those halls of Sion, 
Conjubilant with song, 
And bright with many an angel 
And all the martyr throng; 
The Prince is ever in them, 
Their daylight is serene ; 
The pastures of the blessed 
Are decked in glorious sheen. 
There is the throne of David, 
And there, from care released, 
The song of them that triumph, 
The shout of them that feast ; 
And they who, with their leader, 
Have conquered in the fight, 
For ever and for ever 
Are clad in robes of white.” 


But we must pause, for to give all 
the beauties of this poem would be to 
transcribe the me Another St. 
Bernard, the well known Abbot of 
Clairvaux, was a contemporary with 
him of Clugny. He was one of the 
most influential men of his age, a man 
far in advance of it; the adviser of 

yopes and the confidant of kings. 

{any hymns are attributed to him, 

one of the most beautiful being that 
known as “ Jesu Dulcis Memoria.” In 
Trench’s “ Sacred Latin Poetry” there 
is a selection of fifteen verses, but the 
original consists of forty-eight verses.* 
It is a fine specimen of the ardent 
loving poetry so characteristic of the 
' 
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period. A very beautiful version, or 
rather imitation of this poem, is ex- 
tant in the Harleian MSS., written 
in the reign of Edward I., and asitis 
a very good specimen of the English 
of the period, and represents the spirit 
of the original, we venture to quote a 
verse or two.t 


I. 
‘‘ Jesu, suete is the love of thee, 
Nothing so suete may be; 
Al that may with eyen se 
Haveth no suetnesse ageynes the. 


xIv. 
“ Jhesu, when ich thenke on the, 
Ant loke upon the rode tre ; 
Thi suete body to-toren se, 
Hit maketh heorte to smerte me. 


XVIII. 
“* Jhesu, my saule drah the to, 
Min heorte opene ant wyde undo; 
This hure of love to drynke so, 
That fleysshliche lust be al for-do, 


XLV. 

“ Jesu, thin help at myn endyng, 
Ant ine that dredful out-wendyng 
Send mi soule god weryying, 
That y ne drede non eovel thing.” 


We can only notice one other grand 
hymn, selected also from a long poem 
of Bernard, addressed to the different 
portions of the body of Christ on the 
cross. This is from the “Ad Faciem,” 
and commences—f 


“ Salve caput cruentatum 
Totum spinis coronatum.” 


As it is one of the finest medieval 
hymns, and has been translated into 
nearly all European languages, we 
give the translation :— 


“Hail! thou head so bruised and 
wounded, 

With the crown of thorns surrounded ; 

Smitten with the mocking reed, 

Wounds which may not cease to bleed, 
Trickling faint and slow. 

Hail! from whose most blessed brow 

None can wipe the blood drops now. 

All the flower of life has fled ; 

Mortal paleness there instead. 

Thou, before whose presence dread, 
Angels trembling bow. 


* Sti. Bernardi Clare Vallensis Opp: Benedictine edition, vol. ii., p. 895, 
¢ Printed also in the Percy Society’s Publications, vol. iv., p. 68. 
} For the Latin, see Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry, p. 139. 
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“ All thy vigour and thy life 
Fading in this bitter strife ; 
Death his stamp on thee has set, 
Hollow and emaciate, 

Faint and drooping there. 
Thou, this agony and scorn, 
Hast for me a sinner borne; 
Me, unworthy—all for me, 
With those signs of love on thee. 
Glorious face appear ! 


“Yet in this thine agony, 
Faithful shepherd, think of me; 
From whose lips of love divine 
Sweetest draughts of life are mine, 
Purest honey flows. 
All unworthy of thy thought, 
Guilty, yet reject me not ; 
Unto me thy head incline, 
Let that dying head of thine 
In mine arms repose. 


“ Let me true communion know 
With thee in thy sacred woe, 
Counting all beside but dross, 
Dying with thee on the cross; 

"Neath it will I die. 
Thanks to thee with every breath, 
Jesus, for thy bitter death ; 
Grant thy guilty one this prayer— 
When my dying hour is near, 
Gracious God be nigh. 


“When my dying hour must be, 
Be not absent then from me; 
In that dreadful hour I pray 
Jesus come without delay, 
See and set me free. 
When thou biddest me depart, 
Whom I cleave to with my heart, 
Lover of my soul be near, 
With thy saving cross appear ; 
Show thyself to me.”* 


There is an excellent version of 
this in German in the Passion Hymn 
of Paul Gerhard, beginning— 


“© Haupt voll Blut und Wunden 
Voll Schmerz und voller Hohn !” 


But the grandest of all the medizeval 
hymns is that attributed to Thomas 
of Celano, known as the “ Dies Ire.” 
Its authorship is uncertain ; it burst 
upon the world after a long silence 
in the Church, like some strain wafted 
over the earth on the winds of heaven. 
It hasalways been the favourite hymn 
for solemnities in every country. In 
Germany upwards of sixty transla- 
tions have been made of it. Githe 
has effectively introduced it into the 
“ Faust” in the cathedral scene, where 
Marguerite is tempted by the Evil 
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Spirit, who, when the choir chanted 
the words— 


“ Dies ire, dies illa, 
Solvet saeclum in favilla,” 


whispers sardonically into her ear— 


“ Grimm fasst dich! 
Die Posaune tint! 
Die Griiber beben ! 
Und dein Herz, 

Aus Aschenruh 

Zu Flammenquallen 
Wieder aufgeschaffen 
Bebt auf ;” 


and so on through the whole scene, 
corrupting the meaning of the hymn 
in the mind of the broken-hearted 
girl. It was muttered by the dying 
ips of Walter Scott, and has em- 
a the genius of such men as 
chlegel, Fichte, and Herder. We 
give one passage— 
‘* Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tux vie, 
Ne me perdas illa die. 


“ Querens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus, 
Tantus labor non sit cassus.” 


“Think of me, good Lord, I pray, 
Who troddest for me the bitter way, 
Nor forsake me in that day. 


“Weary sat’st thou seeking me, 
Diedst redeeming in the tree, 
Not in vain such toil can be.” 


With this hymn, perhaps the 
andest of all, we must conclude 
y making a few remarks as to the 
evidence to be drawn from them as 
to the state of the Church at different 
periods in its career. It is quite 
clear that in the early period of the 
Church her hymns were characterized 
by a marked difference in spirit and 
doctrine from those of the later 
riods of doctrinal interpolation. 
or instance, in the hymns of the fifth 
and seventh centuries, we find that 
the symbolic nature of the bread and 
wine were accepted and believed in 
simply. This is evident froma hymn 
used in the churches of the time, and 
sung by the people during the admin- 
istration of the Sacrament, in which 
the elements are spoken of as a type, 
as— 
“ Victims were offered by the law of old, 
That in a type celestial mysteries wed.” 


* Quoted in “ Christian Life in Song.” 
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But when we come to the fourteenth 
century we have quite a different 
thing. Ina hymn by Thomas Aquinas, 
“Pange lingua gloriosi,” occurs the 
following passage :— 


“Word made flesh, by word He truly 
Makes true bread His flesh to be; 
Wine, Christ’s blood becometh newly ; 
And if senses fail to see, 
Faith alone the true heart only 
Strengthens for the mystery.” 


In fact the whole history of the 
hymnology of the Church is a history 
of a gradual change. Religion in its 
progress became degraded and mate- 
rialized ; holiness was transferred to 
inaterial objects; there were holy 
hours, holy days, holy wood, holy 
water, oil, bread, stones, and even 
holy bones. The contemplation of 
the death of Christ was transferred 
toanidolatrous worship of the material 
cross, the “holy wood!” In a col- 
lection of hymns of the middle ages, 
in three volumes,* only one volume 
is filled with hymns to God and the 
Saviour, the other two being the 
hymns of later date to the Virgin 
Mary, the material cross, the Host, 
and the Saints. As Mariolatryt 
spread, hymns were written espe- 
cially for it, which introduced new 
features into the already interpolated 
hymnology. No trace or shadow of 
such a thing can be found in the 
early Greek hymns, and in Daniel’s 
“Thesaurus,” from the third to the 
twelfth century, only two can be 
found, and those of the later date 
which are wholly addressed to Mary. 
But the doctrine grew, and the wor- 
ship of the Trinity was set aside for 
the worship of the Virgin, who was 
made the saving intercessor and true 
comforter. Not without opposition, 


and that by some of the best lights of 
the Church, was this dreadful change 
made in the worship. 


St. Bernard 


*Mone—Hymn. Lat. Med. Avi. 
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himself has left the following words 
on record—“ We ought not to at- 
tribute to Mary that which belongs 
to one Being alone, to Him who can 
make all holy, and being himself free 
from sin, purify others fromit. Besides 
him, all who have descended from 
Adam, must say of themselves that 
which one of them says in the name 
of all ‘In sin did my mother conceive 
me.’ ” 

As the new worship spread, offices 
were composed for her especial adora- 
tion, and a whole class of hymns to 
her honour. One especially arose out 
of a perversion of Scripture “ Ave 
Maris Stella.’ The Latin word in 
the Vulgate expressing the gathering 
together of the waters is ‘‘ Maria,” 
they therefore detected in this a fore- 
shadowing of her name ‘ Maria,” and 
she was made “ Maris Stella.” We 
may smile at such wanton perversion 
of Scripture in an age of superstition ; 
but it is only a few weeks ago, that 
an article upon the worship of the 
Virgin appeared in one of the leading 
Catholic reviews, in which the 
writer seriously insisted upon the 
old patristict delusion that the 
“woman” mentioned in Genesis 
whose seed was to bruise the serpent’s 
head, was none other than the Virgin 
Mary, an equivalent to the notion 
that “Eva” was the foreshadowing 
of the “ Ave.” The beautiful hymn, 
“Stabat Mater,” composed by Jaco- 
pone, a Franciscan, concludes however 
with a prayer for the protection of 
the Virgin in the day of judgment : 

‘Ne flammis urar succensus 


Per te Virgo sim defensus 
Ia Die Judicii !” 


There was a still higher Babel of 
Mariolatry to be erected in the 
Church, and it may be said to have 
reached its catastrophe when psalms 
and hymns which had been written, 








+ The idolatrous nature of the worship is indicated by the very etymology of this word, 
which comes from “ Mariola,” the word used by the historians for the image of the Virgin. 


“Mariolas super altare positas,” is a frequent expression. 


Edwda, the generic term 


which includes images of all kinds, involves in its meaning deception, false appearance, 


as opposed to Exigavea or manifestation of reality. 


The adoration of etdwda is simple 


idolatry, and therefore the adoration of the Mari-wAa is nothing more than the idolatry 


of Mary. 


} The theology of our Roman Catholic brethren has what may be termed an a@eo¢ 
tendency—a departure from God; not God’s word, but the Fathers; not God, but the 
Saints; not Christ, but the Mother of Christ ;—an interpolation of many objects 


between man and the blessed invitation ‘‘ Come unto me.” 
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and for centuries had been used in 
honour of God and Christ, were ac- 
tually parodied to her glory. One is 
given in Mone’s collection, which is 
called the Marian Te Deum, and 
runs as follows :— 


‘We praise thee, O Mother! we acknow- 
ledge thee to be the Virgin. 

Thee, the star of the sea! the splendour of 
the Eternal Father illuminates. 

To thee all angels cry aloud, the Heavens 
and all the powers therein. 

The Cherubim and Seraphim with us with 
lowly voices proclaim : 

Virgin, Virgin, Virgin of Virgins, without 
peer! 

Before the birth, during the birth, and after 
the birth; 

Thee, glorious Virgin, the ranks of Apostles 
and prophets praise ; 

Thee the martyrs testify to be the Mother 
of their Lord. 

The Ho'y Church throughout all the world 
doth acknowledge thee, 

Mother of an infinite Majesty ! 

Venerated bride of God, knowing not man, 
conceiving only by the Holy Spirit, 
Thou art the Queen of Heaven; thou art 

the mistress of the whole world; 
Thou, to deliver fallen man, did’st clothe 
in flesh the Son of the Highest. 


‘* When thou had’st overcome the sharpness 
of death 

Thou did’st bring forth the Life from thy 
glorious womb ; 

Thou art the Mother of the Son who sitteth 
at the right hand of God, 

Who is the Judge of quick and dead. 

We therefore pray thee, help the servants of 
Christ, redeemed by the precious fruit 
of thy womb ; 

Make them to be numbered with thy saints 
in glory everlasting. 

O lady, save thy people ; let the heritage of 
Christ be saved by thee; 

Govern them and lift them up for ever. 

Day by day we bless thee, and praise the 
name of the Highest who made thee 
highest; 

O most worthy of all praise, deign to be 
praised.by the most unworthy. 

Have mercy upon us, O lady, mother of 
mercy ; 

Let the mercy of thy Son be upon us, O 
lady, on us who call on him. 

In thee, O lady, have I trusted, let me never 
be confounded.” 


This was the climax of that new 
worship which has spread itself over 
the entire Roman Church, and been 
consummated in our own times by 
the making canonical the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception, a task 
from which all the popes had shrunk 
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from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century. These gradual interpolations 
of new doctrines, such as Transub- 
stantiation, Worship of Relics, Invo- 
cation of Saints, Talula and 
others, were not, however effected 
without strenuous opposition from 
leading men in the Church in every 
age. As early as the fourth century 
Vigilantius wrote vigorously against 
the tendency, then springing up, to- 
wards the veneration of relics and 
tombs. Jerome, speaking of him, says 
that he had “ opened his fetid mouth 
to pour forth a filthy stench against 
the relics of the holy martyrs, daring 
to criminate us who reverence them 
as ashes dealers and idolaters.” So 
with Transubstantiation, Mariolatry, 
and all the others, there were men in 
the Church enlightened enough to 
resist them, as there are to the present 
day men enlightened enough to regret 
their interpolation; so that from 
very early times the Reformation 
lingered in the bosom of the Church 
likea germ. Vigilantius in the fourth 
century, Claude of Turin in the 
eighth, Berenger in the eleventh, 
Abelard, Arnold of Brescia and Ber- 
nard in the twelfth, were all Refor- 
mers before Wickliffe and Luther. 
The Church of the Reformation ex- 
isted in the Romish Church as an 
antagonistic element centuries before, 
now and then striving to disassociate 
itself from the corruptions which 
bore it down ; so that the Reforma- 
tion was not the starting of a new 
thing, order, or system, but the final 
accomplishment of a struggle which 
had been going on for centuries—the 
ultimate achievement of a spiritual 
emancipation. The only dilference 
between Luther, Melancthon, Tindal, 
Zuingle, Calvin, and such men as 
Vigilantius, Claude, Berenger, and 
Bernard was, that the times were 
riper for the former, and the world 
more alive to the necessity of a puri- 
fication of the Church. 

But we must conclude this paper 
by a brief résumé of its general state- 
ment. We have endeavoured to the 
best of our ability, and subject to the 
limitations of space, to investigate the 
intellectual state of a period hitherto 
carelessly characterized as a time of 
dense ignorance and gross supersti- 
tion. That there was superstition we 
must admit, but we are compelled to 
acknowledge that it arose from excess 
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of faith just as in our own times of 
improvement and advancement there 
is infidelity and abandonment of 
faith under the pretext of avoiding 
superstition. Which is the better 
state of things, reason in subjection 
to faith, even though, in its abnormal 
form, it did produce superstition ; or 
reason freed from all spiritual guid- 
ance, adandoned to its own fatuous 
light, which invariably leads it to 
error, doubt, and infidelity? No 
better reason can be given for the 
necessity of a revelation to which all 
men shall be subject than the natural 
inevitable tendency of the human 
heart to rebel against its God. It 
was so with the antediluvian man, 
for we are told that, “ every imagina- 
tion of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil continually.” It was so 
with the Israelites, that “ stiff-necked 
people” who went “whoring after 
strange gods,” and it will be so to the 
end of time, whenever men break 
away from the anchorage of faith. In 
spite of its superstition, in spite of its 
errors, the medizval period was one 
rich in art and active in intellectual 
work, the great difference between 
that age and this is, that in medieval 
times intellectual life was concen- 
trated, and now it is spread abroad ; 
we get more books and readers, but 
less great books and thinkers. Per- 
haps there has never been a time of 
such vigorous intellectual effort in 
England, unless we except the Eliza- 
bethan age, than that of the scholastic 
controversies of the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries. It 
was in this age too that the essentially 
medizval art of illumination flou- 
rished in all the lettered monasteries 
of Europe, the age when all the great 
cathedrals were built, and when that 
enchanting song whose notes we have 
just been Eotoning to was improvised 
and sung. The God who presides 
over the economy of nature presides 
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also over htat of life. His hand 
is in both, upholding, protecting 
iding. We take up a phase of 
uman history like this medizval 
phase, and to us it appears contradic- 
tory, objectless, useless ; but we must 
remember that it is but one part of 
the great economy, that’ as every 
phase of nature has its separate use, 
so every period in the history of hu- 
manity contributes its share to the 
general result. There are no arid 
dark wastes in history any more than 
in nature. Progressing geographical 
science is gradually revealing to our 
minds the fact that Central Africa is 
not the deadly useless desert of our 
imagination, but is probably belted 
and intersected with rivers, whose 
fertilizing power has only to be ap- 
plied. So a progressive historical 
science is rapidly clearing away the 
darkness of these dark ages, revealing 
to us treasures which have long lain 
hidden. We speak of the past as 
antiquity, and we are apt to associate 
the idea of age with it, just as we look 
towards the present as youthful and 
new. But we must remember that 
antiquity really belongs to the present 
as the result of time, and that the 
a was the youth. So when we go 
ack into these past ages of the 
Church we must regard them as her 
youth, and instead of quarrelling with 
the follies and wantonness insepara- 
ble from immaturity, endeavour to do 
our best to help on the great consum- 
mation of her mission in the world, 
knowing well that although the hey- 
day of her youth is past, she has not 
yet attained her full maturity ; and in 
times of despair, when schism is rife, 
when the sons of her bosom desert 
her, when men harden themselves 
against her love and forsake her, ever 
bear in mind the promise of her great 
Head and Founder, “ Upon this rock 
I build my Church, and the gates 
of Hell shall not prevail against it.” 
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CHAPTER XI.—continued, 


Ir seemed very hard to have to go 
among those prying eyes in the 
drawing-room, to have to enter with 
those flushed cheeks and bright eyes 
before the assembled tea-drinkers. 
Mr. Fremantle was in the study, and 
would be glad to see Captain Dash- 
wood for a few minutes, and then 
these two remained closeted for some 
time, while Lily, blushing timid Lily, 
had to stalk into the room alone, and 
face not only Agnes and Mr. Okedon, 
but, oh, of all people in the world, that 
dreadfully penetrating jocose Tom 
Foulkes; what pains she took to ap- 
pear at her ease, and pretend that it 
was the cold night air that had made 
her cheeks so red and hot; and, oh, 
what pains she took to conceal that 
suspicious little ring of Forget-me- 
nots from those vigilant eyes ; but she 
wasn’t a good actress, and I’m afraid 
only made herself more conspicuous 
by those vain attempts at carelessness 
and easiness. 

And Tom Foulkes, being a clear- 
sighted individual, soon penetrated 
into her secret, and understood those 
blushes very well before long. What 
a long long evening that seemed to 
Lily. What could Jack have to say 
to the old man that took so long in 
explaining? And shesat in the open 
window, looking out into the dark 
night, thinking on and on of that big 
handsome man, of his fond passionate 
eyes and deep voice—thinking of 
every word he had said to her on that 
quiet pier. It didn’t seem real yet ; 
it was too much like a dream, too 
like a beautiful happy dream to be 
true ; and the big blue eyes were 
looking up dreamily, wonderingly, 
with that far-off look in them, at 
the twinkling stars and quiet moon 
that was smiling slowly among the 
dim clouds above her head, looking 
up thoughtfully, forgetful of all save 
that one bright dream, forgetful of 
the prying eyes and tea and toast, 
forgetful of the laughing and talking, 
unheeding Captain Tom’s jokes and 
laughter, sitting over there in a 
waking dream, looking most awfully 
sentimental and stupid to those 
cheerful tea-drinkers at the table. 


“ A penny for your thoughts, Miss 
Lily,” said Captain Foulkes, coming 
over and sitting down beside her on 
that lonely little window-seat. 

“T wasn’t thinking of anything,” 
replied she, looking up and laughing ; 
**T was only looking at the stars and 
the moonlight on the water.” 

“And very sentimental objects. 
too ; how lackadaisical the poor old 
moon looks sometimes, doesn’t she ?” 

“Yes,” laughed Lily again ; “but 
the stars don’t look particularly me- 
lancholy, do they ?” 

“No; they’re jolly little things 
enough, always winking and blinking 
and smiling down on us so cozily. 
I like the stars; there’s something 
lively about them.” 

“ Well, I’ve got a kind of affection 
for the moon, too.” 

“ Ah, but then you’re a fickle young 
lady, you know.” 

“ Why, how do you mean ?” 

“Well, don’t you see there’s a new 
moon every month, and if you go on 
transferring your affections from one 
moon to another, you must be fickle. 
Don’t you understand ?” 

% Oh, yes; to be sure. I forgot 


stars to me, which shows how con- 
stant I am.” 

“Oh, I see; but even if the stars 
were to change, I don’t suppose there 
would be much difference in the new 
ones. The moon’s always the same 
moon to me.” 

“What ! when it’s only half a moon 
you like it just as well as when it’s a 
whole one ?” 

“How foolish you are. I won’t 
try to explain what I mean ; you’re 
too dull to see it.” 

“Nota bit; but I don’t understand 
exactly. Suppose, now, just for ar- 
gument’s sake, you were to find that 
the moon was made of green cheese, 
instead of silver and light, would you 
feel just as romantically attached to 
her as before ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure; but 
really this is the most absurd conver- 
sation I ever heard, and I won’t try 
to explain my feelings with regard to 
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the moon or stars any more to you. 
I see you can’t understand anything 
so prosy or strange, so we'll talk 
more rationally. How did you like 
the trip yesterday ?” 

“Oh, Liiked it very much indeed ; 
and how did you like it?” 

Theireyes met. Lily couldn’t help 
it; she had to laugh outright, he 
looked so absurdly knowing and jolly. 

“Yes, I thought you did. I’m 
very clear-sighted ; I saw it allin a 
minute; but really, joking apart, I 
like him very much. I think he’s 
a ‘gentlemanly fellow, very, and 
I suppose I may congratulate you, 
Lily. We're very old friends, you 
know, and I shall be very glad to see 

ou happy and settled, and all that 
kind of thing, very glad indeed ; and 
I know you won’t be angry with me 
for saying it, but upon my word I do 
feel very glad, and I congratulate you 
with all my heart.” 

“ Oh—oh, thank you, Tom, thank 
ou ; I know you mean it, and—and 
’m very much obliged to you for 

saying it ; but—but you won't men- 
tion it to any one just yet a bit ; its 
—its not quite settled yet, you know ; 
but I’m glad you like him, and thank 
you all the same, Tom.” 

There was a silence for a few 
minutes, during which time Miss 
Lily had time to recover herself, and 
she said, turning towards him again— 

“ Why don’t you get married, Tom ? 
I’msure youare quite old enough now.” 

“T don’t know,” he said, looking 
down. “I don’t think I should like 
to marry ; I haven’t found it so easy 
to forget the old days.” 

“Tom,” she said gently, and she 
laid that soft little hand of her’s on 
his arm, “are you still fond of her, 
Tom ?” 

“T don’t know ; I think I am.” 

“Ts it only thinking, then ?”’ 

“Tt’s better so ; isn’t it ?” 

“T don’t know ; why should it be ?” 

“Why should it be? Why you 
know as well as I do how fond [ was 

of her then, and how she used to 
snub me and quarrel with me always ; 
how the more I seemed to like her, 
the more she seemed to dislike me.” 

“ That’s two years ago, Tom. We 
havn't seen you since then till yes- 
terday.” 

“Two years! soitis. I’m a great 
fool not to have forgotten her in all 
that time, ain’t I?” 
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“No, I don’t think so at all. Oh, 
Tom, you know how I wish to see her 
matried to you, you’re such a good 
old fellow ; [ know you'd be so kind 
to her.” 

“Do you remember,” he said, still 
looking down, “that time long ago 
when I first confided in you all my 
troubles, that day that we spent at 
the cottage ; do you remember how 
I told you then that I could never 
tell her anything about it till I was 
sure she liked me. I was only a boy 
then, Lily, but I think I was right, 
don’t you?” 

“T don’t know, Tom ; I think she 
liked you then ; I told you so often.” 

“ Perhaps she did ; but she doesn’t 
now, that’s plain.” 

“Why don’t you try ?” 

* Because I know it would be use- 
less now ; I’ve nothing to offer her 
in the world, I’ve been such a fool 
about everything—such a fool ;’ and 
he struck his clenched hand on 
the window sill. ‘“ I must only learn 
to forget her—it’s what dozens 
of others have had to do—to live 
without her. I suppose I shall go 
on as I have been going, with no 
object in life, no hope to look forward 
to, nothing to make me a steadier or 
wiser man ; go on with my debts and 
follies sticking to me always, and no 
one to help me to lighten the burthen. 
It’s not likely she would care to take 
me with all my faults and poverty 
clinging to me and hampering me at 
every turn. It wouldn’t be fair to 
ask her ; it wouldn’t be right ; and— 
and don’t talk to me about marry- 
ing, Lily; I don’t want to think 
about it.” 

She was silent. She had nothing 
to answer to that impetuous speech. 
Perhaps he was right. They mightn’t 
be happy afterall, and of course Agnes 
could judge best for herself whether 
she liked him or not. It was better 
to leave it to time—leave it to that 
time far off which she was never to 
see—when hopes long cherished 
should be realized, and the troubled 
waters stilled for ever. 

Agnes was sitting at the piano, cool 
and fresh-looking as usual, in her soft 
white dress and smooth bands of 
golden hair, and the nimble fingers 
strayed over the notes carelessly. She 
was trying to remember some song 
that that long, ungainly young man 
at her side had heard her sing some 
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time ago, and wished to hear again, 
and her soft eyes were raised to his 
every now and then inquiringly. 

Oh, my little saint, how much moral 
courage you are in want of yet. 
Where are all those wise resolves 
made yesterday over that piece of 
tangled wool? Where is the firm will 
that was to shake off that day-dream, 
and leave you free and happy once 
again? Gone, blown away over those 
troubled waters, forgotten and cast 
aside now. 

“T can’t remember, really.” She 
was saying. “ Are you quite sure it 
wasn’t this ?’ and she shaped a few 
bars of an old song. 

“No ; oh no, it wasn’t that—it was 
something about a name, I think.” 

“The name; oh, of course—yes, I 
know what you mean—this,” and she 
played and hummed afew more notes. 

“ Yes, that’s it; will you sing it— 
it’s such a jolly song ?” 

And he sat down on a low stool 
close by, and listened, with his chin 
resting onhishands. He didn’t know 
much about music, I think, or didn’t 
see any great difference between one 
song and another, but somehow this 
one had struck him, and he liked it. 
Aggie had a sweet thrilling voice, 
with a clear ring in it, a sweet low 
voice, and the song suited it exactly, 
and very plaintive and sad sounded 
that melancholy little ballad to those 
two listening over there. It was a 
farewell—a long farewell to old loves 
and hopes, and Captain Tom heard 
every one of those sad words—heard 
every one—and his heart echoed them 
back again. There were tears in 
Lily’s eyes as the music ceased—idle 
tears that she couldn’t account for— 
half of joy and haif of sorrow; she 
was so happy on that evening, so 
foolishly happy, hugging her new 
treasure in her ek 

Oh, why is it that every joy is so 
near in sorrow, every hope so much 
like regret? Why is it that in all 
our pleasures there is something of 
pain for ever blending with the joy, 
and embittering the sweetest moments 
of our lives? Why is it that those 
idle tears will swell into our eyes un- 
consciously, unbidden, rising from our 
foolish hearts, and falling we know 
not why? Lily wasavery impulsive 
little girl, too much given to the melt- 
ing mood, easily stirred by anything 
sad or sorrowful, always ready to 
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condole with and weep for any one’s 
troubles and sorrows. Some one says, 
I forget who just now, that the truest 
natures, like the truest metals, are 
always easiest melted. It’s a very 
true saying, I think, and Lily’s was 
one of those natures, always ready to 
sympathize with any trouble. Captain 
Tom’s faithfulness touched her. She 
liked him so well, had such a happy 
remembrance of those old days he had 
spoken of, that those tears which had 
been very near her eyes all that time, 
now swelled and filled them to over- 
fiowing. They were sitting there side 
by side, silently listening to that clear 
voice, with those foolish tears still 
glistening in their eyes ; for Captain 
Tom, too, had been moved by that 
song, when the door opened and Jack 
Dashwood looked in upon them. 
There was surprise and amusement 
in his happy face as he saw his little 
Jiancée sitting so calmly by that fat 
mournful young man in the window, 
looking so sentimental and foolish. 
Captain Dashwood didn’t feel a bit 
jealous or angry at finding those two 
together, as he would have done yes- 
terday. He had too much confidence 
in that touching little girl, as yet, to 
fancy that she had any other than a 
friendly feeling for that stout young 
man, and he smiled down on her very 
approvingly as he drew near. Cap- 
tain Tom had too much tact not to 
perceive that his room would be far 
more acceptable than his company to 
his little confidant just then, so, mut- 
tering something about asking Miss 
Fremantle to favour them with 
another song, he shuftled off, and left 
his share of the seat to Jack. Here 
was another téte-d-téte on a bench. 
It really was very ridiculous, but Lily 
was getting quite accustomed to it 
now, and sat on there very happily 
looking out on the quiet sea and 
moon with that big romantic fellow 
by her side, who liked the sea and 
stars awfully, and had also a strange 
fickle affection for the silver moon. 
Other songs were sung in that thril- 
ling young voice, but there were no 
tears shed over them, and I’m afraid 
that selfish little girl in the window 
had forgotten the old days and Cap- 
tain Tom, forgotten his loves and sor- 
rows in a very heartless way, and had 
slipped away into her new dream 
again quite naturally. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


LIGHT AT LAST. 


THatT dutiful little note of Captain 

ashwood’s travelled up to the great 
metropolis with the usual speed, and 
arrived at its destination just in time 
for the rather late breakfast in No. — 
Park-lane. It lay there on that bright 
salver beside her ladyship’s plate and 
knife and fork, just as that other little 
note in that same handwriting had 
waited some three weeks ago; and 
Lady Georgina, who hadn’t heard 
since from her naughty boy, pounced 
rather eagerly on the square envelope, 
and broke the seal. 

“T hope Jack’s not thinking of 
coming away just as we are all going 
down,” she said. “It would be so 
pleasant to have him there.” 

Caroline was standing beside her 
mother all this time, and waiting to 
hear the contents of the letter. She 
didn’t much care whether the Cap- 
tain remained at Llanaber or not; it 
was nothing to her, but she did wish 
to see him married to Fanny Foulkes. 
It would be such a good connexion, 
and such a capital match for that 
penniless young spendthrift, who was 
such a burthen on the family just 
now, and she waited rather anxiously 
to hear the contents of that letter. 
Lady Georgina glanced hurriedly at 
that short little note. It was plainly 
written, and those few words were 
easily read; but she held it there 
before her long after she had read 
and understood the captain’s piece of 
news—held it there before her, not 
seeing it, or thinking of it, incredu- 
lous, thunderstruck—and her hand 
trembled so she could hardly hold the 
piece of paper. 

“Tt isn’t true—it can’t be true, 
Caroline ; read it to me; it’s some 
mistake.” And she held out the 
letter to her daughter. Caroline 
glanced over it, and she, too, felt 
shocked at the news ; Jack going to 
be married, poor good-for-nothing 
handsome Task going to be married 
to some silly little country miss ; 
going to throw himself away on some 
unknown, penniless little girl, while 
there was a young lady, desirable in 
every respect, pretty, fashionable, and 
an heiress, only waiting for that big, 
foolish young man to advance and 


claim her; she saw it all, as she 
looked at that cool, neat little note ; 
she knew at a glance, all the pains 
he had taken to concoct and write 
it ; she knew at once exactly how he 
had felt just then, she had felt the 
same herself; had felt that the only 
way to fight that battle well, was by 
coolness and sternness, by carrying 
that weak-minded old mother by 
storm ; and Caroline held the omin- 
ous letter in her hand silently ; she 
couldn’t call out upon him, or con- 
demn him ; she was just as greata 
fool herself, and she stood there 
holding the paper and looking into 
it sternly and with knitted brows and 
closed lips. 

“Mamma, I think some one ought 
to write to Jack; I’m sure he has 
been trapped by some low people,” 
and Caroline laid her hand on her 
mother’s arm and bent gently over 
the bowed head. 

“Shall I write, mamma, or will 
you ¢” 

Lady Georgina raised herself and 
looked up at her daughter. Oh, what 
a careworn old face that was that 
looked up then, so faded and pale, 
with such a life of trouble and 
anxiety written in the wrinkled fore- 
head and anxious eyes. 

“T will write,” she said, and she 
stood up from her seat, and her hand 
trembled, oh, so nervously, and she 
took the letter from her daughter : “I 
will write to him; he can’t be so 
mad, such a fool. It must be some 
i Give me the letter, Caro- 
ine.” 

“Mamma, wait a minute, wait and 
think what you are going to say to 
him ; a great deal will depend on this 
answer of yours ; you must lay it all 
before him, and iell him that it must 
not be ; mamma, dear, wait just half 
an hour, and we can talk it over up 
stairs.” 

And Caroline took hold of those 
two trembling hands and held them 
in her own firm ones, while she spoke. 
Lady Georgina had great confidence 
In her eldest daughter's advice and 
foresight, and generally allowed her- 
self to be ruled by that strong- 
minded young lady very quietly, and 
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she stood there looking blankly into 
that earnest face, and only half hear- 
ing those quick spoken words, but 
she didn’t try to disengage her hands 
from that firm grasp, and was thinkin 
in her own mind what she woul 
write to that troublesome son of hers, 
thinking of all she would say to dis- 
suade him from this mad folly. 

“ Caroline, let us come up now, and 
talk it over ; let us write to him at 
once ; Jack is so impulsive and hasty, 
it would be safer to do it now; tell 
me what to say to him. Oh, Carrie, 
Carrie, what shall I do ?” 

“We'll manage it; don’t think 
about it, mamma ; he must give it up, 
he can’t be so foolish ; he has nothing 
to live upon; he’ll see how impos- 
sible it is if you lay it all before him 
quietly.” 

“Oh, yes, he must, he must = itup; 
he can’t be so very much in love with 
her, he’s only been there three weeks, 
I think, and—and goodness knows 
who she is. Jack was always such a 
fool about girls, he has been in love 
so often, but it never came to this ; 
he never proposed for any one yet, 
and those kind of people are sure to 
make a fuss and stick him to his 
word.” 

“They're some vulgar designing 
creatures you may be sure, for Jack 

enerally knows how to manage his 
ove affairs very well, and never got 
himself into a scrape before, though 
I'm sure he flirts more than any other 
man I ever saw.” 

“Well, perhaps he’d be very glad 
to be helped out of this; and I dare 
say we'll manage it, for I couldn’t 
bear to see him married to a stupid 
little nobody of a creature, when he 
is so handsome and clever ; my poor 
boy, he’s always in some trouble or 
another.” 

And Lady Georgina sighed as she 
thought how remarkably afflicted by 
debts and other worries her poor bo 
had always been. It never struc 
her that that young man suffered 
more in this way than most young 
men, had heavier bills and debts to 
pay than other young dragoons ; 
every young gentleman had a certain 
amount of wild oats to sow, her 
ladyship knew, but she did not know 
that Captain Jack had sown more of 
that unprofitable seed than most 
other gentlemen ; had got into more 
scrapes than other young fashionables, 
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and was one of the most extravagant 

oung fellows about town. She only 

new how penitent and remorseful 
he had been, scores of times, over 
those follies; how sorry and repentant 
he had been over every one of those 
past offences ; and in her heart she 
forgave him for all, forgave him for 
the sighs and tears shed over his head 
so often, forgave him for the bitter 
heart-burnings and sorrowings of 
those old days, forgave him all, and 
was quite ready to forgive him as 
many more if necessary; but this new 
sin was greater, more unpardonable 
than all the rest, and if once commit- 
ted, repentance and remorse were use- 
less ; and that forgiving old lady, who 
had been so ambitious for her hand- 
some young prodigal, determined that 
if he once took unto him this penniless 
little girl, he might from thenceforth 
waste his substance how he would ; 
she wouldn’t help him, wouldn’t even 
let him partake of those husks— 
those stray pounds which he had 
fallen back upon so eagerly of yore ; 
there should be no more fatted calves 
killed for him then, no faithful for- 
giving heart should go out to meet 
him, even were he to repent ever so 
truly and bitterly ; no, from that time 
forth he should be an exile from that 
comfortable home and loving heart— 
an exile for ever. But it should be 
all his own doing ; she would write 
and tell him all this, and then, if he 
chose, with his eyes open, to choose 
that ineligible young lady he might 
do so; and having satisfied herself 
that this was the right and just 
course to pursue, Lady Georgina 
ascended to the drawing-room to 
write that important warning to the 
captain, her son. 

t was a very sensible, earnest let- 
ter, composed principally by Caroline, 
and written by that young lady, but 
containing nevertheless several fond, 
foolish speeches from that doting 
mother, who wouldn’t have written 
too cold a letter to her darling, and 
slipped in those one or two little en- 
dearments to soften the hard common 
sense of the rest. 

How those few fond little passages 
smote on the captain’s heart, as he 
read that long home-letter next day 
in the quiet, in that garden summer- 
house at the mansion ; how true and 
kind they seemed, and what a chord 
was touched in his heart as he read 
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the dispirited, urging words, “I know 
you'll give up this foolish affair for 
my sake—for my sake, who have al- 
ways loved you so.” And he sat 
there, holding the paper between his 
fingers, in the quiet, reading the 
anxious words. He knew she was 
right; that it was madness, folly; 
and that still small voice within him 
was crying out yet to be heard, was 
warning and disturbing him. I think 
it would have been better if Caroline 
had allowed her mother to write that 
letter after her own heart; I think 
those few entreating passages went 
nearer and deeper into the captain’s 
troubled heart than all the upbraid- 
ings and warnings conveyed in the 
rest ; I think Caroline didn’t under- 
stand that unruly nature half as well 
as did his mother ; I think she over- 
shot her mark in her eagerness, and 
only irritated him. 

“This is Miss Carrie’s doing,” he 
muttered, as he glanced angrily down 
the page. “Poverty and wretchedness 
indeed. I'd like to know about how 
much Mr. Arthur Miles can boast of 
just at present ; she’s a good person 
to be preaching and lecturing, I’m 
sure—better learn to look after her- 
self a little better ; she hasn’t done 
so much for the family that she need 
crow.” 

And he laughed to himself rather 
bitterly. Caroline didn’t understand 
how to deal with that very unman- 
ageable young man at all, and I think 
that all that talk and pother only 
made his weak nature cling the closer 
to his love, only strengthened and 
fortified his heart against all persua- 
sion. But he was touched by his 
mother’s little appeals, and he didn’t 
want to grieve that fond heart if he 
could help it ; she had been so good 
and true to him all those years, and 
he ran over in his mind all her faith- 
ful blinded love for him from the 
first, how she had petted and spoiled 
him so dreadfully when he was a tiny 
fellow in bibs and bare legs, what 
countless little offences were over- 
looked and winked at even then, and 
what a troublesome brat he must 
have been; and the captain sighed, 
and wished that he had been well 
chastised in those days, and taught 
more forbearance and patience ; and 
again, how she had protected and 
sheltered him against his father’s 
wrath later on in those young days, 
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when the young scamp was expelled 
from Eton, how she had carried him 
off from that impending flogging to a 
quiet little sea-side hotel, where they 
two had sheltered till the storm blew 
over; he ran over in his mind all the 
wild promises and vain resolutions he 
had made there to that believing. 
forgiving mother, and how the had 
all been cast to the winds and for- 
gotten since; how there had been 
wailing and weeping over his un- 
worthy head, when once again that in- 
corrigible young scamp had been rus- 
ticated from Oxford; there had been 
no angry father then to chastise the 
offender, the same patient heart had 
gone out to meet him, while he was 
yet a great way off, had paid his bills, 
and taken him off on the Continent 
till that storm had blown over also, 
and how had he repaid all this loving 
kindness? Not at all; he had al- 
ways been a burthen to ler, a trou- 
ble, and now he was going to give 
her yet one more wound—the cruel- 
lest of all, to her worldly heart ; for 
no one knew better than he. the 
schemes and hopes she had had for 
him, the plans and dreams which he 
was to realize ; no one knew better 
how she worshipped and loved him 
in spite of all his faults, but he 
couldn’t give up that little fuzzy- 
haired, bite een girl even for her— 
she must forgive him even this sin, 
too, and take that little penniless 
girl also into her heart as part of him- 
self, as the good new part that was 
to redeem all the rest, and reform and 
remodel those wandering passions. 
He sat there avery long time in 
that quiet garden, thinking and pon- 
dering over all this, and his mind was 
troubled about it; he saw no way 
out of his new dilemma, but to give 
up that vain dream of love in a cot- 
tage, love on three hundred a year, 
with butchers’ and bakers’ bills to 
be paid out of it, and those foolish 
debts still hanging over him, for the 
captain had committed one or two 
little indiscretions as yet unconfessed 
to his lady mother ; had one or two 
troubles which weighed considerably 
on his heart, and didn’t tend to make 
that picture of the future look any 
brighter. So there seemed no way 
out of this foolish mess but one, and 
that one way the captain was re- 
solved not to take, and he crushed 
that piece of paper in his hand vehe- 
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mently as he thought how impossible 
it would be to give up that blue-eyed 
little girl, crushed and tore it into 
pieces and cast it to the winds, and 
sat there very moodily and unhappily, 
for he hadn’t expected all this oppo- 
sition, and was confused and baffled 
by it. *“ What a fool I was to men- 
tion it,” he muttered, as he stood up 
and looked sulkily down on the mossy 
ground. “She would have waited 
any time ; I know she would—she’s 
the dearest little thing in the world ; 
but I’m in for it now, and I shall 
have the whole lot of them down on 
me in no time, preaching and bother- 
ing. It’s too bad, only for Caroline 
I could have managed the old lady 
as easily as anything. Td like to 
know what the deuce it is to her 
whether I make an idiot of myself or 
not. She’s the most interfering, con- 
founded, insolent fool I ever met ; 
and, by Jove, I'll pay her out for it 
too ; setting the old lady’s back up 


with her bosh.” 
fi Captain Dashwood kicked 
the’ gravel before him savagely, as he 
strode off in the direction of the 
house. He looked very ill-tempered 
certainly, as he entered the dim hall, 
and confronted Charlie, who was 
emerging from the library, very ill- 
tempered and sulky-looking; and 
Charlie, who couldn’t help remarking 
these signs of the captain’s state of 
temper, thought it best not to inquire 
into the contents of that letter which 
he had seen conveyed out to the gar- 
den, and which the captain had pro- 
mised to read to him when it arrived. 

Captain Jack stood there with his 
hands in his pockets looking rather 
defiant, and as if he were saying men- 
tally, “Come on,” and dreading, I 
dare say, Mr. Charlie’s inquiries about 
the letter and its contents, he wished- 
ed, I think just then, that he hadn’t 
made quite such a confidant of that 
young man; he was ashamed of the 
way in which his womankind had 
displayed their mercenary intentions 
with regard to himself, and some of 
those earnest appeals of Caroline’s 
were ringing still in his ear, and 
making very discordant music there ; 
but he had torn that beseeching 
agitating letter to pieces, that was 
one comfort, and now he might tell 
Charlie just as much or as little of 
the contents as he pleased. 

“Well, old fellow, I’ve heard from 
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home to-day,” he said, rousing him- 
self, and trying to look as if that 
hearing had been rather pleasant 
than otherwise. 

“Oh, indeed; and what do they 
think of your proceedings?” 

“Well, they don’t seem particu- 
larly well pleased ; I think they fanc 
I’m throwing myself away, and all 
that kind of thing, you know, and I 
dare say they’re right too.” 

“Why you don’t mean to say 
you’re beginning to regret it so soon, 
Jack ?” 

“Oh no—not to regret it at all— 
but you know, Charlie, its only natu- 
ral that they should expect me to do 
something better.” 

“Well, I don’t know what better 
you could have done; she’s a dear 
pretty little thing, and seems fond of 
you too, and you might wait some 
time, I dare say, before finding any 
one half as nice.” 

“ Well, I can tell you I know two or 
three young ladies just as pretty, that 
I might have for the asking to-mor- 
row.” 

“T dare say ; but that’s nothing to 
the point ; you don’t care for any of 
them I presume, and you do care for 
Miss Fremantle, which makes all the 
difference.” 

“Yes, you’re right there, I do care 
for her, and very much too I can tell 
you, or I wouldn’t be in such a hurry 
to marry her against all advice.” 

“Then they don’t approve of it ?” 

“No; how could they? and I’m 
sure they’re right; but you need’nt 
look at me that way, Charlie; I’m 
not the least shaken in my intention ; 
I intend to stick to my foolish love 
affair; I’m not the least inclined to 
back out of it, and I’m quite satisfied 
that I couldn’t do better than marry 
that pretty little thing just for simple 
love, and I dare say I shall be a 
thousand times happier than if I was 
spliced to Miss Fanny Foulkes, or 
any other fashionable young lady ; so 
you needn’t look so glum, old fellow, 
I'm not the least uneasy about my 
affairs, and I can manage them pretty 
well without their assistance, I’m 
sure,” and he laughed a little bitterly 
to himself. 

“Well, I’m glad to hear you say so 
Jack, and if you really like her, as I 
think you do, you’re quite right to 
stick to her through thick and thin, 
and not to be turned aside from your 
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promise by any talk or nonsense ; 
you've given your word now, and 
don’t break it, Jack, or you'll repent 
it some time or another.” 

“Yes, I think I was right to ask 
her, and I'm sure we'll get on very 
well, and you needn’t be afraid, my 
dear fellow, ’'m not a bit sorry I have 
committed myself ; I wouldn’t undo 
it this minute for all the world ; and 
I’m fonder of her than of my mother 
and sisters, and the whole lot of them 
put together.” 

“That's right, sir,’ and Charlie 
shook his friend’s hand laughingly, 
and they walked over to the hall door 
and stood looking out into the sun- 
light side by side. 

“Yes, I love her better than the 








PueE time seemed to go very, very 
slowly to Lady Georgina Dashwood, 
that week seemed longer than any 
other she had ever passed ; she was 
so uneasy and anxious about her pro- 
digal, who had not deigned to answer 
that appealing letter, and of whom 
she had heard nothing ever since ; 
but the long wished-for day for the 
emigration into Wales had come at 
last, and Captain Foulkes had re- 
ceived intimation that his guests were 
to arrive on this very evening with 
which my chapter opens, and the 
lumbering old family coach had been 
turned out for the occasion, had been 
scrubbed and polished up, and two of 
Captain Tom’s horses attached to it, 
and it was just now waiting outside 
the A—— station to receive the tra- 
vellers, and convey them to the 
Elms. 

Presently the train came steaming 
and puffing down the line, and finally 
drew up at the station, and then 
there was the usual hustling and 
bustling about, and then the stream 
of passengers came pouring out into 
the open air, and Williams, the coach- 
man, who had been on the look-out 
for his mistress, perceived that lady 
surrounded by countless other ladies, 
standing in the middle of the plat- 


form haranguing the porters in ge-* 


neral and no one in particular, and 
indicating various large square boxes, 
and gesticulating frantically after va- 


CHAPTER XIII. 


GUESTS AT THE ELMS. 





whole wide world, better than every- 
thing, and [ll never marry. another 
woman ; and all their talk only makes 
me love her more, makes me deter- 
mined to be true to her for ever.” 

And his dark eyes looked deeper 
and more passionate as he looked out 
into the light, and his voice trembled 
as he spoke; and Charlie thought 
better of his friend then than ever he 
had done before, and gave him credit, 
I think, for more determination and 
firmness than was to be found in that 
reckless young man’s composition, 
and they stood there in silence look- 
ing out on that fair view of green 
trees and waving grass, looking out 
on that golden sun, and seeing light 
at last. 


rious small ones, which were being 
pulled and dragged in different direc- 
tions. It took some time to collect 
all the luggage and dispose of it on 
the top of the "bus, bound for Llana- 
ber, and it took some time also to 
dispose of those six ladies in the car- 
riage; but finally the lumbering old 
vehicle was put in motion, and Cap- 
tain Tom’s beasts had a good pull of 
it up the hill. I don’t think any one 
of those six well packed ladies en- 
joyed their drive in the close dark 
carriage along that shady winding 
road ; they were none of them very 
comfortable or happy, and Miss 
Foulkes seemed about the only per- 
son in any humour for talking ; that 
young lady seldom kept silence long 
on any occasion, and she was just 
now in a very good humour, sitting 
there jammed in between the two 
Miss Dashwoods in the front seat of 
that roomy old coach. 

“Thank heaven the train business 
is over,” she said, with a sigh, as they 
laboured up the steep hill at the top 
of the town. “How I loathe the 
dust and dirt of the English trains.” 

“Yes, I dislike the train too. I 
think it’s equally disgusting any- 
where,” answered Caroline ; and then 
the party relapsed again into silence, 
and Miss Foulkes had to content 
herself with peeping out into the 
light, catching glimpses of trees and 
mountains through that very small 
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aperture, which served for a window 
in the family coach. 

“T wonder Tom didn’t come to 
meet us,” said Lady Mary, breaking 
the silence once again. “ But I sup- 

ose he had something else to do. 

e told me in his last letter that we 
weren’t, to expect to see the place 
looking anything better than just 
tolerable just now. He found things 
ali at sixes and seven when he 
came down, and he hasn’t had 
much time to get them into order 
since ;.but it really is all his own 
fault, he’s one of the most harum- 
scarum creatures in the whole world; 
and goodness knows, my dears, he 
may not have remembered that we 
shall want beds to sleep in to-night, 
or dinner to eat,” and she laughed a 
comfortable little laugh from her 
dark corner. 

“ What a cheerful picture you are 
drawing, mamma,” broke in Miss 
Fanny again, “let us hope that Tom 
isn't quite such a goose as all that.” 

“T dare say we shall be very com- 
fortable,” said Lady Georgina from 
her corner ; “and I’m quite anxious 
to see the old place. Are we far from 
it now ?” 

* We're about half way, I think.” 
And then the party fell back again 
on their thoughts, and no other re- 
mark of any consequence was made 
for the rest of the journey. 

They were all relieved I think, as 
the carriage drew up at the tall iron 
gate at the entrance to the Elms, and 
more and more relieved as they 
drove slowly up the winding avenue. 
They couidn’t see much of the place 
through that small square window, 
but what they did see looked very 
well, with the dying light of a very 
bright golden sunset gilding the 
leaves and grass around then. Cap- 
tain Tom had made superhuman 
efforts to get things into order before 
the great day, and had succeeded so 
well that his remarking parent didn’t 
perceive any change in the old place 
since her last visit there. Captain 
Tom had put his own hand to the 
plough, and had actually helped to 
weed and rake those overgrown 
walks and beds himself; had, with 
his own busy hands, nailed up those 
straggling roses on the house wall, 
had trained and placed them so artis- 
tically, that they now made a very 
thick fresh coating over the dusty 
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old walls, and twined themselves 
very charmingly round the windows. 
Captain Tom Foulkes had even sur- 
prised himself with his new changes 
and improvements; it wasn’t the 
same dismal dilapidated old house 
upon which he had looked so hope- 
lessly a short time before; but a 
comfortable cozy looking habitation 
on which the setting sun fell brightly 
as those six weary females looked 
out of their stuffy coach upon it. 

Captain Tom was at the door to 
receive them and help the six ladies 
out of the carriage. He had a cheer- 
ful word to say to each, and a cheer- 
ful smile for all, as he ushered them 
into the drawing-room, where things 
also looked wonderfully fresh and 
cheerful, and where the sunlight fell 
through the open window on bright 
chintz covers, and white muslin cur- 
tains, —fell on a rather faded Turkey 
carpet and on a rather dingy white 
watered wall-paper, where Miss 
Fanny Foulkes, in water-colours, 
smiled down vaguely on the curtains, 
and carpet, and chintz covers. Miss 
Foulkes in water-colours was not the 
Miss Foulkes whom people met at 
balls, and flirted and danced with. 
She was not the arch, saucy little 
girl whom men thought such fun and 
whom girls disliked and feared—not 
at all the same ; it was a charmingly 
innocent soft little face which was 
siniling down from out that dingy- 
gilt frame on the drawing-room wall 
—a charmingly soft, meaningless 
young face, with very red lips and 
black hair, and liquid dark eyes, 
gazing up dreamily at the ceiling. 

“You're earlier than I thought,” 
said Captain Foulkes, standing under 
that smiling face and speaking to 
Miss Dashwood cheerily. 

“Are we 1—I didn’t know,” she 
said. “It seems to me as if we had 
been travelling for days—I hate tra- 
velling so.” 

“Well, that’s all over now, #for 
some time at least, and I dare 
you're glad ?” 

“Very ; [should like never to have 
any more of it—I’m tired of it.” 

“You've travelled about a good 
deal in your time, haven’t you ? 

“Yes, indeed, and there’s nothing 
I hate more.” 

“Come up and let us see what 
rooms Mr. Tom has appointed for 
us,” cried the vivacious Miss Fanny, 
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linking her arm in Miss Dashwood’s, 
and pulling her off. 

uf haven’t appointed rooms for 
anyone—I left that to old Nell’s 
judgment,” said Captain Tom, laugh- 
ing as the two young ladies left the 
room. “I only hope they’re all 
right. It was a great responsibility 
to leave on one wretched aiiler— 
wasn’t it, Lady Georgina ?” 

“T don’t know that; I think if 
we're to judge by the drawing-room, 
we're likely to find ourselves toler- 
ably comfortable, Captain Foulkes,” 
answered her ladyship, as she fol- 
lowed her hostess up the staircase. 

Dinner at the Elms was rather a 
solemn ceremony on this same even- 
ing, and Captain Tom’s cheery jokes 
and stories fell rather flat. The 
Dashwood family were certainly a 
rather dull family, and the dinner 
in No. —, Park-lane, was generally 
a very dull meal indeed, where every- 
one eat his dinner silently and plod- 
dingly, and where Lady Georgina, 
looming stately and frowning at 
the head of the table, seemed to 
cast a shadow over that festive board, 
and where everyone seemed to be 
eating and drinking in a dream, and 
brooding over his or her several 
secret griefs and troubles. So Cap- 
tain Tom found it rather hard work 
entertaining his guests, his little 
sallies were received so very blankly 
and coldly by those three silent Miss 
Dashwoods, and so solemnly and 
dryly by that pompous old lady at 
his side. And Miss Fanny, who was 
also oppressed by those blank faces, 
and who didn’t think it worth her 
while to try and help that much- 
tasked brother of hers to try and 
rouse those drooping spirits, sat there, 
looking very moody and distrait, 
and glancing out into the sunlight 
outside, which fell on that thick yew 
hedge and gravel walk, thinking, 
most likely, how dull it would be 
straying about this stupid old place 
for the next two montlis, ruralizing. 
So the stories and jokes began to flag 
considerably, and the clattering of 
knives and forks and other utensils 
went on undisturbed ; and Captain 
Tom felt relieved when that solemn 
meal was concluded and those silent 
females had retired to their sanctum, 
the drawing-room, and he was left 
alone, with the biscuitsand decanters, 
to sip his wine in peace, and stare out 
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blankly on that golden-tinted yew 
hedge and clear blue sky. The tea- 
drinking at the Elms that evening 
was not so dull by any means. Miss 
Fanny was moved to exert herself, 
and play and sing for her guests’ edi- 
fication—to play those rattling, soul- 
less old galops and waltzes which 
they had heard dozens of times be- 
fore, and to sing those animated 
piquant little ballads which were so 
oppressively familiar to them; but 
even these were welcome now, and 
seemed to thaw the ice a little, and 
make these young ladies more at 
home in the dim drawing-room, and 
Captain Tom found that with a little 
perseverance way might be made and 
those three silent tongues loosened ; 
and town news and gossip was soon 
flowing pretty freely among them, 
and Miss Dashwood was just now 
sitting on that chintz-covered sofa 
with Captain Tom by her side, talking 
very freely and eagerly, with that 
fair young water-colour face smiling 
down perpetually on her unconscious 
head, as she was saying— 

“But when did you see him ?” 

“Yesterday, I think, I met him 
walking along the low road ;” and 
Captain Tom looked rather quizzically 
down on the Turkey carpet, and 
smiled to himself. 

“Oh, indeed, you know him I 
suppose.” 

“Yes, oh yes, I met him a short 
time ago; he’s stopping with Oke- 
don, isn’t he. You know him, I 
dare say, a very nice young fellow. 
We went on a yachting expedition a 
short time ago; that was the first 
time I met your brother.” 

“Oh, I see, a pic-nic party; were 
there many ?” 

“Well, let’s see, there were the 
two Miss Fremantles, and” —— 

“ Who are they, now ?” 

“Oh, they’re two very jolly little 
girls who are stopping near here. 
But do you mean to say that Cap- 
tain Dashwood has never mentioned 
them to you!” and Captain Tom 
smiled down again on the faded 
carpet. 

“Oh, I dare say he has; I quite 
forget. But tell me, what are they 
like? I may know them. Do they 
come from London or where ?” 

“Well, they come from Chelten- 
ham, but they’re stopping here for the 
summer. Very nice little girls, indeed. 
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I wonder you haven’t heard of them 
before. I fancied that Captain Dash- 
wood was very intimate there, I 
don’t know though.” 

“Oh, Jack always makes friends 
with every one. I suppose by this 
time hé has got up a regular flirta- 
tion with ons of them, or perhaps 
both,” and Miss Caroline looked in- 
quiringly into Captain Tom’s jolly 
face. 

“Well, I'm not at liberty to say, 
but I fancy he admires one of them 
a good deal ; but perhaps it’s only to 
amuse himself that he walks and 
sits so much with them ; very likely 
he’s only flirting as you say.” 

Caroline made no answer. Captain 
Foulkes mustn't be enlightened into 
that little slip of Jack’s, there was 
nothing to be gained by telling that 
good-humoured gentleman anything 
about that new family grievance. So 
she sat there looking straight before 
her into the dimly lighted room, and 
maintaining a grave silence. 

“ How well your sister sings,” he 
said, looking across at that slight 
little figure at the piano. “ Wonder- 
fully well! She has got such a power- 
ful sweet voice ; I like listening to it— 
it reminds me so of Miss Fremantle’s 
singing ; it’s very sweet, very.” 

“Miss Fremantle, oh that’s the 
young lady we were talking of just 
now, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, the eldest one, a very nice 
girl indeed.” 

* And is she the young lady whom 
Jack admires so?” and Caroline 
laughed a little carelessly. 

“Oh no, that’s the younger one.” 

* Does she sing too ?” 

“No, I don’t think so.” 

* Does she work, or draw, or paint, 
or doanything useful or ornamental ¢ 
You see I’m beginning to take an 
interest in Jack's new flame. I want 
to know all about her,” and Caroline 
laughed again. 

= Well, I don’t think she does any- 
thing very useful; she’s just a pretty, 
idle, affectionate little girl.” 

“ Well, I’m afraid that would never 
suit poor Jack. I think his wife ought 
to be a very useful energetic person, 
who would quite rule him, and keep 
him to his P’s and Q’s; but a pretty 
idle little girl would certainly be the 
ruin of him—they’d never get on 
together. I know Jack so well, he’s 
such an irresolute, careless, extrava- 
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gant fellow; they’d be sure to live 
beyond their means and get into all 
kinds of messes at once.” 

Caroline didn’t perceive in her 
eagerness that she was giving her 
handsome brother a very doubtful 
character to Miss Foulkes’s brother, 
a character which wouldn’t exactly 
tend to make that young man anxi- 
ous to have that good-for-nothing 
scamp for a brother-in-law ; but she 
was too eager and anxious to hear 
all about that interesting little girl 
to think much of what Captain Tom 
might think, and she went on say- 
ing— 

““They’d be so reckless and igno- 
rant, I know they would, and Jack 
has only a very little of his own to 
spend—indeed what he has doesn’t 
half keep him, he’s so very extrava- 
gant ; and you know mamma will 
never forgive him if he marries a 
little nobody of a creature, with no 
money or connexion, or anything to 
recommend her; it would be so dread- 
ful, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Well, I don’t know ; I suppose, of 
course, it would be a great thing if 
he did make a nice match, and all 
that kind of thing ; but the Freman- 
tles are very good people, you know. 
Mrs. Fremantle was one of the 
Haughtons of Haughton, Cheshire, 
you know, and Mr. Fremantle’s a 
very gentlemanly old fellow; but 
there’s no money I should say, at 
least not much.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that money is 
every thing; of course it’s a great 
point, and I’m not so romantic as 
to imagine that people can live on 
love, and have no butcher's bills or 
rent to pay; and yet I don’t mean 
to say that I should like to see Jack 
marry any one simply for money. I 
think that’s the worst thing any one 
ever did; it’s always sure to end 
badly.” 

“But you think that if one could 
combine the two it would be all 
right.” 

“ Yes, that’s what I mean.” 

“That seldom happens, I think.” 

“Very seldom.” 

“ For my part I’m inclined to think 
that love is the great thing after all, 
and that if people have just enough 
to keep the pot boiling tolerably well 
they need never repent having made 
a —e love-match ; what do you 
Bay 
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* Well, yes, I suppose you’re right ; 
but you know the pot can’t be kept 
boiling without a little money, and 
really, Jack has only just what buys 
his cigars and keeps his horses, and 
half pays his tailors’ bills. If he was 
steady and cautious, I should think it 
the best thing he could do; but really, 
as it is, I think it would be the ruin 
of him.” 

“T don’t know that at all. I’m 
romantic enough to believe in the 
reformation of even such a spend- 
thrift, and I don’t think you could do 
better than just let him have his way 
this once, and marry the young lady 
if he wants to.” 

Caroline had been more confidential 
than she had intended, and had let 
Captain Tom into that family secret 
- quite by accident in her eagerness, 
and she didn’t know what to say just 
now. It was better, then, to make a 
confidant of him at once, and let him 
into all the particulars of that little 
business. He knew a good deal of 
the world, and had some common 
sense, that was plain, and Caroline 
determined that he should be en- 
lightened completely. 

“Well, you see Jack has got him- 
self engaged, or something of the 
kind, to this very little girl, and 
mamma won’t hear of it, and Jack 
must either throw over that ridiculous 
engagement or have a regular blow 
up with her.” 

“ Oh, I see, it’s a regular case then, 
by Jove !” and Captain Tom smiled 
to himself again. 

“Yes ; but Captain Foulkes, may 
I rely on you that you won’t mention 
it to any one, not evento your mother, 
or Fanny; he may get out of it yet, 
and mamma would be so angry with 
me if she thought I told you.” 

“Oh, certainly, I shan’t mention 
it—oh, dear no; but I’m glad you 
told me, for they’re great friends of 
mine, those little girls, and—and when 
is it to be ?” 

“Oh—I—I don’t know exactly,” 
and Caroline felt rather baffled. 
Great friends, indeed. Then she had 
only been telling that stout gentle- 
man a piece of news which he had 
known some time most likely—had 
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been calling on him to lament over 
and condemn that very little girl who 
was such an old friend of bis, and in 
whom he no doubt took a very lively 
interest ; sothere was no use confiding 
in that gentleman any more, their 
interests lay in different directions, 
and their ideas on the subject were 
quite at variance. 

Captain Foulkes was somewhat 
amused by Miss Dashwood’s con- 
fusion. He didn’t want to be made 
a confidant of, or forced to take arms 
against that helpless little girl down 
in the village. If Captain Dashwood 
tried to back out of that romantic love- 
match, Captain Tom wouldn't think 
any better of the Dashwood family in 
consequence ; so he sat there on the 
chintz-covered sofa, turning all this 
over in his mind, and waiting for 
his companion to make a new remark. 
That young lady not seeing her way 
very clearly, and having been, as it 
were, thrown on her back by that an- 
nouncement of the Captain’s, was 
silent too, and they sat there side by 
side, looking across to the group at 
the piano. Miss Georgina Dashwood 
was just now favouring the company 
with one of those thrilling, passionate 
Italian songs which were such favour- 
ites of hers, and her clear rich voice 
was swelling up, in its powerful 
sweetness, over the other sounds in 
that quiet drawing-room, and stirring 
up those vain dreams in Captain 
Tom’s heart. Hers was one of those 
voices which can haunt and thrill us 
always—one of those voices which 
can steal and creep into our hearts, 
and cling to us always through all 
our lives, through all time; and 
he was looking over at that slight 
little figure at the piano, not seeing 
it, or thinking of it, but hearing 
only that strange sweet voice, which 
was to-be henceforth the music of 
his life, to take the place of that 
other voice which was dying out in- 
his heart, to catch up the echo and 
swell it there for ever; and he sat 
there beside that silent young lady on 
the sofa, with that lackadaisical ex- 
pression once again on his jolly face, 
and a very hopeless feeling working 
still at his heart, 
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CROQUET. 


Captain Jonn DasHwoop didn’t feel 
particularly well pleased as he thought 
of that invasion of well-meaning 
but troublesome relations, who were 
making that descent upon him in his 
out of the way quiet little Welsh vil- 
lage. He didn’t feel very amicably 
disposed towards any one of those 
four ladies who had accompanied 
Lady Mary and Miss Foulkes down 
to that quiet country house by the 
sea the day before. He had his battle 
to fight with one of them, but he was 
determined to fight it like a man, and 
whatever he did, not to give in to 
those absurd entreaties which he 
knew would be poured upon him by 
that anxious mother, and he was 
sitting on that stone balustrade which 
faced the red brick front of the 
Manoir, dangling his legs over it, and 
looking out lazily upon that familiar 
scene of green and blue. 

“T must go and do my manners,” 
he said, turning to Charlie, who was 
leaning on that stone railing and 
looking out also on the green slopes 
and far-off sea. “It’s a confounded 
nuisance, that’s one thing I know. 
They'll be all looking as glum as 
mustard-pots, and gaping at me as if 
I was the greatest blackguard on 
earth—I know so well the way they 
always go on,” and Captain Dash- 
wood knocked those dangling heels 
against the stones very savagely. 

“They came yesterday — didn’t 
they ? 7“ to be sure. Oh, you'd 
better put a good face on the matter, 
and walk boldly into the lions’ den 
to-day.” 

“Well, I suppose so ; but it’s not a 
very pleasant idea, my dear fellow, 
facing the four of them, Caroline 
being a host in herself.” 

It had to be done—this visit to the 
Elms had to be made to-day, whether 
the Captain liked it or not, and he 
and Charlie dawdled over the morn- 
ing very stupidly—in the garden 
smoking, in the stables examining 
Mr. Okedon’s horses—about the 
farm and corn-fields, seeing how 
things were getting on there. ‘Tt was 
very stupid work for oe Jack, 
who didn’t know the difference be- 


tween a fat pig and a lean one, and 
who didn’t in the least care whether 
the corn was cut this month or the 
next. But there was nothing else to 
be done, and Mr. Charles Okedon 
saw plenty of things to interest him 
in his well-stocked yards and wide 
fields, and couldn’t understand that 
indifferent feeling of the Captain’s ; 
so they had loitered about all the 
morning, and it was just two now as 
they sat on that cool balustrade, look- 
ing out on that pleasant view—just 
two, and the Captain had agreed to 
make that grand descent at half-past 
two, and they were only waiting 
there for the eventful moment to 
arrive. 

“We'll ride,” said Captain Dash- 
wood, looking round again; “the 
horses will make a good excuse for 
not staying long. We cansay we are 
going to exercise them a bit, or some- 
thing—can’t we ?” 

“ Very well ; if you choose to lay 
that sin more on your conscience, I’m 
willing, only if 1 were you I should 
much prefer having an explanation 
at once, and hearing all they had to 
say before you let another day pass. 
Don’t you think so ?” 

“Well, perhaps, yes; I suppose 
I'd better run the gauntlet at once, 
and have done with it; so come 
along.” 

“We may as well ride—all the 
same—as we can come home by the 
village after, you know.” 

“Very well.” 

And a few minutes more, and these 
two young men were riding along 
that shady low road, at the back of 
the Manoir, in the direction of the 
Elms. Captain Dashwood’s heart 
was beating very quickly, as they 
rode under the iron gate and up the 
shady avenue, and he was wishing— 
oh, how fervently—that that impend- 
ing interview was over, and that he 
and Charlie were back again in their 
comfortable old red brick honse, It 
was a good long ride up that shady 
avenue, and it was some time before 
the sombre front of Captain Tom’s 
habitation came in sight. There was 
no golden sun to-day to light up that 
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dingy building, or gild the roses and 
ivy leaves, and it looked dull enough 
as these two horsemen came riding 
up under the tall trees. 

The ladies were at home, and so 
the two horsemen had to dismount, 
and follow the solemn butler into 
the dingy hall. A minute more, 
and the drawing-room door was 
thrown open, and “ Mr. Okedon, 
Captain Dashwood” was thundered 
out in the stout butler’s most im- 
posing bass voice, and Mr. Okedon 
and Captain Dashwood found them- 
selves in that same dimly-lighted 
drawing-room where Captain Tom 
had sat listening to those impas- 
sioned Italian ditties the evening 
before, with those same washed-out 
chintz covers and faded carpets, and 
with that same insipid young water- 
colour face smiling down that eternal 
smile on their heads also. There was 
a rustling of silks as the two young 
men stood in the dvorway, and a 
stout elderly female, with a round, 
rosy, happy face, held out her hand 
to greet them as they came into the 
room. You needn’t be told that that 
jolly, smiling old lady is Captain 

om’s mother. She is Captain Tom 
all over, wanting only his suit of gray 
shooting clothes and black mousta- 
chios.- She has his kindly smile on 
now as she holds Charlie Okedon’s 
hand in hers, and she is looking up 
at him with Captain Tom’s bright 
dark, laughing eyes. 

“* How are you, Mr. Okedon? It’s 
an age since we've met—isn’t it? 
—quite an age,” and she smiles up 
again on that big figure, for Charlie 
is a great favourite of hers and a very 
old friend. ‘“ And how are you, Cap- 
tain Dashwood? It’s an age since 
I’ve seen you too,” and she holds that 
other big hand in hers for a minute, 
and looks up into his face also; but 
he is not one of her favourites ; he is 
not half so handsome in her eyes as 
that other young man at his side, and 
= doesn’t smile half so sweetly on 

im. 

Lady Mary is the only occupant 
of the chintz-covered drawing-room ; 
“The young ladies are all out playing 
croquet,” as she informs her visitors, 
“and Lady Georgina is —_—— 
from one of her bad headaches, an 
is just now lying down in her room.” 

*But you'll stay to dinner of 
course,” she goes on to say, “ Lady 
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Georgina will be down then I dare 
say, and it seems a pity to rouse the 
poor thing yet, even to see you 
Captain Dashwood, for she is getting 
a little sleep just now, which will do 
her good.” 

“Oh, yes, of course, don’t think of 
rousing her for me; we can call to- 
morrow and see her,” and Captain 
Dashwood felt immensely relieved 
that the evil day was put off. 

* Call to-morrow! Why you're going 
to stay to dinner, of course, Captain 
Dashwood ; you'll see her then, you 
know.” 

“Oh thanks, thanks; but I’m 
afraid Charlie and I are—that is 
we've brought the horses over, and 
I’m afraid we couldn't manage to 
stop away long ; what do you think, 
Charlie?” and Captain Dashwood 
gave his friend a very entreating look 
across the room. 

“Well, I don’t know—I suppose— 
we couldn't manage it, I think—we’d 
better not,” murmured Charlie, who 
wasn't a very good hand at framing 
excuses, and who didn’t know what 
to say. 

“ Oh, nonsense,” cried Lad} Mary; 
“the horses shall be taken good care 
of, and Tom will be so angry if I let 
you go without seeing him.” 

“Where is he to-day ?” 

“He's gone over to A—— to see 
about the horses, they were to come 
down to-day ; but he'll be back early 
in theevening, and he would be sosorry 
to miss you if I were to let you run 
away before dinner.” 

“Oh, thanks—thanks, very much, 
I’m so” 

“Oh, don’t say another word; but 
wouldn’t you young gentlemen like 
to join in the croquet outside? Yes, 
of course you would. How selfish of 
me to be keeping 1% in here, talk- 
ing to a stupid old woman, while 
there are four young ladies, who I 
am sure will be very glad to see you 
both. There that’s the way, Mr. 
Okedon—you know it I think—down 
by the yew hedge. Yes that’s it? 
good-by.” 

And she waved her hand to the 
two retreating figures. 

Down by the yew hedge tramped 
the two gentlemen in search of the 
croquet nymphs ; it was a very lon 
thick yew hedge, with a gravel wie 
running alongside of it—the same 
hedge and walk upon which Captain 
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Tom had looked out from among his 
glasses and decanters so very moodily 
the evening before. There certainly 
had been great weeding and scraping, 
and the moss on this walk at least 
had quite disappeared. The yew 
hedge -had been clipped, and the 
straggling monthly roses had been 
nailed and tied up against the wall ; 
but still the little ovals and squares 
of beds, which should have been so 
trim and neat, were sadly disorderly 
and overgrown, and the fair blow of 
pinks and marigolds were spoiled and 
choked by the tall thistles and net- 
tles which were mingling with them 
and bending them over with their 
heavy weight. Here was a poor 
little struggling plant of blue forget- 
me-nots, beaten down and hidden by 
weeds ; here was a handsome rose 
bush, uxsupported by stake or bass 
mat, swaying here and there in the 
breeze unheeded; here was a large 
square bed of red geraniums, untrim- 
med, unkept,and overgrown too, blown 
this way and that, and the little red 
flowers were hanging their poor little 
dishevelled heads disconsolately, as 
Captain Dashwood and Charlie Oke- 
don passed quickly on. I don’t think 
Captain Jack perceived the state of 
things in those little garden beds. I 
don’t think he remarked the smother- 
ing forget-me-nots, or dishevelled 

inks and geraniums; he was staring 

fore him down the gravel walk, 
with his hands in his pockets and 
the end of that long moustachois in 
his mouth as usual ; but to Charlie 
there was something of sacrilege in 
this neglect and desolation. It was 
a real pain to that young country 
gentleman to see those broken rose 
trees and dilapidated flower beds, 
and his quick experienced eye de- 
tected every one of those intruding 
weeds, which were choking the timid 
struggling little flowers, and he was 
frowning down impatiently on the 
wildernesses of overgrown plants 
beside him. 

On still they tramped by that yew 
hedge and flower beds, till an arched 
opening in that thick green wall 
showed a close-mown green square 
of grass, with a dozen white painted 
little hoops all studded over it, and 
countless little coloured balls lying 
here and there on the soft green 
mould. Captain Jack and his friend 
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passed under this arch of green yew, 
and stood all at once in the presence 
of those four croquet nymphs of 
whom they had come in search. 

It had been a very dull game that 
those four young ladies had been 
engaged in—a very dull game, want- 
ing both spirit and interest ; and they 
had been knocking those little 
coloured balls about very recklessly 
among those little whitened hoops, 
and had not been feeling much in- 
terest in that little sham battle, 
where Caroline and Fanny were 
holding their own against Julia and 
Georgie, and those two intruding 
gods were hailed rapturously as they 
appeared under that green arch in the 
yew hedge. 

“Oh, Jack, is that you ?” 

“ How are you, Mr. Okedon ?”’ 

“Tm so glad to see you, Jack.” 

And Captain Dashwood had to 
submit to be well mauled and hugged 
by his affectionate sisters before he 
could get time to turn to Miss 
Fanny, and take that neat little 
glove of hers in his big hand and 
look into her pretty little piquant 
face with his handsome eyes. 

“ Why, it’s an age since we've met,” 
he said, detaining that not unwilling 
little glove—“quite an age; and how 
are you, Miss Foulkes ?” 

“Oh, I’m very well, thanks.” 

“You needn't tell me you’re very 
well, I never saw you look more 
charming,” he said, looking down 
steadily on those drooping lids and 
long dark lashes. 

He was accustomed to pay very 
broad compliments to that youn 
lady, and she was quite accustome 
to listen to them, and so there was 
no blushing or simpering at this new 
one; and Miss Fanny stood there 
under that steady fire from those 
dark eyes quite at her ease, and bear- 
ing it with the greatest composure. 
They both forgot, I think, that Mr. 
Okedon and the Miss Dashwoods 
were unacquainted with each other, 
and were just now standing there, 
looking on at that tender little meeting 
in silence. If Charlie had been any 
other man in the world, I think he 
would have broken the ice for him- 
self, and opened fire with those three 
gaping young ladies; but he wasn’t 
gifted with much coolness or self- 
possession, and was standing ‘there 
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among those balls and hoops, look- 
ing very much put out and awk- 
ward. 

“Oh, by Jove! I forgot. Caroline, 
this is Okedon, you ought to know 
_ him ; here, I say, Charlie, these are 

my sisters.” 

And Mr. Charles Okedon actually 
found himself shaking hands with 
those three gaping young ladies, and 
exchanging very friendly greetings 
with them, and those sunburnt cheeks 
of his were very red, and those gray 
eyes were bent very modestly on the 
green grass. 

“Yes, I think we ought to know 
each other, Mr. Okedon, I’ve heard 
so much of you from Jack,” Caroline 
was saying in her low,calm voice. “It 
seems so odd that we should never 
have met before, doesn’t it ?”’ 

“Yes, very ; but I hope we shall 
be good friends now that we have 
met.” 

And that big ungainly figureswayed 
and rocked itself about, and poor 
Charlie, though he had just held out 
his hand, as it were, to Jack’s sister, 
didn’t feel very much as if he could 
ever be very great friends with that 
handsome cold young lady, who was 
eyeing him over with those calm clear 
eyes, and waiting for him to make 
some new remark. 

“Let's make a match,” cried the 
vivacious Miss Fanny, who had broken 
away from the Captain’s affectionate 
greetings, and was nestling close up 
to Caroline just now. “ Mr. Okedon, 
you and I, and Caroline, can play the 
rest; shall we, Caroline ?” and Miss 
Fanny’s arm was linked affectionately 
into Miss Dashwood’s. 

“ Yes, if you like ; but will that be 
fair—you are so good, Fanny, and we 
don’t know how Jack or Mr. Okedon 
plays ?” 

“Oh, I think we’re about equal,” 
said Charlie, laughing ; “‘ we haven't 
had much practice.” 

“Well, then, let us begin. Here, 
Captain Dashwood, stand here with 
Julia and Georgie. Now then, Mr. 
Okedon, will you begin or shall I?” 
and Miss Fanny fluttered about amon 
the balls and hoops, chattering as 
contradicting, and ordering every one.* 
* There now, smash blue, Mr. Okedon, 
he’s very troublesome ; send him over 
there near the hedge ; there, that’s 
it,” and those saucy black eyes flashed 
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a very impudent glance at the owner 
of the hapless blue ball. 

“You're very cruel, and I shall re- 
member it to you,” he said, as he 
followed his poor little roqued ball 
over to the hedge. 

“I’m only paying off old scores,” 
she laughed. ‘ You’ve been knock- 
ing me about this ever so long, and I 
won't stand it.” 

There seemed to be a good many 
old scores to pay off, if one might 
judge by the persistent way in which 
Miss Fanny’s red ball followed and 
roqued that helpless blue one, and 
Captain Jack spent most of his time 
standing over there against the yew 
hedge. 

** Nospooning, Jack,” cried Charlie. 

“ Now leave me alone,” cried the 
Captain, who was standing close to 
Miss Fanny, and looking on approv- 
ingly. “Don’t send me off, old fel- 
low. I’ve been battered about at such 
a rate that I haven’t made one of 
those three side hoops yet. Leave 
me alone, will you ?” 

“Well, I shall leave him to you, 
Miss Foulkes ; you play before him, 
don’t you ?” and Charlie glanced over 
at those two standing there by the 
hedge. 

“Yes, leave him to me, I can dis- 
pose of him.” 

“Mayn’t I dispose of myself?” 
asked the Captain, standing very close 
to that saucy young lady, and speak- 
ing softly. ‘“Couldn’t you trust me 
to dispose of myself ¢” 

“Twouldn’t trust you in anything,” 
she said, giving him one more saucy 
glance, “not even in disposing of 
yourself, as you call it ; you'll be sure 
to make some blunder over it, and 
make a had choice.” 

“T don’t know that,” he said, 
smiling to himself. “ I think I might 
manage, just once, to make a lucky 
fluke, and hit on some one, on whom 
I could dispose of myself with safety. 
What do you think ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure ; but here, 
it’s my turn now for a good knock.” 

“No, you won't send me off, will 
you?” and those big supplicating 
eyes were bent again on that pretty 
face. 

“ Well, I don’t know ; you've been 
so teasing and cruel all the game that 
I think you deserve to be well bat- 
tered about ;” and that vicious little 
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mallet was shouldered, and Miss 
Fanny marched off to the scene of 
action. 

That game was very exciting and 
interesting, and there was a good deal 
of laughter and squabbling over it, 
and those young ladies thought it 
very pleasant and exciting, and it 
came to an end all too soon for them. 
It was past seven as those six croquet 
players turned towards the house 
along the gravel walk by the weeds 
and. broken flowersand tall yew hedge. 
Captain Dashwood was flirting shame- 
fully with that little black-eyed girl, 
and they were a long way behind the 
others on that gravel walk, talking 
and laughing, and dawdling along 
slowly. 

What a different person Captain 
Dashwood was to-day, with his 
sisters ahd that charming little flirt 
for companions. What a very difier- 
ent person he seemed to Charlie 
from the lazy, indolent Captain Dash- 
wood, who had dawdled about the 
farm this morning, talking over his 
loves and hopes. What a different 
person from the grave, earnest, devo- 
tional’ chevalier who walked so 
demurely and contentedly beside 
that blue-eyed, trusting little girl 
down in the village ? That gay, flirt- 
ing, noisy young man wasn’t the 
same Captain Dashwood at all—was 
much too talkative, and rollicking, 
and boisterous. Charlie didn’t under- 
stand it at all, but it was just what 
the captain had told hima few short 
weeks ago, that “a fellow had to 
talk differently to almost every girl” 
—that was all; but Charlie couldn’t 
help wondering whether Miss Foulkes 
would have been dissatisfied if there 
had been less laughing and noise, and 
more of that grave devotion which 
Charlie knew Captain Jack could 
assume if he chose, but it was nothing 
to him how the captain behaved 
himself, so he tramped on in silence 
by that cold, silent Miss Dashwood, 
past the flower beds and weeds and 
green yew hedge, and up to that gray 
stone-house front, with the monthly 
roses twining themselves round the 
solemn arched door. 

More and more did Charlie marvel 
at his friends’ proceedings as they 
all ‘assembled once again in that 
chintz-covered drawing-room later on, 
on that same evening. Captain 
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Dashwood had changed his mind 
about riding home before dinner, and 
had actually accepted with much 
apparent pleasure Lady Mary’s re- 
newed invitation, and had continued 
to carry on that most unaccountable, 
squabble with Miss Fanny, who hap- 
pened to be placed next him during 
that comfortable meal. Dinner at 
the Elms on this evening was a very 
much livelier meal than it had been 
the day before, and Captain Foulkes’s 
jokes and sporting stories were re- 
ceived much more brightly and 
attentively than on that other occa- 
sion. Lady Georgina’s headache was 
still raging, and kept that lady con- 
fined to her room still, and so the 
captain was spared as yet that much- 
dreaded interview, though he knew 
that it was not far off, as his mother 
had intimated her desire of seeing 
him alone in that invalid chamber 
after dinner, and Captain Jack was 
drinking a good deal of that spark- 
ling champagne to give him courage, 
I dare say, and was chattering very 
volubly to Miss Fanny, no doubt, to 
show how very indifferent he was to 
that coming battle. 

Lady Mary was looking doubt- 
fully at those two sitting there talk- 
ing so loudly. She didn’t see half 
the tender looks, or hear any of the 
soft nothings which Captain Jack 
was breathing into her pretty daugh- 
ter’s ear, but she knew pretty well 
how very attentive he had been 
to that young lady all last winter, 
and she didn’t care to have that flir- 
tation carried on any longer; she 
wasn’t at all anxious to have that 
handsome young scamp for a son-in- 
law ; she didn’t like him—she didn’t 
know why ; he had never done any- 
thing particular to forfeit her good 
opinion, but she didn’t like him. She 
had no particular reason for forming 
that dislike, but like that other un- 
reasonable human being who had that 
strange unaccountable antipathy to 
that well-known Dr. Fell,she couldn’t 
like that handsome face over there. 
We have all our Dr. Fells, I think. 
We have all felé that unreasonable 
feeling with regard to some one in 
our lives. We look on some calm, 
cold, classic face, meaningless and 
impassive, and we feel that unac- 
countable dislike of those regular pale 
features and meaning]ess liquid eyes ; 
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we hear a low, calm voice, and see a 
perpetual vague smile, and they only 
strengthen that feeling with regard 
to one respective Dr. Fells, and we 
cannotsubdueit,or make ourselves feel 
a bit kindlier to that unimpassioned 
‘face. She couldn’t explain it even to 
herself, but Captain Dashwood was 
not a favourite of hers, and she would 
have done her best to prevent that 
flirtation going beyond a flirtation, 
and felt uneasy at the idea of those 
two young people being so much to- 
gether. But Miss Fanny knew how 
to take care of herself very well, her 
mother knew, and wasn’t likely to 
throw away her young affections in 
too great a hurry on any man; 50, 
perhaps, it didn’t matter ; that little 
flirtation would wear itself out soon. 
Fanny would be sure to see some one 
more to her fancy, and then that 
handsome captain would be forgotten 
at once. So Lady Mary turned her 
thoughts from those two noisy 
young people to Mr. Charles Oke- 
don, who was sitting beside her. 
Charlie was a great favourite of hers ; 
those kind gray eyes and bright, soft 
smiles of his had quite won her heart 
long ago, and she liked talking with 
that sensible young man very much. 

“How are things going on at 
Llanaber, Mr. Okedon? Well, I 
hope. We're quite strangers here 
now, you know.” 

“Oh, much the same as they al- 
ways go on, I think—creeping very 
slowly, you know.” : 

“ And how are all the pigs and 
poultry up at the manor !” 

“Oh, very well, thanks.” — 

“T must pay them a visit some 
day—may I and the rookery too. 
How are the dear old crows ?” 

“Oh, I think there are more of 
them than ever now; they will be 
charmed to see you, I am sure.” 

“T wish so, that Tom could manage 
to have a rookery here. How is it 
managed, Mr. Okedon ?” 

“Well, I'm sure I don’t know. 
They took up their abode in those 
old trees at the bottom of the lawn 
heaven knows how long ago, and I 
don’t suppose I could get rid of them 
now if I was dying to.” 

“How delightful. Tom, dear, 
couldn’t you aap to get some 
crows to build in those trees along 
theavenue ; it would besocharming ?’ 
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“Well, I don’t exactly know how 
to begin about it. If one could buy 
a few and force them to make nests 
and establish themselves there, no 
doubt it would be very nice,” an- 
swered Captain Tom from the head 
of the table, “‘ but such things aren’t 
to be done, I believe ; eh, Charlie ?” 

“ Hang them up in cages and don’t 
give them too much grub, and I bet 
they'll caw pretty freely soon,” sug- 
gested Captain Dashwood. 

“ What a horrid, cruel idea,” mur- 
mured Fanny, with a little sigh. 

“ Why, they'd be very much jollier 
in comfortable little cages, with their 
beds made for them, and Lady Mary 
giving them their breakfasts every 
morning, than if they had to do it all 
for themselves ; don’t you think so ?” 

“ No, indeed, I don’t, and I shan’t 
allow any such cruelty here, Captain 
Dashwood.” 

“Why, what a little tyrant you 
are ; you won’t let anything be done 
anywhere without your leave, it 
seems.” 

“Nothing cruel or stupid, certainly.” 

“Oh, then I’m cruel and stupid, 
am I; thank you, Miss Foulkes, I 
shall remember that.” 

“T didn’t say you were either, that 
I know of.” 

“You hinted as much ; it’s all the 
same.” 

“Very well, if you like to think so; 
I'm quite indifferent.” 

“We're beginning to get cross, are 
we? Well, women never can argue, 
I know.” 


“They can argue as well as men, 
I’m sure.” 

“Why, you know a woman’s best 
argument is to leave the room and 


bang the door; isn’t it so ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. I dare 
say some women would, but I always 
like to wait and fight the battle out.” 

“Well, then, let’s begin. Here, 
what was it all about? I forget, I’m 
sure.” 

“The crows, wasn’t it ?” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure ; whether the 
crows were more comfortable in cages 
or out of ’em—whether they liked 
having their breakfasts laid for ’em, 

»or provided it for themselves—wasn’t 
that it?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Well, I don’t see how we're to 
settle the point without asking the 
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birds themselves ; eh, what do you 
say y” 

What answer Miss Fanny might 
have made to this puzzling question 
I don’t know, but just then Lady Mary 
= that meaning glance to Miss 

ashwood, made that little prelimi- 
nary rustle, and that interesting little 
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squabble at the side of the table had 
to be put an end to, and Miss Fanny 
tripped off at the end of that long 
string of ladies away from the de- 
canters and glasses, the fruit and bis- 


cuits and gentlemen’s society, out into 
the dark hall. 


DRAMATIC CENSORSHIP IN PARIS BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 


BILTH OF THE CENSORSHIP. 

In few countries which boast of the 
influence of civilization, would it be 
permitted to declaim in the squares or 
parks of a city against the principles 
of the established religion, the codes 
of morality embraced by the great 
mass of the nation, or the fealty due 
to the government. The duty of the 
dramatic licenser would then seem to 
consist in interdicting plays which 
openly inculcated infidelity, immo- 
rality, or disloyalty to the ruling 
powers. Neither has the censor, time 
out of mind, allowed a playwright 
to abuse or ridicule a public or pri- 
vate individual by name. So his 
duties considering them in the most 
simple fashion have a four instead of 
a three-fold character. 

However, since the first trip of 
Thespis’s waggon there have been 
many evasions and infractions of the 
above reasonable restrictions, and 
some tyrannic encroachments on the 
liberty to which writers and actors of 
plays are morally entitled. It does 
not require much study to feel that 
opinions and sentiments addressed to 
the solitary reader from a book, are 
not to be put ona moral level with 
those flung from an earnest and 
eloquent speaker on an excitable 
crowd. Observe the comparative 
conduct of a couple of city labourers 
or tradesmen talking to each other in 
the public street, and the same num- 
ber multiplied by a thousand whenthe 
general attention isattracted by some- 
thing ridiculous or offensive. Com- 
press the same number within a build- 
ing and let the minds of all be fixed 
on some questionable topic, and it is 
not at all pleasant to remark how the 
tastes and propensities of the disre- 
putable portion of the audience in- 
fluence the general magnetic current 
which pervades the entire assembly. 


In the earliest years of the drama 
it was found necessary to put a re- 
straint on the licence which the pris- 
tine comedy-writers and comedy- 
actors allowed themselves, The 
Athenians made the poet Phrynicus 
pay 1,000 drachms (say £40), for 
daring to treat them to the capture of 
Miletus by Darius. 

It was a terrible period that of the 
old comedy when Aristophanes piti- 
lessly exhibited Euripides, Cleon, and 
Socrates unfurnished with the thin- 
nest veil of disguise to the laughter 
and scorn of their countrymen. Re- 
morse for the judicial murder of 
Socrates had its influence in the later 
decree that no living person should 
be named in any performance, and 
that the chorus should avoid touch- 
ing on public affairs in the inter- 
vals of the main action. 

While the Roman Republic was 
something more than a mere name 
the Edile submitted the approaching 
entertainment to the inspection of five 
magistrates. These censors proved 
their knowledge of their duties by 
sending Neevius into exile for insult- 
ing Scipio. After the censorship had 
lain dormant from the death of Julius 
it was revived by Augustus, soon 
again to fall into obstruction under 
his godless successors. When the 
roars of wild beasts and the groans of 
their victims were dulcet sounds in 
the ears of the brutalised audience 
the Censor’s duty should have ceased 
as did the battle in the Cid for want 
of fighting men. 


MORAL RESTRAINT ON THE MORALITIES, 


Whatever entertainments amused 
the populace of the Continent from 
the break up of the Roman empire to 
the exhibition of the Mysteries and 
Moralities in the churches have left 





no literary trace. However, though 
no formal account of theatrical exhi- 
bitions during these darksome times 
has survived, we are persuaded that 
they existed. There were fairs, pub- 
lic festivals, &c., and the very in- 
stincts of those who in our own 
days quit their ordinary occupations 
for the stage, would impel them to 
set up their trestled platform, and 
give some farcical performance; the 
words, and bye-play, and stage busi- 
ness being left to the mother wit of 
the performers, after the general drift 
of the piece was explained to them. 

The censorship was a sinecure with 
respect to the performance of the 
mysteries in the churches, but long 
and shrewd was the contention be- 
tween the Church authorities and the 
hare-brained and half-drunk madcaps 
who kept up the heathen saturnalia in 
the sacred temples and their precincts 
during the yule-tide holidays. 

A person going through a course of 
modern history, glides on without 
feeling any ill effects from jolts or 
overturns from the seventh or eighth 
century to our own times, and isscarce- 
ly aware of the disparities in society 
between the points of departure and 
arrival; but if he wishes to give him- 
self a healthy moral shock from the 
contrast, let him fancy a crowd of 
masqueraders half mad with drink 
and excitement bursting into one of 
our cathedrals, and in travestied can- 
onicals mocking at the form and sub- 
stance of everything held venerable 
and sacred, soldiers and policemen 
rather enjoying the horrible scene of 
profanation, and the officials of the 
sacred building resignedly abiding 
their time till the “ Children’s Fes- 
tival,” or the “ Asses’ Festival,” or 
whatever it might be called, had 
riotously filled its hour of abomina- 
tion. To complete the bizarre and 
unaccountable picture, he must take 
care not to set down the profane 
crowd as unbelievers, such as assisted 
at the inauguration of the Goddess of 
Reason. When the saturnalian frenzy 
was passed they felt their position as 
miserable sinners as sincerely as if 
they had been sitting for years below 
the platform of Rev. Mr. Punshon or 
Rev. Mr. Spurgeon. . 

Charlemagne, Philip the Fair, 
Eudes de Sully Bishop of Paris, and 
others used the censorship tosome pur- 
pose on the play-actors of their days. 
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CRADLE OF THE FRENCH DRAMA. 


The modern French drama traces 
its origin from three separate sources : 
—the pious confraternities who, after 
the Crusades, undertook to keep up 
the people’s devotion by the exhibi- 
tion of the Passion, or the martyrdom 
of the early saints ;—the Basochiens 
(clerks of the Parliament) established 
in 1302 by Philip the Fair, who re- 
presented moralities and farces on a 
large marble table on certain solemn 
days ;—and the “Children without 
Care,” consisting of young gentry, 
and young members of the liberal 
professions, who acted to please them- 
selves and the public without fee or 
reward. 

The licence permitted to themselves 
by these three bodies, at last awakened 
the attention of the municipal autho- 
rities. In the reign of the poor insane 
Charles VI. the Provost of Paris re- 
fused permission to perform, but the 
confraternity of the Passion” showed 
their sense of his authority by esta- 
blishing their head-quarters in the 
heart of the city at the Hospital of 
the Holy Trinity. For four years the 
war raged between the magistrate and 
the players, and then the King, who 
had often assisted at their represen- 
tations, “granted them authority, 
leave, and licence to represent any 
mystery, whatever it might be, either 
of the Passion and Resurrection, or 
any other whatsoever, either of men- 
saints or women-saints,’—an ample 
privilege apparently, the only check 
being the appointment of two or 
three royal officers, selected by the 
players themselves, to inspect their 
doings, and report progress to his 
majesty. 

During the wars of that unhappy 
reign, the Basochiens threw off all 
respect for constituted authorities 
and reviled in their moralities, every 
one who had for any cause incurred 
their displeasure. 

Charles VII. began on the very 
day of his accession to restrain 
the licence and immorality of the 
Basochiens. Orders were issued that 
no abuse be given to persons in au- 
thority, nor.any offence offered to 
decency or morality. All was vain 
for a time; long impunity had in- 
spired the performers with audacity ; 
but at last they felt the gripe of 
the law’s long arm. Performing 
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in opposition to a strict order to 
the contrary in 1442, the chief per- 
formers were put in irons, and sub- 
jected to a regimen of stale bread, 
and water not carefully filtered. The 
Basochiens for some time could only 
act in the face of difficulties, till in 
the year 1476 (temp Louis XI.) the 
following decree was made :— 

“For certain causes moving us 
thereto, it is forbidden to all clerks 
and servants, as well of the palace as 
of the chatelet (law court) of Paris, 
to play publicly at the said palace or 
chatelet or elsewhere in public places, 
—farces, fooleries, moralities, or other 
plays in a collection of the people, 
under pain of banishment from the 
realm, and the confiscation of their 
goods.” The decree went further ; 
it forbade leave for playing to be 
asked under pain of banishment from 
the palace and the chatelet. 


CENSORSHIP UNDER THE VALOIS, 


But under Louis XII. the Baso- 
chiens, and the Prince of Fools, and 
his subjects, obtained absolute licence 
to do what they pleased. Louis was 
at high despute with Pope Julius 
IL, and encouraged the players to 
throw all the ridicule in their power 
onhim. Fearing that their tongues 
would not even spare his queen, 
he gave strict orders that women 
should be treated by them in all 
honour. This wasan injunction that 
went very much against their incli- 
nations. 

Under the Valois the actors were 
treated with indulgence by the Court 


and the Provost, but their proceedings ° 


were closely watched by the Parlia- 
ment. At the beginning the confra- 
ternities acted their mysteries with 
conscientious propriety, but as time 
went on, persons of low birth and in- 
tellect joined the body for the sake 
of gain, and the performers would 
not confine themselves to the Words 
of their parts, and lascivious bur- 
lesques began to be introduced at the 
beginning and end of the principal 
piece. 

In 1541, when King and Provost 
were well inclined to allow the con- 
fraternity to represent the “ Mystery 
of the Old Testament,” the Pro- 
eureur-General made a long harangue 
to the Parliament, protesting the in- 
expediency of complying. “The scep- 
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tical and immoral opinions that so 
frequently escaped the performers’ 
lips could not but be hurtful to the 
ignorant crowds. Almsand charities 
had diminished ; adulteries and im- 
moralities generally had increased, 
and scandals were frequent. The 
people on quitting the representations 
would be heard repeating the licen- 
tious and irreligious pleasantries 
which they had heard. = order to 
get good places at these spectacles, 
citizens and labourers neglecting 
mass, sermons, and vespers, would be 
in attendance at eight in the fore- 
noon, and remain till all was over at 
five in the afternoon. Preachers 
would sometimes omit their sermon, 
and clergymen have vespers at mid- 
day in order not to lose the represen- 
tation.” 

The united exertions of Parliament 
and Attorney-General could not suc- 
ceed in suppressing the Mystery, but 
the confraternity were told in stern 
terms that any departure from the 
wording or action of the piece as 
submitted would be stringently pun- 
ished. The royal councillors still 
doggedly held to their praiseworthy 
purpose of getting the nuisance 
abated, and won success in 1548, 
Thenceforward the confraternity were 
absolutely forbidden to represent any 
passage from the Scriptures whatever; 
and to confine themselves to secular 
subjects performed with due regard 
to public morality and decency. 

Both Basochiens, Confréres, and 
“Enfans sans Souci” found it as 
difficult to avoid personalities and 
slippery jests, as Sancho Panza would 
to forswear his favourite proverbs, 
So there was the worst of ill blood 
between them and the Parliament, 
whose inspectors never closed their 
eyes or ears on their proceedings. 

Some strange proceedings in the 
reign of the voluptuary, Henri IIL, 
throw light on the ill-defined rela- 
tions in which the King, the Provost, 
and the Parliament stood to each 
other. 


“ Under Henry III. the Parliament, al- 
ways jealous of its authority, stoutly re- 
sisted the encroachments of the Provost, 
and the laxative tendencies of the King, 
By Henry's directions, the Provost had au- 
thorized an Italian troupe to give represen- 
tations at Paris.. He was summoned be- 
fore the Court, severely censured, and 
directed thenceforth not to meddle with 
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matters of police, with which he had no 
concern. 

“Further performances by the Italian 
company were strictly forbidden. But 
the King was too pleasure-loving to be 
satisfied with the tragedies or come- 
dies of the confraternity. A theatre still 
more free and easy was the only one for 
him. He sent for another Italian company, 
the Gelosi, and granted them letters patent. 
The Parliament listening only to what they 
considered their duty, determined to pre- 
vent these new folk from performing their 
pieces, which, according to the testimony of 
a contemporary, were of a most shameless 
character. Henry was not a prince dis- 
posed to sacrifice his indulgences to public 
decency, and his Court, long given up to 
profligacy, bestowed little study on ques- 
tions of morality. So, feeling themselves 
strong from the protection of the King and 
the support of the Court, the Gelosi set the 
edicts at defiance, and continued to repre- 
sent their nasty farces to the great joy of 
the dissolute in high places.”* 


During the troublous times of the 
League the different bodies of come- 
dians took amazing liberties with the 
events of the day, the Parliament 
being for the time comparatively 
powerless. The Enfants sans Souci 
played in the Halles the “ Death of 
the Duke of Guise,” the Basochiens 
showed on their marble table the 
“Guisian or the Tyrannic Perfidy 
committed by Henry of Valois on 
the persons of the Most Illustrious, 
the Most Reverend, and the Most 
Generous Prince Loys de Lorraine, 
Cardinal and ee Rheims, and 
Henry of Lorraine, Duke of Guise.” 
The confraternity who had become 
the comedians of the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne (see the “ Out-door Spectacles 
of Paris,’ UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
February, 1866) even took the liberty 
of presenting the Prince Maubriane 
(Duke of Maine) searching round the 
stage for a royal chair in which to 
repose himself. The Duke relished 
this pleasantry so ill that he took 
measures to have the hotel tempo- 
rarily closed. 

Besides the three public compa- 
nies, the colleges cherished in their 
bosoms some ambitious writers and 

oung aspirants to the glory of the 

uskin. These concocted and repre- 


sented dramatic pieces at the vaca- 
tions, and were well disposed to tak¢é 


* “ Histoire de la Censure Théatrale en France; par Victor Hallays-Dabot. 
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liberties with morality, and people 
in high places. But the Parliament’s 
long fingers reached even to the col- 
lege halls when the pieces were being 
performed, and by well-timed threats 
prevented the students from commit- 
ting offences against public person- 
ages. It may be easily gathered 
from our summary that the taste of 
the most refined capital of Europe in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
was of a gross character, and that the 
standard of morality was low. The 
Parliament continued from year’s end 
to year’s end to check the open mani- 
festations of public immorality, and 
struggled to keep out the evil tide 
which seemed determined to ingulph 
all traces of morality or genuine re- 
ligion. 


HOW MOL‘ERE'S PREDECESSORS WERE KEPT IN 
ORDER. 


The good natured and not over 
rigid Henri Quatre was not disposed 
to be very exact with the players of 
his day. The Cardinal de Richelieu 
had a decided taste for the drama, 
and was ready to do good offices to 
its professors. Louis XIV. delighted 
in comedies and ballets, in the latter 
of which he frequently took part 
among the court amateurs. So the 
seventeenth century was one to be 
marked with a white stone in the 
calendar of the art. Still the Parlia- 
ment endeavoured to restrain the in- 
herent tendencies of a satirical drama 
within the narrowest limit. In the 
reign of Henry IV. a new provincial 
company obtained leave to establish 
themselves at the “ Foire St. Ger- 
main,” pledging themselves to act 
nothing but decent pieces, and to pay 
all respect to public morality. There 
are few parents and guardians of our 
days, who would allow their youth- 
ful wards to witness the “decent and 
moral pieces of that day.” 

In one, the chief mischief of which 
was its personality, the author, Bois 
Robert, presented a living president, 
M. de Bercy, whose avaricious dispo- 
sition was well known, as lendin 
money to his own son through a third 
party. The piece was submitted to 
the king in MS., and he was so 
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amused with it that he allowed it to 
be played. However, the author tak- 
ing time to reflect, thought it better 
to renounce the privilege. 

Tabarin, Gros Guillaume, Turlupin, 
and Gauthier Garguille, those fathers 
of gross pleasantries kept their au- 
diences im roars of laughter durin 
the reign of Louis XIIT. They di 
venture on liberties occasionally with 
the great of the day, and suffered for 
it (see “ Out-door Spectacles”). The 
Parliament still awake to the public 
evils resulting from the licentious 
acts and language to be witnessed on 
the stage, more than once were going 
to treat the theatres with well de- 
served severity, but Richelieu was in 
their way. 

In the name of the King he got the 
following notice issued which while 
it tended to abate the licence of the 
theatre, served at the same time as a 
sort of outwork for the protection of 
its liberty. Thus did the great car- 
dinal make the imbecile Louis XIII. 
the organ of his will. 

“The fear we entertain that comedies 
which can be profitably represented for the 
amusement of the people, may be sur- 
rounded by improper circumstances calcu- 
lated to make evil impressions on their 
minds, induces us to make regulations cal- 
culated to prevent such injurious results, 
Therefore by these presents signed by our 
hand, we utterly forbid every comedian to 
use immodest gestures, to utter lascivious 
expressions, or words of double meaning 
calculated to offend public decency, under 
pain of being declared infamous, and of 
incurring other punishments, .... And 
if such comedians shall contravene these 
our orders, we enjoin our judges, each in 
his own district, to forbid them access to the 
theatre, and proceed against them in the 
way most suitable to the offence, still 
without inflicting greater punishment than 
fine or banishment.” 


This was light, compared to the 
corporal chastisement to which loose 
speaking actors of the preceding cen- 
tury had been obnoxious. The regu- 
lation seems sufficiently stringent to 
preserve a spirit of decency in the 
theatre, but there was no provision 
for effectually and speedily entering 
on action, and the reader who has 
had the ill-luck to meet with the 

lays of Wycherley, Shadwell, Mrs. 

hn, and some of Dryden’s, can 
form an approximate notion of how 
the royal orders were obeyed, and 
what might be expected from attend- 
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ance at the playhouses of the day. 
Poor Moliére, whose comedies were 
to those of his predecessors, as milk 
to poison, suffered for their crimes ; 
witness the difficulty found by his 
sorrowing friends to get his remains 
laid in consecrated ground. 


RESTRAINTS ON MOLIERE AND HIS FELLOW- 
LABOURERS, 


The young Louis XIV. witnessin 
the elegant tragedies of Racine, an 
the sprightly comedies of Moliére, 
with all the accessories of splendid 
decorations in his theatre at Ver- 
sailles, and having his royal ears 
tickled by the delicate flatteries with 
which they were interspersed, could 
not regard the stage in any other 
but a complacent spirit. So the 
censorship was indulgent in the 
early part of his reign. Besides, the 
tragedies of Corneille and Racine, 
the comedies of Molitre, and the 
poetry of Boileau, had contributed 
to purify the moral atmosphere of the 
French theatre. 

It was not from any opposition on 
the King’s part that the 7'artufé of 
Molitre was obliged to wait for its 
first appearance so long. The report 
getting wind that Molitre was pre- 
paring a play in which no quarter 
would begivento religious hypocrites 
vague menaces began to buz round 
the poet ; and taking alarm, he re- 
paired to Versailles, and had the 
first three acts (all then finished) 
performed before Louis. He saw 
no harm in the performance, and 
encouraged him to- proceed. This 
was in 1664. The storm, however, 
went on increasing in force, and the 
King thought it better to revoke his 
[ag os pen At last, on the eve of 

is departure for the seat of warfare 
in Flanders, 1667, he again gave a 
verbal authorization, and the piece 
was performed one night. But though 
the play was announced under the 
title of the Jmpostor, and the hero 
appeared with ruffles and a sword in- 
stead of the clerical costume, the eccle- 
siastica] conscience felt itself wound- 
ed, and an officer of the court appeared 
next day at the theatre with an ex- 
press injunction against any further 
representation. The King and Mo- 
liére found that their united forces 
were not sufficient to withstand the 
sacerdotal clamour. The second repre- 

36 
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sentation did not take place till 1669, 
at a period when the Gallican and 
Roman politics having performed an 
act of fraternization, priests of all 
shades were too well pleased to take 
offence at the presentation of one 
stage hypocrite. 

Moliére, however, deserved the cen- 
sure of every pure-minded man for 
passages in his Mestin de Pierre (the 
modern Don Giovanni). Pieces on 
the subject were in vogue during 
the suppression of the “ Tartufe,” 
and sothinking the censors would not 
look very closely at his version, he 
exaggerated the ordinary impiety of. 
the brilliant deceiver. This raising a 
clamour among well-disposed people, 
he was obliged to cut and pare down 
his unedifying production till the 
remainder was not considered much 
worse than other things of the kind. 
The “ Festin de Pierre ” might in the 
original legend, have been classed 
among harmless or moral tales. It 
was such a one as would present 
itself to the collectors of pious le- 

ends. A dissolute irreligious young 
ellow pays no regard to any laws 
social or religious, and the statue of 
the father outraged and murdered by 
him, acquires the privilege of re-ani- 
mation and hands the wretch over to 
the infernal powers. The playwrights 
getting the legend into their hands, 
turn the eyes of the audience from the 
unpitying and unprincipled portions 
of the wretch’s character to fix them 
on his beauty, his dash, his fearless- 
ness ; and lest his descent into the 
burning lake should excite any whole- 
some fear in the young scamps of pit 
or gallery, his servant cries out as he 
loses sight of his descending form, 
“Oh, my wages, my wages !” 

The lieutenant of police, in whom 
the power lately possessed by the 
Parliament became vested in 1706, 
found it no easy matter to prevent 
angry play-wrights from bringing 
their ill-wishers before the audience. 
Boursault being roughly treated in 
the satires of Boileau, wished to 
bring out his “Satires of Boileau 
Criticised.” This aggressive satirist 
being as thin-skinned as the rest of 
his profession, called out to be pro- 
tected, and was protected accordin gly. 
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Not allowed to punish his defamer, 
Boursault had another happy idea 
which he was equally prevented from 
embodying before the Paris play- 
goers. He laid the scene in the room 
of the editor of the Mercure Galant, 
a relative of “ Addison’s Spectator.” 
The nephew of the Editor De Vise 
is discovered sitting in the editorial 
chair, and different candidates for the 
honour of assisting in the getting out 
of the paper, present themselves in 
succession, each lauding his own 
abilities, and tendering advice on 
things in general.* Though the mat- 
ter and form of the piece was not 
very objectionable, it was considered 
too personal. A piece written for 
the Adelphi, or the Haymarket, hav- 
ing its one scene in fhe Audience 
Chamber of the editor of Zimes or 
Telegraph, and introducing sundry 
Solons lecturing the great man on 
his duties, and vaunting each his 
own abilities as helper or adviser, 
would, if written by the right man, 
form a diverting entertainment. 
Louis was falling into the autumn 
of life. He had allowed the Italian 
company a pretty wide margin for 
their immoralities and impieties, and 
they had more than abused their 
privileges. At last, setting no bounds 
to their profligacy in morals and 
olitics, they received a serious warn- 
ing that any future offence would be 
rigorously punished. Disregarding 
the hint, they soon after presented 
the False Prude, and Saint Simon 
informed posterity of the result. 


“The King hurriedly banished the whole 
troupe of Italian comedians, and would 
admit no more of them. As long as they 
were satisfied with the utterance of obsce- 
nities, they were only laughed at, but they 
took it into their heads to represent the 
False Prude, in which Madame de Mainte- 
non was easily recognized. All the city 
crowded to see it, but after three or four 
representations they received orders to close 
their theatre, and to quit the kingdom 
within a month. This made great noise, 
and if the comedians lost their establish- 
ment by their temerity and their folly, she 
who caused their expulsion, gained nothing 
by it. This ridiculous event gave occasion 
for much scandalous talk concerning her. 

“The King’s resentment was extreme on 
this occasion. D’Argenson, the Lieutenant 


* Such entertainments as this consisting of unconnected scenes, and resembling the 


— Registry Office, Sylvester Daggerwood, &c., are called in France, Piéces 4 Tiroirs 
— Drawer Pieces. 
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of Police, accompanied by an army of under- 
strappers, repaired to the theatre, applied 
seals to everything, even the box doors, 
and seized on the MS. and the separate 
parts of the False Prude. Gherardi, who 
was rather in favour at the court, ran to 
Versailles, and put his hand to every engine 
which he thought could be turned to use. 
All was in vain, Harlequin and Scaramouch 
were obliged to cross the Alps, sit down 
quietly at home, and wait for better days.” 


In 1706 Louis placed the absolute 
control of the theatre in the hands 
of his Lieutenant General of Police 
D’Argenson. The following note, 
written by M. Ponchartrain to this 


officer, stands in strong contrast. 


to former indulgences to these gay 
professors :— 


“Tt appears to the King that the come- 
dians have been adopting disorderly habits, 
that indecent expressions and gestures have 
again become frequent, and that in a word, 
they have renounced that decency with 
which the theatre should be conducted. 
His Majesty requests you to call them to- 
gether, and to explain to them that if an 
improvement does not take place, His Ma- 
jesty will, on receiving the least complaint, 
be obliged to resort to very disagreeable 
measures. 

“‘ His Majesty also wishes that you should 
direct them not to perform any play till it 
has been submitted to you, his intention 
being that none but correct pieces shall be 
presented to the public.” 


The obligation of submitting un- 
acted dramas to the Lieut. General 
of Police, though not very pleasant, 
was not so inconvenient as being 
obliged to lay aside a piece after a 
few nights of decided success. 

Who but the parents aud friends 
of the young ladies who perform 
Esther in the summer vacation, would 
now think of sitting it out, yet the 
Parisians of the first decade of the 
eighteenth century would have paid 
double price, and formed a queue 
from one o’clock in the day for the 
privilege of listening to the King in 
Ahasuerus, Madame de Maintenon in 
Esther, and Louvoisin Haman? But 
the censure in respect to that play 
was very strict. It might be sup- 
posed from the unprosperous state 
of affairs outside, the King’s domestic 
troubles, and his serious state of 
mind on religious matters, that the 
instructions given to D’Argenson 
would be rigidly observed. It was 
not so however; and the old licence 
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of speech continued. We have seen 
a stout quarto volume of the six- 
teenth century published to show the 
inherent evil of stage productions 
from the earliest times. Our own 
Dr. Jeremy Collier did his oy in 
the face of the Congreves, and Wy- 
cherlys, and Behns. The abuses of 
the institution of which they were 
sorrowful witnesses, called forth the 
ire of both writers, but if they had 
enjoyed an experience of the best of 
our modern comedies, and comediet- 
tas, and tragedies, they would never 
have considered it necessary to preach 
against the profanity and immor- 
ality of the stage. The theatres of 
the sixteenth century in France and 
England were the worthy descend- 
ants of that of Rome during the 
early times of Christianity, of which 
the reader will please to accept the ° 
following characteristic anecdote, on 
whose truth we do not absolutely 
insist. 

A young Christian witnessing one 
of the abominable spectacles of the 
time was taken in bodily possession 
by a demon. A holy man was at 
once called on to exorcise the devil, 
but he would not submit to be eject- 
ed. The zealous exorcist struck with 
wonder, called on the evil spirit to 
account for his obstinacy. 

“ How dare you,” said the man of 
God, “brave the words of power an 
faith uttered through my lips ? 
“ Because,” said the fiend, “‘ I found 
the subject in my own house, and am 
— entitled to keep possession 
of it.’ 


DRAMATIC DOINGS DURING THE REGENCY, 


The debonair Regent with the 
state of whose moral barometer ever 
lettered person is familiar, would no 
permit any unnecessary hardship to 

inflicted on any one connected 
with the theatre. He recalled the 
Italian company, and never did the 
golden shower fall so thick and fast 
on the stage as during the short and 
speculative reign of King Law. No 
piece had greater difficulties to meet 
in its ascent to the stage than one 
which disparaged the police. One 
drama was rejected on account of its 
title, the “Thief who could not be 
taken,” implying of course the inca- 
pacity of the civil officers. Some 
fifty years after this time,,the police 
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chief of the day exerted himself to 
get a piece suppressed in which one 
of the Force finding a Cairo mummy 
among some suspicious goods, got it 
carefully conveyed to the Morgue to 
be identified by some sorrowing rela- 
tive. M. Sartines, the Lieutenant 
General for the time, heartily relish- 
ed the joke, and at once licensed the 
farce. 

The author of the tale of “Nicholas 
Nickleby” was annoyed, and not 
without cause, by its appearance on 
the stage before he had finally settled 
within his own mind the proper 
rewards and punishments to be dealt 
out in his last double number. The 
judicial authorities of Paris were in 
as ill humour in 1721 with M. Le- 
grand for his drama of ‘“‘ Cartouche,” 
before poetic or legal justice was yet 
done upon the celebrated ruffian. His 
drama was refused ; but when the 
terrible criminal was effectively se- 
cured and had only five or six days 
to live, he applied again and “ had his 
claim allowed.” So the excitable 
folk of city and faubourg had the 
satisfaction of seeing the terror of all 
quiet people executed seven times at 
least. We have seen the play of 


“Jack Sheppard” printed within a 
week or two of his execution, but it 
was probably refused an appearance 
on the stage, as it bears on title, ‘In- 
tended to be acted at the Theatre 


Royal, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” The 
morbid curiosity still shown by Lon- 
doners about great criminals was not 
powerless in Paris in the days of Car- 
touche. The following is from the 
authority already quoted. 


“Cartouche being arrested Legrand re- 
touched his comedy (appropriate title!) and 
he as well as Quinault who was to personate 
the robber, applied to the criminal Lieu- 
tenant as well as the Attorney-General 
(Procureur du Roi) for permission to visit 
the chatelet. These gentlemen after their 
dinner, got Cartouche and Balagny, one of 
his accomplices, into the same cell, and 
made them exhibit numerous specimens of 
their tricks and contrivances, in order that 
Quinault might study them for the repre- 
sentations. They then requested some 
specimens of their Argot (slang), and Qui- 
nault made a most diverting scene by its 
use. What strange officials and what an 
interior prison scene! Two magistrates 
enjoying a spectacle after taking their 
after-dinner glass, and two ruffians teaching 
an author and an actor their modes of rob- 
bery and their slang!” 
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Many of our readers will recall to 
mind all the successful murder and 
robbery dramas that succeeded each 
other so rapidly more than a quarter 
of a century since, the chief attraction 
consisting in the truth of the sicken- 
ing details the preservation of the 
real names connected with recent 
tragedies and the production of the 
weapons, and clothes, and other arti- 
cles connected with the murders, not 
omitting the identical constables who 
apprehended the criminals, There is 
nothing new under the sun. 

Under the censorship of the Abbé 
Chevrier and of Jolyot de Crebillon, 
the strife went on between the actors 
and authors, and their guides and 
philosophers, but not always friends, 
the inspectors occasionally allowing 
passages innocent in appearance, 
which, by the management of an ill- 
disposed actor, proved highly objec- 
tionable, and in some cases led to the 
suppression of the piece. Occasional 
tirades against Catholicity would be 
allowed to pass, but personalities 
were most rigorously prohibited. 
Even the not very correct Adrienne 
Lecouvreur had influence enough to 
prevent the representation of the 
“New Actress,” in which her small 
foibles were discoursed about. 


THE WARS OF THE CENSORS AND THE 
PHILOSOPHERS. 


Voltaire and his sympathisers were 
not backward in endeavouring to 
imbue the dramatic literature of their 
day with the leaven of their philoso- 
phy, but their opponents were neither 
few nor weak, and an upright man 
and an old Christian, Jolyot de Cre- 
billon (the elder of that name), pre- 
sided in the office of censorship. He 
was a writer of tragedies as well as 
Voltaire, both having at times taken 
the same subjects for their dramas ; 
and when he felt obliged in conscience 
to use the knife on the “ Mahomet,” 
or the “Lord’s Privilege,’ or the 
“ Prodigal Son,” or the “ Alzire,” or 
any other of his rival’s pieces, an out- 
cry of personal spite was raised 
against him. Indeed Voltaire when 
submitting his pieces for approval 
was careful to keep the authorship a 
secret: still it mostly leaked out, and 
expressions that would be considered 
of no consequence in another drama- 
tist, came to be looked on as highly 
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dangerous when found in one of his 
pieces. 

Then, as now, there existed those 
artists, who as soon as the character 
of a new drama was established, pre- 
pared a burlesque on it with the least 
possible delay. Voltaire, like most 
other bitter penmen, was “ trem- 
blingly alive” to ridicule either on 
his person or his works, and was 
greatly annoyed by the parodies on 
his “ idipus,” “ Mariamne,” “Zara,” 
* Alzira,” “ Brutus,” &c. He impor- 
tuned Mme. de Pompadour to use her 
interest in suppressing the parody on 
“Semiramis,” but all she could or 
would effect, was its banishment from 
the Court theatre. She would not 
interfere with the recreations of the 
good citizens. Our poet’s hatred of 
Crebillon was rendered intense by 
the facility with which he allowed 
these tormenting squibs to put in an 
appearance, while it required labours 
greater than those of Hercules, to 
raise the curtain on one of his own 
performances. The trouble he had 
with “ Mahomet” furnishes a good 
illustration. 

This drama wasacherished favourite 
of its author. While apparently at- 
tacking afalse religion and itsfounder, 
he would find opportunities of assail- 
ing Christian belief. The stupid 
dogs-in-office would not see the 
well-disguised design, but in the de- 
livery, the tones of the actor’s voice, 
the play of his features, his gestures 
voll let the audience well into the 
author’s intention. They would seize 
the covert allusions, Christianity 
would feel the stab when too late, 
and the darling object of the Encyclo- 
pedists be helped forward. 

In 1740 he presented the play to 
Cardinal de Fleury, and he, good 
easy man, saw no harm in the world 
in it, and would have authorized its 
performance at once. The poet, how- 
ever, was not so easy in mind as the 
minister, and determined to make a 
previous experiment before submit- 
ting it to the mercies of a Paris au- 
dience, and so he requested his friend 
La Noue to have it performed at Lille. 
This actor, proud of the honour, gave 
three representations in that old city. 
To the third performance the clergy 
and the municipal oflicials were spe- 
cially invited, and they could spy out 
no more evil in the piece than the 
Cardinal minister. Proud of his 
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approbation and that of the clergy of 
Lille, Voltaire submitted the MS. to 
the then Lieutenant of Police, M. de 
Marville, in order that it might be 
examined. Crebillon opposed the 
representation; but Marville in- 
fluenced by the Cardinal’s opinion 
put his visa to the papers, and the 
piece was performed. 

Next day a great commotion took 
place in Parliament, which body, 
though not enjoying the privilege of 
censorship, retained the right of 
making serious reclamations on any 
proceeding that seemed to threaten 
public morality. Some detected in 
the play enmity to religion ; others 
hatred of the existing government. 
Mahomet put steel into the hands of 
Seide, and thus countenanced the 
assassinations perpetrated by Jacques 
Clement on Henry III, and by Ra- 
vaillac on Henry IV. Finally, the 
Attorney-General, Omer de Fleury, 
took pen in hand, and wrote a smart 
letter to M. de Marville, concluding 
with these words : ‘‘ They (people in 
general) will say that you persecute 
the Jansenists, and leave another 
wretch at peace ; that you aceord a 
triumph to irreligion and crime, and 
that your insolence must pass all 
bounds in allowing such an abomi- 
nable piece to be acted.” 

M. de Marville who was aware of 
the approbation given to the piece by 
Fleury and feared to compromise 
himself, forwarded the letter to his 
secretary, and the answer he received 
proved that the opinion expressed by 
the mouthpiece of the Parliament 
was very widely entertained. “ His 
Eminence while retaining his opinion, 
judges that it is better not to excite 
scandal by disagreeable discussion on 
such a subject. You may suggest to 
the actors that the representation of 
Thursday be prevented by the illness 
of a principal performer, and to M. de 
Voltaire to withdraw the piece in 
order to avoid clamour. Perhaps 
this latter suggestion ought to be the 
first acted on. The author will, in 
all probability, come at once to your 
aid. The sight of the Attorney- 
General’s letter, the liveliness of the 
expressions and the allusion to a cer- 
tain decree of Parliament with refe- 
rence to the ‘ Philosophical Letters,’ 
will very probably render your argu- 
ment effective, and prevent your 
being embroiled with any one.” 
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The secretary was right in his sup- 
sitions. Voltaire knew he was 
iable to be fined and imprisoned at 
any time for his philosophical letters ; 
so he quietly withdrew his perform- 
ance, and bided his time, comforting 
himself with a parallel between 
Molitre and his Z'artufe, and himself 
and his Mahomet. Was not his hero 
worthy to be called Tartufe the 
gost ¢ Eleven years later z.e. in 1751, 
ahomet was again submitted, and 
again rejected by Crebillon. This 
time the Duke of Richelieu, Voltaire’s 
great patron, obtained permission for 
the piece to be read by another phi- 
losopher, D’Alembert. Of course he 
ronounced it an edifying, at least 
Lereilen performance, and it was 
acted. Alas for literary glory and 
the sad changes noiselessly made by 
time! That once peppery tragedy 
would now only set an audience yawn- 
ing, or swearing at their ill luck in 
selecting that evening for their visit. 
There is a stain or two on Cre- 
billon’s ermine, one caused by his 
authorization of the Philosophes, a 
highly personal assault on the sect 
whose high priest Voltaire was,—the 
other the permission for acting 
L’ Ecossaise. In the first Jean Jacques 
Rousseau made his entrance on all- 
fours, in the other a bitter assault 
was made by Voltaire on Freron. 
Poor Crebillon died while arduously 
engaged in his disagreeable functions, 
and Voltaire, his enemy of long 
standing constituted himself the pos- 
thumous enunciator of his merits. 
Crebillon’s ruling wand passed into 
the hands of M. Marin, a worthless 
and self-seeking man from the south, 
who had secured the editorship of the 
Gazette of France, the post of Censor- 
General, the direction of some foreign 
journals, a high post in the Royal 
Theory, and was a dramatic author to 
boot. It required a man of integrity, 
of judgment, and of rare ability, to 
discharge the duties of the Censor- 
ship, when order and disorder, religion 
and irreligion, were at deadly feud ; 
whenthe supremeruler of the country 
‘was a mere luxurious indolent prince, 
and when there was a sad want of 
common honesty among the state 
financiersandtheirunderlings. Scarce 
a new play was introduced in which 
the public commissaries did not un- 
dergo the scourge, but all these pas- 
pages were carefully removed by the 
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selfish lieutenant of police. However, 
through negligence or incapacity, he 
sometimes let dangerous passages 
escape him. For having allowed these 
four lines to remain in the acting copy 
of a play, he experienced the discom- 
forts of the Bastile for twenty-four 
hours. 


“‘ These monarchs of the cradle admitted to 

the throne, 

Assume the right of slumber in the 
purple ; 

And laying on a minister the burden of 
the state, 

Reserve for themselves alone the glitter 
of the diadem.” 


Who wouldimagine thatthe “Hunt- 
ing party of Henri Quatre,” whose 
outline we proceed to give, could get 
no access to the boards of Paris 
during the latter years of Louis XV. ? 
The first act was taken up with the 
reconciliation of Henri Quatre and 
his minister the Duke of Sully, and 
the other two with a visit to a 
peasant’s house, his mingling cheer- 
fully in a village festival, still pre- 
serving his incognito, and the unin- 
tentional compliments paid to himself. 

The piece was read in all the salons, - 
and even acted in the private theatres 
of some noble families. The Duke of 
Orleans hadit represented at Bagnolet, 
himself presenting the generous mo- 
narch. It had an unexampled run in 
the provinces, wasacted at Bourdeaux, 
at Lyons, at Brussels, and even at St. 
Germain en Laye, at the very gates of 
Versailles and Paris. The King him- 
self had it performed in the theatre of 
his ‘‘ Hotel des Menus Plaisirs.” The 
debate at Versailles was lively ;— 
should the Henri Quatre be per- 
formed before the Parisian folk or 
should it not? The majority were 
against the exhibition, and the final 
decision was left to the King. ,Collé 
the unhappy author cried out in 
despair to M. de Sartines— 


“¢*Shall I have the ill luck not to see 
my play acted till after my death. I am 
nearly persuaded that the representation 
would recal me to life. Self love united to 
the love of glory are sufficient to work this 
miracle, But I am modest and do not 
judge myself worthy of such a prodigy. I 
shall be thoroughly content to witness the 
production of my play while clothed in 
flesh.’ But the King shared the opinion of 
the majority of his council, and the piece 
was refused. ‘I shall wait,’ cried Collé, 
and he did wait till the death of Louis XV,” 
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* Henry IV. was the personification 
of the debonair, the liberal, the de- 
mocratic prince, the beau ideal of a 
popular king, one whose heart and 
soul were in the good of his people. 
The good-natured prince whose dear- 
est wish was that his meanest subject 
should not be without a fowl, or at 
least a good piece of bacon in his pot, 
would, if allowed an appearance, 
make too striking a contrast with the 
selfish voluptuary then occupying the 
throne, and clamour and discontent 
be the consequence. In the provinces 
the chief alderman of the town or 
city, or he who bore the title of 
Prevét des Marchands, could see no 
harm in the loving intercourse of the 
Bearnais and his devoted subjects. 
and the piece waseverywhere received 
with the most cordial welcome. 

Warto the knife continued between 
the philosophers and the dramatic 
writers on one side, and the energetic 
Monseigneur de Beaumont, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and the supporters 
of law and order on the other. Co- 
vert attacks were made by Voltaire 
and his party on ecclesiastics and 
ecclesiastic institutions, and social 
reformers would vividly represent the 
heartlessness, the injustice, and the 
tyranny of the court and the nobility, 
some poor person blessed with all 
“the virtues under heaven” being 
made their oppressed and bleeding 
victim. To excite sympathy for the 
sad state of religious women in their 
cloisters, a heathen priest makes his 
daughter becomea vestal much against 
her will, her heart being with a young 
patrician. He visits her in her se- 
clusion; joy at seeing him takes her 
attention off her sacred fire; it goes 
out, and the hapless virgin must be 
put to death by the hands of her own 
father. There was a situation to ex- 
cite a not unnatural hatred to conven- 
tual establishments. It reminds us by 
contrast of one of Washington Ir- 
ving’s day-dreams while watching 
from the sunny slope of the Alham- 
bra hill, a procession entering a 
church, where a novice was about 
to receive the veil. He pictured 
to himself her young suitor, the 
enmity between the families, the 
tyrannical conduct of her father 
in obliging her to take the veil, the 
desolation of her lover, and her own 
future misery in the cloister. Next 
day being in ti§/ neighbourhood of 
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the convent, he found that the new 
nun was an old maid, unprovided 
with a lover in any shape, and very 
anxious herself to secure a quiet com- 
fortable asylum. 

The determined strife went on till 
the death of Louis XV., the Dauphin, 
the Dauphiness, and the future kings, 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X. acting 
in their own little theatres, what was 
strictly interdicted to public sight and 
hearing. 

On the accession of Louis XVI. 
there was a considerable relaxation 
in the severity of the censorship, 
especially for those formerly pro- 
scribed pieces, in which the immor- 
ality and worthlessness of the then 
king and his court were handled. 
The Demi-monde of the day, includ- 
ing most of the actresses, were as 
influential as they have again become 
under the reign of Dumas Fils the 
First, and such was the outrage 
offered by them to public morality, 
that the authorities felt called on to 
forbid a public banquet intended for 
their glorification by royal and noble 
scapegraces. 

In order to excite public detesta- 
tion against this class the Courtisanes 
by Palissot was licensed and pre- 
sented to the committee of the 
Theatre Frangais. The ladies in- 
tended for chastisement got the 
actresses to make common cause with 
them, and these so wrought on the 
susceptibilities of the committee, that 
they refused to receive the piece. 
The author betook himself to the 
bureau of censorship. Crebillon the 
younger who then held the fiat of 
unacted dramas in his hands, gave 
his approbation at once, but even 
presented with this high sanction, 
the virtuous committee rejected the 
play again, declaring that its extreme 
indecency was not compatible with 
the gravity of the Theatre Francais. 
Lo, the directors of the playhouse 
more nice on the subject of morality 
than the censorship itself ! 

To Crebillon Fils, who was honest 
in intention, but giving way too often 
to the instances of authors, succeeded 
Sauvigny, author of the “Death of 
Socrates.” He had not the confi- 
dence of his employers, and soon gave 

lace to Suard, a man of great intel- 
Heones and ability, and who had not 
been guilty of writing a drama of 
any sort, an offence which had rather 
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injured the Crebillons father and 
son, laving them exposed to accusa- 
tions of partiality. 

Voltaire and Rousseau having passed 
from the earth, and most of the 
Encyclopedistes being either dead or 
advanced in years, Palissot again 
submitted his piece of the Satirists, 
in which he had pilloried D’Alem- 
bert, Diderot, Morellet, &c. Suard, 
who as an academician felt for the 
memory of these men of letters, 
would not consent to the piece being 
acted, but he was overruled. The 
court was becoming more and more 
sensible of the increasing aggressive 
power of irreligion and disloyalty, 
and passed over the objection of 
personality which might be truly 
made to the play. Palissot’s luck 
was in the ascendant. He got per- 
mission again for the production of 
the Courtisanes, and this time the 
committee of the Theatre Francais 
laid aside their scruples. To the 
representation of young Dumas’s 
drama on the same subject came the 
Demi-monde in crowds, and bestowed 
their hearty applause, as the piece 
really tended to the glorification of a 
sister, but in 1782 the brazen beauties 
attended for another purpose, and by 
their jeering applause did what they 
could to render the play contemptible. 

It would really seem that during 
the reign of the good man but inca- 
pable monarch, Louis XVI., no one 
thought of producing a play without 
doing some disservice to the Church 
or the government of the country. 
So observations, which in our days 
would not attract the slightest notice 
of a censor, were examined, and 
weighed, and analyzed, and ex- 
punged, or if the piece was considered 
too much infected, it was not allowed 
a hearing. 


FIGARO MARRIED UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


A whole volume could be easily 
filled with the adventures of Beau- 
marchais’ “‘ Marriage of Figaro” be- 
fore it was placed on the boards of 
the Theatre Francais. This once 
famous writer had first exercised the 
mystery of watch-making, and ob- 
tained renown for some inventiors. 
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Heafterwards delighted the daughters 
of Louis XV. with his harp-playing, 
and was appointed their music master. 
Before the period to which we have 
arrived he had with great difficulty 
got the “Barber of Seville” per- 
formed, and now in 1781 he presented 
the Mariage de Figaro. 


“The strife which commenced round 
this production presents an exact picture 
of the court of Louis XVI. It exposes 
that little world impotent and blind, whose 
frivolity could not comprehend the serious 
side of the pleasantries of the popular bar- 
ber. Two camps were pitched even in the 
society of Versailles. In one were arrayed 
the princes of the blood and the high no- 
bility. If Marie Antoinette did not place 
herself at their head, she did not conceal 
the pleasure she anticipated in the triumph 
of their cause. The King on the contrary 
was for resistance, and rallied round him 
those spirits sufficiently intelligent to seize 
in the many-faced embroilment something 
more than the caprice of a disordered ima- 
gination—something more than the fire- 
works of a joyous spirit.”* 

The piece being read to the actors, 
was received with acclamation, and 
at once taken by the delighted author 
to Lenoir the lieutenant of police, 
and he intrusted its examination to 
M. Coquelay de Chaussepierre. This 
man of judgment, recommended its 
acceptance after making some need- 
ful excisions, but Lenoir would not 
assume the responsibility—he carried 
it to the King. Louis and his Queen 
took their seats, and M. Campan, 
husband to the learned royal gover- 
ness, read the play from beginning to 
end. During the first four acts the 
King made some judicious remarks, 
but when the reader came to the long 
soliloquy where Figaro relates how 
his economic reveries had succeeded 
in lodging him in a strong house, he 
exclaimed, “This is detestable ; it 
shall not be played. Why, we should 
level the Bastille to prevent it from 
doing mischief. This man ridicules 
everything respectable in govern- 
ments.” 

“Ts it not to be represented then ?” 
said the Queen. 

“ Certainly not,” said Louis. 

Beaumarchais was not discouraged. 
He read his play in a score of re- 
unions ; he read it before the Comte 
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du Nord, he read it at Madame de 
Richelieu’s, he read it before an as- 
sembly of prelates if we believe re- 
ports, and everywhere with distin- 
guished applause. 

A new reading by M. Suard was 
appointed; he pronounced for its 
interdiction. . de Miromesnil, 
Keeper of the Seals, approved his 
opinion, and the MS. was returned 
with a bad mark to the lieutenant of 

olice. Still the author persevered. 

e detached the page’s song from the 

iece, and every one began to sing it. 

he court sang it, the city sang it, 
the Queen sang it, and all France 
joined in the refrain ; but the King, 
the Keeper of the Seals, and the 
Censor did not sing it ; they kept to 
their original reso!ution. 

Now a curious incident took place. 
The actors received directions from 
the court to enter on a rehearsal, the 
time and place of representation to 
be hereafter named. All being ready 
Beaumarchais issued tickets to the 
chief personages of the court for a 
representation at the “ Hotel de Me- 
nus Plaisirs.” M. de Vaudreuil, the 
Countess Polignac, and the Count of 
Provence (later in time Louis X VIIT.), 
were the chief promoters of the en- 
tertainment. But oh the woful spite 
of fate! the lieutenant of police, M. 
Lenoir, and the first gentleman of 
the bedchamber, say the memoirs of 
the day, were not in the secret of 
the project, and on the morning of 
the day of representation, the King 
at Versailles issued orders that the 
comedy should not be played. The 
order arriving about mid-day, there 
was no time to warn the noble visi- 
tors, and when they assembled at the 
hotel a few hours later there was 

lenty of what corresponds in high 
ife to the cursing and swearing in 
request among the mob. The poor 
author was obliged to liquidate the 
expense of the intended appearance, 
amounting to about £400 sterling. 
Next day the performers were sum- 
moned to the presence of M. Lenoir, 
and forbidden to act the play in any 
place and before any company, with- 
out the express leave of the King. 

Beaumarchais did not lose courage. 
The Count of Provence and M. de Vau- 
dreuil tormented the King till he 
gave permission for a representation 
at the residence of the latter at Ge- 
nevilliers. This led to another revisal. 
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Gaillard the new inspector pro- 
nounced for its appearance after the 
casting forth of two phrases of small 
account, and the performance took 
place before the whole court to their 
complete gratification. Now the poor 
King was teased for his authoriza- 
tion, and thus baited like a royal bull, 
he consented to new scrutinies. Des- 
fontaines having removed a few 
licentious phrases and some reflec- 
tions on lotteries, not only approved 
the piece but loaded it with praise. 
Bret having read it found no fault. 
So of the five through whose hands 
it passed—Suard alone denounced it. 
He could not examine but with in- 
quietude the part of A/maviva, the 
attacks, the impertinences, and the 
declamations of Figaro, the parody 
of the magistracy, the licentiousness 
of many passages—in fine, the whole 
spirit of the piece, which is well ex- 
pressed in the final verse— 
** So, gentlemen, the comedy 

Which you decide on at this moment, 

Errors excepted, paints you the life 

Of the good people who witness it. 

When oppressed they cry, they swear, 

They are agitated in a hundred modes, 


” 


And all ends in a song! 


And the good oppressed people des- 
cribed by Figaro would be sure to 
seize the allusions, and profit by 
them—the very thing dreaded by 
Suard, and which influenced his de- 
cision. 

Notwithstanding the four favour- 
able reports, neither the lieutenant 
of police, the keeper of the seals, nor 
M. Breteuil, would counsel the king 
to authorize the performance, which 
his family and the courtiers generally 
so eagerly solicited. Finally M. de Bre- 
teuil invited to his house Messrs. Le- 
noir, Miromesnil, Gaillard, Chamfort, 
and Bulhiéres, five of the gentlemen 
connected with the censorship, to hear 
the author read his production, which 
he did with all outward signs of de- 
ference and of willingness to expunge 
every objectionable trait they would 
point out. Alas! when he succeeded 
in putting them into good humour, 
he so eloquently and zealously de- 
fended the unlucky passages that he 
ended by procuring indemnity for 
all. This seance was decisive, and 
the poor King worn out with coax- 
ings and importunities, at last gave a 
most unwilling consent, and the piece 
was performed on the 27th of April 
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1784. And such a crowd of the high 
born and high bred vulgar, as throng- 
ed at an early hour to secure seats, 
was never elsewhere seen. The 
ards were powerless against such 
invaders ; the doors were forced, and 
all parts were filled by great ladies, 
many of whom took dinner in the 
boxes for fear of losing the repre- 
sentation. The unprincipled charac- 
ters were enthusiastically cheered by 
their equally unprincipled and silly 
counterparts among the audience, 
who if sensible that they themselves 
were meant for the originals, would 
have hooted them to some purpose. 


“ What is most remarkable in the ‘ Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ is not the audacity of 
Beaumarchais, his genius, his fancy, his 
dramatic instinct, it is rather its enjoyment 
by the court, its princely, its royal patron- 
age, in a word its success. The marriage 
of Figaro did not hasten by a minute’s time 
the hour of the revolution, but it shows how 
imminent and inevitable the catastrophe 
was, for it exhibits the manners of the 
day, and the disorders that reigned in the 
state, and the blindness of the governors. 
From the sight of the court endeavouring 
now secretly, now openly, for the produc- 
tion of a comedy, which was a most bitter 
satire on its vices and its follies, the go- 
verned could not but conceive a high opinion 
of their own strength and a consciousness 
of the weakness of that power which thus 
abandoned itself.” 


The play was printed with autho- 
rity next year, the author taking up 
fifty-six pages with a preface to infuse 
into the minds of the public a sense 
of the services he had rendered so- 
ciety by its production under such 
a series of difficulties. 

The struggles between the censor- 
ship and the regenerators, from the 
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first appearance of Figaro to the 
breaking out of the revolution, were 
of an insignificant character compar- 
ed with the one just related. In these 
Suard did his duty conscientiously, 
and with sound intelligence, as did 
his predecessors the Crebillons in 
their day, but a religious or moral 
sense is not to be infused into a fri- 
volous and vicious people by act of 
parliament. The censorship in the 
end of Louis XV.’s reign was very 
severe, which severity would have 
been unneeded in all probability had 
he and his courtiers better studied 
the principles of good government, 
and aided the efforts of the censors 
by their own edifying lives. The 
serene and moral Louis XVI. was un- 
able to repair the damage caused by 
the ill example of his relatives and 
those who witnessed with them the 
first representation of the “ Marriage 
of Figaro.” 

The stage is never the instructor of 
its time. Those who conduct it look 
on it as a mere profession, by the 
exercise of which they hope for res- 
pect, and means to support a social 
status. They consequently study 
the tastes, and characters of their 
fellow-subjects and citizens, and pre- 
pare for them such entertainment as 
they judge will attract and interest 
crowded audiences. If public taste 
is vicious, and the standard of morals 
low, and the people suffering under a 
bad government, a well intentioned 
licenser or censor will have a hard 
life of it, a truth which required no 
demonstration when presented to the 
lieutenants of police and their readers 
previous to the first revolution. 
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FRESH TROUBLES, 


Mrs. Pater proceeded. 
“ Oh, that is nonsense ; you might 


have managed it better. There was 
no need for all that heroism. I de- 
clare I lose all patience when I think 
of the way we have been treated ; 
and as lofty as one who had ten 
thousand a year.” 


He was utterly overwhelmed. 

“This is the worst of all,” he said; 
“but I could not have expected 
— more from you. I know Fanny 
wi ee 

“Oh, as for Fanny, poor child! she 
has worry enough. I can’t have her 
harassed, and I must really beg that 
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you will not. AsI have said, there is 
no hurry; we really cannot bejumping 
in the dark. There’s Lord John Raby 
most kind and good-natured, and 
anxious to do everything for her. 
His family are coming, and it is no 
harm jf she have a little gaiety. She 
is entitled to it, heaven knows.” 

“Lord John Raby !” said Severne, 
bitterly ; “a fine patron ; a proper 
person to take up a young girl! 0 
you know what you are doing? Do 
you hear the stories about him ? It is 
disgrace, contamination ; and I will 
protest against such an intimacy, if 
ours is to go on.” 

Mrs. Palmer laughed. 

“We met him at your house, was 
it not ?” 

The door suddenly opened, and 
Miss Palmer entered, with a high 
colour. <A gentleman was coming 
after her up stairs. 

“ My dear child, give us a chance, 
d’ye hear? Ah, if l had you—in the 

ardens at St. Ryder. How de do, 
(rs. P——?” 

Severne looked round all three, 
from one to the other, with contempt 
and anger. 

“ Hallo, Severne,” said Lord John. 
“So there you are. Just came on 

our track at Payne, the snip’s, you 
now ; you had only left a second or 
two when I drove up. Curious, hey? 
Just drove up in my hansom ; found 
Morkhouse and the whole tribe of 
them chattering like so many mon- 
keys when they get hold of nuts, 
ou know. Egad, they seemed to 
ave got hold of nuts this time.” 

“T suppose so. I don’t doubt 
them,” said Severne. ‘There are 
plenty of malicious people every- 
where—more malicious than mon- 
keys, I can tell you.” 

rd John laughed to himself, en- 
joying something humorously. 

“No be sure there are,” he said ; 
“what would the world be without 
them, I should like to know? Now, 
Mrs. Palmer, to business—my pre- 
cious sister-in-law, St. Ryder—the 
countess, you know—is going to give 
one of her gatherings. Lords, dukes, 
and swells of all sorts—a beastly 
gathering | every one lying on each 
other. ’Pon my soul some think it’s 
decent ; however, that’s not my con- 
cern. The swells are to be there ; 
so if you and mademoiselle—Ah! my 
friend, quelle a du fraicheur, Ab, 
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my dear, if I were just out of my 
long clothes! Well, the point is, you 
must go. One of their regular for- 
mal pasteboards will be handed in of 
course. I have settled it.” 

“Oh, Lord John, you are getting 
angelic ; you are too kind.” 

“Notat all; you know I like you— 
always did, you know. Bless the 
memory of the past.” 

And his lordship “hummed” in 
the true nasal French twang :— 

“Nos amours de la jeun-ess-e 

Revient au grand ga-lop, ga-lop hup 
Tum ti tu la! tu lay!” 


Severne had got up and walked 
impatiently and noisily to the win- 
dow. “Disgusting! indecent!” he 
muttered, almost aloud. He mo- 
tioned with his head to Miss Palmer 
to follow him. 

“Fanny,” said her mother, “ come 
here, dear. This is most kind of 
Lord John. You have been sadly 
moped lately. Wouldn’t you like 
to go, dear ?” 

“To be sure she would,”’ said Lord 
John ; “Vil come for her myself in 
a hansom—and we'll rattle off to- 
gether snug ; you, Mrs. P., following 
in a fourwheeler, if you like ;” and he 
began to hum again— 

“ Les amours de no’t jeun-ess-e 
Tum ti tu la tu lay hup!” 


“Severne, you can come, if you 
like ; I'll get you an order; I have 
interest, you know.” 

“No, thank you, no,” said he, ex- 
citedly ; “don’t exert it forme J 
don’t care to go to parties in that 
way ; I prefer being asked on my own 
merits.” 

“Oh, that’s no affair of mine,” said 
Lord John, coolly ; “ to say the truth 
it would have been a job, my good 
friend. Les politesses exigent, you 
know ; and frankly, I suspect Lady 
St. R., my good sister, would have 
made a difficulty now.” 

“What do you mean?” said Se- 
verne, furiously, and coming over 
from the window; “what do you 
mean by that ?” 

“What do I mean?’ said the 
other, looking round and laughing ; 
“odds, bullets, and triggers! This 
looks wicked and bloody. ’Pon my 
word, my friend, you have a rather 
rustic way of putting questions. I give 
you my word, if you had cocked your 
hat that way, and logked so at my 
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friend Peltier, he'd have had you out 
at the ‘ bois,’ and his knitting-needle 
through you here,” his lordship laid 
his finger on the lowest button of his 
waistcoat, “before you could say, 
‘Lord, deliver me!’ I know what 
you thought I meant, and not un- 
natural, too. No; Lady St. Ryder 
sticks at giving cards, she is so 
drenched with the country vermin, 
who swarm upon her whenever they 
hear of a thing going on. By G—, I 
believe they get a second-hand morn- 
ing post down on purpose.” 

‘Miss Palmer,’ said Severne, 
“ would you come in here a moment, 
I want to say a word——” 

“ Go, dear,” said Lord John, “ you 
and I will have our talk afterwards. 
*Pon my word, Mrs. P., he has you 
all in good order here.” 

Severne said nothing, but walked 
away into the next room. Miss 
Palmer rose to follow. 

“ Now don’t be appealing to me,” 
said Lord John, laughing heartily ; 
“T can do nothing for you; you had 
better go and have it over; that’s 
my advice.” 

“ Look here,” said Severne to her 
hurriedly, “‘ I see what all this is com- 
ing to; however, that is no matter ; 
I say nothing of it ; only one thing I 
must earnestly beseech of you—shun 
that man in the next room—keep 
clear of him. I say this for your 
own sake ; I am even surprised that 

ou should require such a warning. 
ut nothing should surprise me now- 
a-days.” 

“And many things are beginning 
to surprise me lately. Why should 
you think J wish him to be here ?” 

“ Because I have eyes to see, and 
ears to hear. It has wounded me 
deeply—I did not expect it from you 
—even what I saw within the last 
minute. But why should yow be dif- 
ferent from the rest ?” 

“This is a strange way to speak to 
me,” she said, a little excited ; “ you 
have been worried or troubled with 
something, I suppose.” 

“ Ah, you have picked that up too,” 
he said, bitterly ; “ but I am not so 
reduced as you would make me, and 
have my honest independence of mind 
left ; and I shall speak plainly, Misg 
Palmer. I don’t approve of your 
seeing that man, or letting him in here. 
I was shocked indeed to see you come 
in after parading the town with him.” 
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“Parading the town ! 
quickly. 

“Too fine a word, perhaps. Then 
were you, or were you not, pray ?” 

“T shall not answer these ques- 
tions,” she said, almost defiantly ; 
“you should know me better. I am 
the best judge of my own conduct— 
at least mamma is.” 

“ Let me finish, then,” said he, 
calmly ; “and I am very glad we are 
putting things on this footing. I do 
not approve—and distinctly object to 
your appearing at this party, or being 
brought there under the wing of that 
man.” 

“‘T can say nothing; I can only do 
what mamma approves and directs. 
You will think of this later more 
calmly.” 

“ Never,” he answered. ‘“ You 
think lightly of this ; I don’t, I can 
tellyou. Itisavery serious—but do 
as you please. Take what course—I 
have merely said what my poor no- 
tions of propriety dictate. I know,” 
he added, vehemently, “ that any girl 
that gave herself over to find pleasure 
in the society of a man of ‘hat descrip- 
tion, or could bring herself to accept 
compliments from him, Z should look 
on as—as—degraded—yes, degraded ! 
Of course, this is only my absurd no- 
tion, which you may mind or not, as 
you please.” 

She had an impetuous temper ; as 
impetuous as his. 

“These seem like orders,” she said. 
“You leave one no choice; you have 
no trust in one’s own guiding prin- 
ciple ; but no matter, we shall see.” 

“Ts that all you say—is that what 
you tell me,” he said, with a quiver- 
ing lip. 

“We shall see,” she said calmly, 
and turned away. “ You shall see.” 

He paced down the street furi- 
ously, and saying to himself bitterly, 
“All the same! all the same!” The 
events of the day—annoyances accu- 
mulated one on the other, had fretted 
him, till he was all but in a fever of 
worry and trouble. Some allowance 
might reasonably be made for him, 
for hitherto he had found life but a 
pleasant garden, with smooth walks, 
In which it was rather “a bore” to 
stroll, but where there was at least 
no inconvenience. Now he had been 
suddenly thrust out upon the rude 
high road, and found his feet cut with 
the sharp broken stones, and his 
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‘chest searched through and through 
by cold east winds, and was shoulder- 
ed and bullied by every low tramp he 
met. It was a great change. 

In this mood, just as he reached 
the top of the street, he felt some 
one’s. hand on his arm. It was his 
friend Selby, whose face was looking 
wistfully into his, with the deepest 
sympathy and compassion. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “I have 
been looking for you, and wanting to 
see you. I have been at your place, 
and should have been before, only 
for——” 

“Make no excuses, my dear friend,” 
said the other, with a forced laugh. 
“Why should vow more than any one 
else? I am very glad to see you, all 
the same.” 

“T was so—so sorry,” the other 
went on in the same tone of deep 
sympathy, “to hear of all this. It 
came on me like a 7 

“ Well, now,” said Severne, “ let us 
have done with it, for God’s sake. 
Every one to-day has been coming 
to me with long faces, and condo- 
lence. I am not in a workhouse yet, 
as you see. So let us leave it there, 
and talk of something else. How 
are you getting on yourself ?” 

“* But I want to talk of this,” said 
the other, putting hisarm in Severne’s, 
and walking along with him. “ You 
know me so long, and we were at 
school together, so my speaking to 
you isn’t like any one else’s. NowI 
have heard all about this, and in 
fact,” he added, confidentially, “I 
just came up to Payne’s only a mi- 
nute after you had left, and-——” 

Severne shook his arm free. “ This 
is growing unendurable. Are you all 
in aconspiracy to ring the changes on 
that? So you made one of the gang 
at that place, to talk over and publish 
what has befallen an unfortunate 
man. Yes, and degrade me before 
those blackguards. I am sick of it ;” 
and he turned to go, leaving his 
friend stupefied, with a deeply 
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wounded look on his face. Then he 
turned back on a sudden, and put his 
hand out. “Forgive, my dear fel- 
low,” he said; “but [ don’t know 
what I am doing or saying. I don’t 
mean it, indeed. But I have been so 
worried and hunted, I don’t know 
where to turn to, or where to look to, 
God help me.” 

The other was as troubled as he 
was. “Come, come,” he said, “don’t 
be cast down. You have plenty of 
friends. I know you have me, who 
would do anything for you. And 
I must speak plainly to you, though 
I may offend you. Now, this busi- 
ness of Payne’s—you know what 
wretches they are—if you would let 
me—— 

Severne’s brow contracted. Selby, 
of all people in the world, was the 
man he had counselled, lectured, and 
given the advice to of a man of the 
world, against improvidence, &c. 

“Now,” said he, “I can’t have 
anything of that sort. I want no- 
thing from any man. I can fight my 
own way. I want at least to keep m 
self-respect, and not be degraded. 
So now, my dear friend, unless you 
want to have done with me alto- 
gether, like the rest of the world, 
please not a word on that subject. I 
don’t want to quarrel with you. But 
you understand me by this time. 
Don’t you see, I am greatly obliged 
to you, all the same. But things 
arn't quite so bad with me. Here, 
cab! You see I can afford myself a 
hansom. Good-bye.” 

He jumped into the cab that came 
up, and drove away, waving his hand 
to his friend. Perhaps he was a 
little eee at first, for he might 
have thought he had done better that 
way. But as he lay back, the sense 
of his wretchedness, and that worse 
feeling than wretchedness—of bein 
“hunted,” and persecuted, he sai 
the word to himself very often, with 
the addition of a “ God help me !” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


A STRUGGLE. 


In the front bedroom at Brooke- 
street, the patient was not mending. 
The friendly doctor came often and 
pondered over “the case,” yet could 
make nothing of it. “ He does not 


mend,” he said, “and yet -he ought 
to do so ; his injuries were not, after 
all, of that serious kind ; he is strong 
and comparatively a young man.” 
This he said in the drawing-room, 





in presence of his young daughter and 
Mrs. Lepell, who attended most 
scrupulously on every occasion to 
hear his opinion, and to recompense 
it suitably. She never liked this 
medical attendant. She often said 
what folly it was having a tolerably 
obscure man of that sort—a rough, 
rude fellow, too—when they might 
have the best advice in town for the 
same money. But at the proposal 
to dismiss the doctor, the patient fell 
into such misery and alarm, and the 
proceeding was so opposed by his 
young daughter, that Mrs. Lepell, 
with excellent discretion, always gave 
up the point. 
Indeed it was a sacrifice on her 
art, as it must be said the doctor’s 
haviour to her was anything but 
cordial, and scarcely respectful. As 
he would give his opinion, his eyes 
usually rested on her with meaning. 
““My good friend,” he would say 
to the patient, “what you want for 
your case is what I and no man in 
the world can do for you—you must 
make a struggle and rouse yourself ; 
shake off this depression. 1 suppose 
you can have nothing on your mind ; 
if you have, you know that is all be- 
I tell you plainly it 


yond my skill. 
is no use my coming this way day 
afterday. Take my advice, put away 
from you all depressing thoughts for 
the present ; let them come back 
when you are well and strong enough 


to entertain them. Come, now !” 

The only answer to this appeal was 
a faint smile and a deep sigh—so 
deep, that it seemed he was strug- 

ling to raise a weight off his chest. 

he smile was for the face of the 

oung girl beside him, and whose 
hand he held all the time. 

“T repeat,” the doctor said one 
afternoon in the drawing-room, “I 
don’t see my way here. The man is 
under some deep load of depression ; 
he wants cheering, constant cheer- 
ing, the cheering of kind and affec- 
tionate faces always round his bed, 
kind and soothing words, a constant 
encouragement. Why,a little of this,” 
he added, “ would be worth a cartload 
of all the drugs I could send him.” 

“Tt is most unfortunate,” said Mrs. 
Lepell, calmly, “ that we cannot do all 
that. We are only two women here, 
and cannot multiply ourselves into a 
whole circle of the affectionate faces 
and speeches you mention.” 
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“ Ah,” said the doctor, “‘ one faces 
ma’am, and one look of sincere in- 
terest would be as good as a dozen.” 

“No doubt,” said Mrs. Lepell, 
carelessly ; “ but are you finding fault 
with his daughter—my stop- ange 
ter? Do you mean that she is un- 
filial, or neglects her duty ?” 

“ Indeed I do not,” said the doc- 
tor, warmly ; “if it rested with her 
devotion and love, he should have 
been well months ago.” 

Mrs. Lepell shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tt is very hard to follow,” she 
said. “Once you travel out of your 
strict line, you lead us all into con- 
fusion; so, if you please, we will 
keep strictly to that. What prescrip- 
tion do you give to-day ?”’ 

“Then I tell you,” said the doctor, 
suddenly, “and I was only thinking 
of it last night ; I think if he gota 
change—a change of place, scene, and 
persons , 

“Changeofair!” saidshe. “Why, 
IT asked you that at the very begin- 
ning—before we were settled a week 
here. You appear uncertain, indeed, 
in your views.” 

“Perhaps I am,” said the doctor, 
trying to keep calm. “ But circum- 
stances alter. What I propose now 
is, that he should go down to some 
quiet bracing, sheltered corner on the 
sea—away from the noise and flurry 
of town—a place to which he need 
not take his cares and troubles, but 
may leave them behind here—don’t 
you see? A month or six weeks 
would set him up.” 

“You think we are people of vast 
fortune,” said she, “which we are 
not, to carry on our illnesses in this 
magnificent way. How are we to 
rely on this cure? Perhaps when 
we get there you may send him back 
to town. We are poor people, I 
assure you, and cannot afford mone 
to help our doctor to make experi- 
ments.” 

“Q then, that’s the difficulty,” 
said he, “‘economy—I can settle that. 
I have thought of all that. I have 
a little box of my own on the coast— 
a charming little place to which I 
sometimes run down myself. We 
will bring him down at once.” 

“Very kind, indeed,’ said she 
“ but we have no wish to be indebted 
to you for such hospitality.” : 

“Quite right,” said the Doctor 
“there again we agree ; you and I 
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are not great friends, ma’am, that’s 
pretty well known. So I like your 
independence in not wishing to be 
under a compliment to me. No! 
You stay here to take care of the 
house, pay the visits, look after the 
parties, &c., while I and Miss Lepell 
carry him between us—to bring him 
back at the end of six weeks or two 
months at furthest, sound as a roach 
—come, do you agree ?” 

She coloured and looked at the 
Doctor. 

“A charming programme. So part 
of your care is leaving me behind ¢” 

“Well,” said the other, smiling, 
“as you ask me, why I may as well 
confess, that, perhaps, it is.” 

“ This is all charmingly complimen- 
tary,” she said. “ Well, Ishall speak 
as plainly to youas youdotome. I 
think your proposal has quite ex- 
ceeded the eae of professional 
freedom. I think you have for- 
gotten yourself, and have spoken 
freely and improperly to a lady 
whose husband you are attending. 
What do you insinuate, sir?” she 
added, her colour rising, and giving a 
short stamp, “what is the meaning 
of these speeches and hints you have 
been throwing out this month past ! 
You are too free, sir,” she went on, 
raising her voice, “ and too ¢mpertin- 
ent, and I have borne with it too long. 
What do you mean? Say out openly 
what you mean. I am not afraid— 
say it as publicly as you like—when 
and where you please. Now, sir!” 

She stood before him glowing, 
haughty, defiant, angry, and injured. 
After all it might be said she was 
strictly in her right, and so it would 
appear to the Doctor wher he got 
home and could think it over coolly ; 
she was mistress and administrator 
of that house, and he had no business 
to force himself in there, in defiance 
of her wish. But he was a warm 
tempered man himself when roused 
and when put in the wrong, so he 
answered as defiantly. 

“T am your husband’s physician. 
It was he sent for me! No, no, 
my dear madam,” he said, regaining 
his coolness, “let us not go on like 
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children. You are very clever, indeed 
too clever, I must say so, but still I 
see what I see.” 

“Would you wait here a moment, 
please?” said she, with a sort of 
politeness. 

“Q, certainly,” he said. 

She flew out of the room, and left 
him, smiling to himself, and pulling 
his whiskers before the glass. 

“ Checkmated,” he half murmured 
to himself; “ Ah! I should have been 
a lawyer.” 

She was not long away, but came 
“rustling” down with fresh elation. 

“T was determined,” she said, “to 
bring all this to an issue at once. It 
is far better. My husband regrets that 
he is obliged to dispense with your 
further services, and begs you will. 
not attend here any more.” 

“This is more of it,” he said, in a 
pene, “Then I don’t accept that. I 

snow what all this means. /y friend 
send me away! No, indeed.” 

“Here is his daughter,” she said. 
“T can fortunately meet you at every 
point of this matter. You will tell 
this gentleman,” she went on, “does 
your father wish this gentleman not 
to return? Tell him, please, in your 
words.” 

With a sort of piteous and mourn- 
ful face, the young girl faltered out— 

“Yes, he said so.” 

“T understand it all now,” said the 
Doctor, who never relished being de- 
feated at any point. “I know you now, 
Mrs. Lepell, and what you are doing ; 
but take care—I shall watch. Indeed 
do not think you have the right to do 
this. I am friend as well as physi- 
cian ; and let me see if any one p a 
were me paying a visit to my friend. 

Yow, let us try that.” 

“A husband sick in his bed, and 
two ladies here unprotected, to ad- 
dress us this language,” said Jenny, 
her cheeks glowing. She did not want 
for spirit, and, it must be repeated 
once more, had right on her side. It 
was her own house. 

“Not wholly unprotected,” said @ 
voice behind—the voice of a gentle- 
man—that made both start. 
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4 FRIEND TO THE RESCUE. 


Tue servant was standing at the 
door, and was about to announce 
“Mr. Severne.” It was like a scene 
in a play—every one standing ]ook- 
ing at each other amazed ; for even 
in Mrs. Lepell’s flushed face could 
be read excitement and dramatic 
action. 

“You wish this gentleman to re- 
tire,” said Severne, “as far as I can 
see. Let me suggest to you, sir, the 
propriety of doing so at once.” 

“You misapprehend,” said the 
other. “I am Mr. Lepell’s physi- 
cian, and have just paid my visit. I 
have no further reason for remaining.” 

“But I wish him never to come 
here again,” said she, still in excite- 
ment—“O never; I cannot listen 
to his insinuations ; his visits are one 
succession of insults ; and he says he 
will return in defiance of me and of 
my husband’s orders.” 

“Not of his,” said the Doctor, 
growing excited himself. ‘“ Don’t 


say that ; I should like to see him 


dismiss me.” 

“T am so glad you have come 
in,” she went on, in a low aside to 
Severne—“so glad to see you once 
more. It seems as if Providence had 
sent you. This man is cowed 
already.” 

Severne always prided himself on 
his “tact.” He went up to the 
doctor. 

“ You are a man of the world,” he 
said, “at least you should be, from 

our profession. You can’t do this. 

Yo man can force himself in where 
he is not required. I dare say you 
have a most ve manage round of 
practice—indeed I have often heard 
your name ; so take my advice now, 
and let this be the last visit.” 

Severne did not wait for a reply, 
but went back and flung himself 
wearily on the sofa. 

The doctor was at the door. 

“Good morning,” hesaid. ‘“Isup- 

ose I must not struggle with a lady. 

owever, I was going before this 
gentleman entered. As for the fu- 
ture I say nothing. I shall know 
how to watch over my friend. I 
shall contrive some way. Good day. 
Miss Lepell, might I speak to you ?” 


The young girl flew to him. 

Mrs. Lepell looked from her to 
Severne, significantly. 

“That is the way,” she said, hope- 
lessly. “I am alone in this house, 
mistress as I appear to be of it. All 
my little battles I must fight single- 
handed. And indeed it is bad 
enough—the common, daily, weary 
struggle; but when it comes to 
battling with creatures like thit— 
when men come into your house and 
threaten and bully, as you saw now, 
then my heart sinks. What would 
have happened presently I know not. 
You—you saved me! Oh,” she 
added, changing her voice into a 
lower and more earnest tone, “I am 
so glad of this. I have been looking 
out, wondering, hoping that, perhaps 
you might not have forgotten me.” 

“My goodness,” said Severne, a 
little impatiently—“ my dear Mrs. 
Lepell, do you suppose that I have 
not had my troubles too? Oh, of 
course they have told you. I am 
sick to death. I have no time to 
think of friends or visits. Indeed I 
don’t know what brought me in here 
now.” 

“An inspiration,” she said, in a 
low voice ; “most likely that you 
were kind to me before—oh, so kind 
at—at—that place.” 

“ No, indeed,” said he, heartily— 
“not at all. Indeed I often re- 
proached myself, for [ had a sort of 
feeling about you—but only at first.” 

“ Indeed you were,” she went on— 
“only too kind to me. That time 
was a little break ; it took off my 
thoughts. Now you see me back 
again in the old groove.” 

“We are all in our grooves again ; 
I am in quite a new one,” he said, 
bitterly. ‘Ofcourse you have heard ? 
not even with the smooth comfort of 
a groove. Such a time as I have 
had of it ; you that saw me at that 
place, you wouldn’t imagine it. I 
might be some common Pariah, run- 
ning through the streets, hunted with 
sticks and stones. Well for you— 
talking of troubles, and a doctor that 
won't go away !—ha, ha—and a fine 
house over your head. Why, they've 
all taken to persecuting me.” 
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With a look of almost piteous 
sympathy she half-murmured— 

“This is only the. lot of us all. 
Which of us escapes ?” 

“ Ah, that is very well in the pul- 
pit,” said Severne; “ but, take me, 
why should I be pricked? One thing 
on top-of the other—every day some 
new trial, some fresh blow. I wonder 
how I bear it--upon my soul, I do. 
Only yesterday that low, stuck-up, 
insufferable parvenu, the new heir, 
Sir Parker Diaby, comes with his 
demands ; he wants this and that 
which he is entitled to. What was 
I entitled to? I always told Sir 
John what he was—a mean, miser- 
able hound. Turned us out on aday’s 
notice—and when I proposed to him 
delay, and stated very calmly to him 
the way I was in,and asked him what 
he could do for me, which I had a 
right to ask him, mind—if you only 
saw the lump of ice, the stick of ice, 
he changed into! I could have 
killed myself for doing such a thing ; 
I ought to have known what he was. 
However, all I hope is, that it will 
all come at once and together, and 
let me have done with it, for Iam 
sick at heart—I am, indeed—and 
want to have done with it.” 

Mrs. Lepell’s eyes swam with a 
kindly sympathy. 

“Heaven knows,” she said, “I 
wish I could be of use to you in some 
way. And how good of you to come 
in to me and talk to me. And now, 
do you know what I am going to say ? 
—something very forward and free, 
and even impertinent—at least you 
will think it so, for I have no right 
to do so ; but——” 

She was so very dejected, and had 
such an humble downcast air of con- 
trition in advance, that Severne’s 
heart smote him, and he could not 
but smile. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said ; “say 
anything you like.” 

“ Well, what I mean is this,” she 
said, in greater embarrassment, ‘I 
feel I could never do enough for you, 
and I have heard that you, like all 
young men of fashion and rank, are, 
and ought to be, in want of—in want 


» 


—— 
She lifted her eyes and looked into 
his with fresh timidity. 
He shook his head quickly. 
“ Ah,” she said, quickly, and cover- 
ing up her face with her hands. 
VOL. LXVIII.—NO. CCCCVIL. 
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“There, I have done it. 
always something stupid.” 

“Not at all,” said he, gravely, “I 
am not at all angry. I understand 
you perfectly. I suppose a little 
hoard up stairs. Iam sincerely ob- 
liged to you; I am indeed. I can’t 
tell you how refreshing this little 
warmth of sunlight comes upon me 
after all the ingratitude and unkind- 
ness I have met with on ald sides. I 
won't forget it in a hurry, indeed I 
will not. You have held to me, and 
to say the truth, I did not count on 
you. But then I have been wrong 
all through.” 

“OQ what kind words,” she said; 
“T shall think of these when I am 
alone, indeed I shall. But now let 
me go back ; just hear me, and give 
me leave to speak.” 

“ About what ?” said he, smiling. 

“ About that, but I must do it,” 
she went on very quickly. “It isa 
little hoard, and of very fair size; 
contemptible to you, of course, just 
some hundred pounds or so. We 
could, with a little squeezing, brin 
it up to five hundred, I am sure 
could. A bagatelle, but it might be 
of use for a bill—a tailor—I mean 
a bootmaker.” 

“ A tailor?’ said Severne, colour- 
ing, “how do you mean?” Then 
recovering himself, “indeed this is 
kindness, and I did not expect it. I 
declare the world is better than I 
thought. But, my dear Mrs. Lepell, 
it is altogether impossible. Not to 
be thought of. I have something 
here,” he said, touching his head, 
“that will help me yet.” 

“ Ah, indeed you have,” said she, 
with enthusiasm. “I know that, and 
that is my security. I believe in 
your star, [do indeed. You will be 
great and above us all. I amas con- 
vinced of that as that I sit here. You 
will be rich, have titles, estates, and 
then perhaps you will remember the 
old friend that admired you so, and 
believed in you.” 

This was spoken with such enthu- 
siasm, that he turned to look at her. 
Her face was glowing with colour, 
her eyes sparkling. Here was a bit 
of nature, as he said later, that was 
refreshing and even comforting. 

“T have something of the same 
confidence myself,” he said; “I have 
indeed. But why should you——” 

“ Mark my words,” she said, “ they 

? 37 


I knew it; 
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will come true, and very soon per- 
haps. But you refuse.” 

‘Ah, yes, I do,” he said, rising; “but 
you are sending me away quite light- 
hearted and happy. But I shall come 
very often—very often. I promise I 
shall look on myself as a sort of spe- 
cial constable to protect you against 
intrusive doctors and such like. If 
you want me at any time—at any 
time—mind, send.” 

“What goodness,” said Mrs. Le- 
_ “© what kindness ; and now, 

et me ask one question about her, 
that charming looking creature.” 

“O,” said Severne, hastily, “ per- 
fectly well and happy. You recollect 
what I said a few moments ago about 
the world. Why should any one be 
different from the rest of the world ? 
No, no, she is quite right. Good-bye, 
good-bye, my dear Mrs. Lepell, I shall 
never forget your conduct to-day.” 

As he went out leaving her with 
flushed cheek and sparkling eye, Miss 
Lepell was standing at the door, com- 
ing in. She had heard this last 
speech, looked with distress and sur- 
prise from the handsome young man 
to her stepmother’s excited face, 
and a look of distress and doubt 

assed across her face. Severne 

wed to her magnificently and “like 
a gentleman,” and went his way. 

Sometimes Mrs. Lepell went out 
to drive in a chartered brougham “to 
pay visits.” Poor lady, her list was 
a very short one. Still there was the 
drive, and there was Mr. Lepell’s old 
friends, whom she said she would 
not allow to be “dropped” for the 
sake of his daughter. Somehow, 
then, old friends were slack in ac- 
knowledging warmly her civilities. 
But she was very persevering. She 
dressed, on this occasion, and went to 
her husband’s bedside in a charming 
little “ cap of a bonnet,” that seemed 
the down on a meadow flower, so that 
you might blow away all the laces and 
furbelows. It was bent over him. 

“T have ordered the brougham,” 
she said, “to go out and pay our 
visits. Besides, I think my health 
requires a little fresh air. Would 
you direct your daughter that she 
must come too? I know what things 
will be said,” she added, smiling, “‘ if 
I am seen in the Park by myself, 
luxuriously enjoying my drive. 
can’t afford to set upon as the 
cruel stepmother.” 
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“Certainly, certainly,” said the 
invalid, feebly and hastily. ‘To be 
sure. It is quite proper, and it will 
do her good. Tell her from me——” 

“No, no,” said Mrs. Lepell, over 
at the glass, and arranging the 
“down” of her bonnet, “I find that 


won't do. We must have chapter 
and verse. Nothing on hearsay it 
seems ——” 


The daughter came, with that wist- 
ful look of distress and doubt in her 
face which was now become all but 
habitual. 

“ What is it, papa ?” she said, lay- 
ing her face close to his. 

“You will go out and drive with 
mamma,” he said, “‘and dress yourself, 
and do what she says; she is quite 
willing you should be seen—and go— 
do.” 

“ But, papa ——” 

The round eye of Mrs. Lepell was 
looking in the glass, and resting coldly 
on his face. He saw hers in the glass 
from his pillow. 

“ Go, go,” he said, wearily ; “why 
won't you do what I ask—always 
this coming to me. There—I wish it. 
It is very undutiful.” 

Mrs. Lepell smiled in the glass, and 
settled a flower. The young girl put 
her face close, and pressed her lips on 
his forehead. ‘Then the aan tes- 
tiness of his manner all passed away 
—the light of a yearning affection, 
tinged with melancholy and grief, 
came into his eyes, and with a sort of 
fervour, he returned her kiss ; then 
coloured, guiltily, for Mrs. Lepell, still 
at the glass, impatient at these for- 
malities, had rustled from the room. 

When the young girl came down 
dressed, and she had a fine gossamer 
bonnet also, she heard voices in the 
drawing-room. A hansom cab was 
at the door. There had been a series 
of gentlemen there that day. She 
went up again, half way, and in a 
moment a young man came out, very 
eager, and talking in ahalf-suppressed 
voice. 

“That is all right, dear Mrs. Lepell. 
You could do no more; you did your 
best, and it was most kind of you. 
We must only try him again in some 
other way.” 

“Yes, yes;” then there was a con- 
fidential muttering and whispering, 
and he went back. 

“T'll come again to-morrow or next 
day, and we'll talk it over.” 
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Mrs. Lepell was in great spirits that 
evening during the drive in the char- 
tered brougham. Her fresh, round, 
rosy face contrasted favourably with 
the pensive, mournful one beside her. 
She smiled and talked as though 
she was carrying on a conversation. 
Many an old lord and colonel walked 


JAMES'S FAREWELL. 


Tux fight at the Boyne was over; 
the English, Dutch, Danish, and 
French allies resting, or preparing 
to rest as well as the ground near 
the Pass of Duleek would allow, 
and their defeated but not dispirited 
foemen marching wearily in the sum- 
mer night towards Dublin. James 
accompanied by Sarsfield’s horse was 
already far in the van, and in due 
time he reached the Castle. We 
can scarcely fancy a more false or 
uncomfortable position than that in 
which James now stood, when cal- 
ling together his council, the lord 
mayor and other notables, he ad- 
dressed them for the last time. An 
ill-disposed historian might have 
invented this speech for him if no 
memory of the one really delivered 
had survived. “My dear and loyal 
Irish subjects, I believe I ought not 
to have risked the disastrous battle 
of yesterday against the advice of my 
judicious officers. After the fight- 
ing was determined on, I unhappily 
did much to discourage the undis- 
ciplined fellows who so well exhi- 
bited their loyalty and bravery at 
the Boyne. We are beaten, I am 
sorry to say, and I am getting away 
as fast as 1 can to place hundreds of 
miles between myself and the can- 
nons and muskets of my callous rel- 
ative. Make as good terms, my 
poor people, with Wiiliam as he 
will grant you. I can do no more 
for you than leave you my blessing 
to which you are heartily welcome. 
Adieu!” 

There is an ill-natured tradition 
still afloat that in his greeting to 
Lady Tyreonnel he alluded to the 
agility of the Irish in running away 
from the field, and was in return 
complimented by that lady for having 
outstripped such very fleet runners. 


The anecdote bears every mark of 
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back a bit for a better view, with a 
“Who the devil’s that now?” After 
an hour or so of this promenading en 
voiture, she gave a sigh, and then 
letting down the glass, said softly to 
the coachman, 

“Would you drive to Sir Parker 
Digby's?” 


a lie about it. The orderly retreat 
at the Boyne was nothing like a 
dastardly flight, and James’s disposi- 
tion would have been worse than 
his ill-wishers have ever represent- 
ed it, had he cracked that bitter 
jest on his loyal supporters. We 
prefer the following sketch of the 
final interview from the pen of a 
writer whose Williamite leanings, . 
though strong, are regulated by calm 
judgment and generous feelings. 

“In the cold grey of the winter's morning 
it were hard to imagine a drearier or less 
inviting spectacle than this group of loyal- 
ists presented. While they were waiting 
thus, James, a man of punctuality to the 
last, was employed in paying and discharg- 
ing his menial servants, previously to his 
taking final leave of his Irish capital. At 
last however the door opened, and James 
followed by two or three gentlemen and 
officers, including Colonel Luttrell who kept 
garrison as governor of the city, entered 
theapartment. . . . There was that in 
the fallen condition of the King, in the very 
magnitude of his misfortunes, which lent a 
mournful dignity to his presence, and which 
in spite of the petulance which occasionally 
broke from him, impressed the few disap- 
pointed, and well nigh ruined followers of 
his cause who stood before him with feelings 
of melancholy respect. 

““*Gentlemen,’ said the King after a 
brief pause, ‘it hath pleased the Almighty 
Disposer of events to give the victory to 
our enemies. The enemy will be 
in possession of this city at least before 
many days are passed. Matters being 
so, we must needs shift for ourselves as best 
we may, Above all we do command you, 
we do implore of you, gentlemen in your 
several stations, and principally you, Colo- 
nel Luttrell as governor of this our city, to 
prevent all undue severities, all angry re- 
prisals, all violences . . upon the 
suspected within its walls. We do earnestly 
intreat of you all to remember that this is 
our city, and they our subjects; protect it 
and them as long as it shall seem wise to 
occupy this town for us. This is our last 
command our parting request,” 


The poor King was overcome dur- 
37* 
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ing his speech by the part his own 
daughters were acting in the bitter 
drama then in progress. However 
that does not excuse the reference 
to the want of capacity or courage 
which he was pleased to discover 
among his Irish supporters. For 
from the beginning they appeared 
more interested in his success than he 
did himself. 


WILLIAM IN DUBLIN. 


But the speech came to an end, 
and the King departed, and conflict- 
ing and varying hopes and fears agi- 
tated the citizens, as the Irish troops 
marched in with drums beating and 
colours flying, and again quitted the 
city, and proceeded to Limerick, and 
so on till the arrival of the Duke of 
Ormond and the Dutch guards on 
Thursday. William’s main body 
came on so leisurely that the good 
chaplain so often quoted, found time 
to insert the following valuable piece 
of information in his memorandum 
book. 

“The country hereabouts is most of it all 
inhabited by Old English, and is called 
Fingal* that is ‘a Nation of Foreigners.’ 
It’s scarce worth relating what is writ in 
the Irish Annals of a Country-man nigh 
this place, that in the year 1341, found a 
Pair of Gloves, in drawing on of which he 
barked like a Dog; and from that present, 
the Elders in that Country barked like big 
Dogs, and the young ones like Whelps; 
and this continued with some for eighteen 
Days, with others a Month, and with some 
for two Years, and entered also into several 
other places; and they tell you likewise of 
the Men of Tipperary’s being turned into 
Wolves at a certain time of the year, but 
these are Trifles, for they are commonly 
Dogs or Wolves in their Nature, but no 
otherways.” 


If any Tipperary men had read 
some of the pamphlets published 
about that eanenay time, they would 
be thankful to Rev. Mr. Story for 
giving them the credit of the human 
sh ape, and the human soul with which 
it is generally united. 

The King rode in from the Camp 
at Finglas on the next Sunday, at- 
tended divine service in St. Patrick’s 
C ithedral, and returned to the Camp 
in time for dinner. On the 7th of 
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the month he issued a proclamation 
from which a few extracts are here 
presented. 

“ Wituiam, R. 

“As it hath pleased Almighty God to bless 
our arms in this kingdom with a late vic- 
tory, We hold it reasonable 
to think of Mercy, and to have compassion 
on those whom we judge to have been 
seduced. Wherefore we do hereby declare, 
We shall take into our Royal Protection all 
poor Labourers, common Souldiers, Country 
Farmers, Plow-men, and Cottiers whatso- 
ever: As also all Citizens, Trades-men, 
Towns-men, and Artificers, who either re- 
mained at home, or having fled from their 
Dwellings, shall return by the first of Au- 
gust. We do also promise to secure 
them in their Goods, their Stocks of Cattel, 
and all their Chattels personal whatever, 
willing and requiring them to come in, . . 
and to preserve the harvest of Grass and 
Corn for the Supply of the Winter.” 


Those who held from Protestant 
landlords, were to pay their rent as 
usual, but tenants of Roman Catho- 
lics should hand their money to com- 
missioners appointed to receive it. 
The term REBELS is applied in the 
proclamation iv all in arms for King 
James, a proof that privy councillors 
dating from the Royal Camp at Fing- 
lass, 7th July, 1690, were determined 
to hold the adherents of James sternly 
to their constitutional position. 

Devoted partizan as was our chap- 
lain, he was sometimes blessed with 
kindly feelings towards his master’s 
foes. He thus continues after copy- 
ing the proclamation. 


“This Declaration was published in the 
Camp two days after, and had it been 
punctually observed according to the in- 
tent of it, we had had fewer enemies at this 
day by at least 20,000. For though the 
King was punctual in his observance of it, 
some Officers and Soldiers were apt to 
neglect the King’s Honour, and the Honour 
of our Country and Religion, when it stood 
in competition with their own profit and 
advantage.” 


DOUGLAS'S SLOW JOURNEY TO ATHLONE. 


On the 9th of July, William divided 
his forces, sending one portion under 
General L. G. Douglas to force the 
pass at Athlone, himself conducting 
the rest towards Limerick. Douglas 





* Fingal is properly White Stranger and refers to the early occupation of the district 
by the Scandinavians. Had the place got its name from its seizure by the English, it 


would have been called Tir-Sassenaige, ‘‘English Man’s Portion,” 


name. 


or by some similar 
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did not tire his soldiers with rapid 
marches. The first night they bivou- 
acked at Chapel Jssard, which place 
a citizen of Dublin will reach easily 
onfootinan hour. The second night 
they encamped at Manouth, but here 
we must quote our valued historian. 

“Friday we encamped at Glencurry 
(Cloncurry ?) about five miles further, and 
we had not got this length till we begun to 
plunder, though the General gave strict 
orders tothe contrary. Saturday the 12th, 
we marched to Clenard (Clonard) bridge, 
and here we staid all Sunday. The sol- 
diers went abroad and took several things 
from the Irish, who had staid upon the 
King’s declaration, and frequent complaints 
came already to the General; but plunder- 
ing went on still, especially among the 
Northern men who are very dexterous at 
that sport. . . At Mullingar several of the 
Irish came in for protections, though when 
they had them they were of little force to 
secure their goods or themselves. . . About 
500 Creights* came in from the county 
of Jongford with their wives, children, cat- 
tel, and everything they could bring away. 
Their business was to procure the General’s 
protection, which was granted them, and 
they moved homewards as the army 
marched forwards, but were most of them 
plundered afterwards.” 


General Douglas and his soldiers 
arrived before Athlone, which our 
authority locates fifty miles north 
of Dublin, though it happens to be 
nearly due west, on the 17th, having 
marched out of Chapelizod on the 
9th (six and a quarter miles per 
day). Not a whit fatigued or daunted, 
they summoned stout old Colonel 
Grace to surrender. Story says he 
fired a pistol at the herald, to show 
the value he set on his request. We 
must pronounce the old warrior a 
recreant unless the charge was mere 
powder, or the muzzle pointed up- 
ward, which we opine was the case. 
Col. Grace expressed at the same time 
his determination to eat his old boots 
rather than capitulate ; hence the 
application of Loot-eater to stout de- 
fenders of fortresses. So _besiegers 
and besieged fired guns long and 
short, wide and small bores, at each 
other till the 25th, when General 
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Douglas hearing that Sarsfield was 
coming to the relief of the place, 
raised the siege, and marched south- 
wards to meet the main army near 
Limerick. Mr. Story says that about 
three or four hundred men were lost 
between Dublin and Limerick, of 
which number thirty only were slain 
before Athlone, say three men and 
three quarters of a man each day. 
Very indifferent gunners were thosebe- 
hind the walls of Athlone if this state- 
ment be true. Our observant author 
makescurious mistakes in topographi- 
cal matters at times. Inthis portion 
of his narrative he mentions the Shan- 
non as falling into the sea beyond 
Knoc Patrick, whence St. Patrick 
drove the reptiles into the ocean. 
Every child exercised on the map of 
Ireland, is able to lay finger on Cnoc- 
Patrick in Mayo, seventy miles or so 
north of the Shannon’s mouth. 

After laying the deaths of the three 
or four hundred men missing, to 
sickness, hard marching, six and a 

uarter miles per diem, surprises by 
pparees, and sundry other disad- 
vantages, he cracks a gentle joke by 
way of cheering up his reader’s 
spirits. ‘ Wekilled,” says he, “ and 
took prisonersa great many thousands, 
but more of these had had four feet 
than two.” Having brought this 
division of the army safe through the 
“Golden Vale,” let us see what the 
other portion under the immediate 
attention of the King were about. 


HOW WILLIAM ENFORCED DISCIPLINE, 


On the 9th of the month, William 
encamped at Crumlin, and the next 
night between the Nesst and Rath- 
coole. It was well for the inhabitants 
of the line of march that the King 
commanded in person. 


“Little hapned remarkable except the 
King’s great care to keep the Souldiers from 
plundering, and every night it was given 
out in orders that on pain of death no Man 
should go beyond the line in the Camp, or 
take violently to the least value from Pro- 
testant or Papist. The llth the army 





* The chaplain to all appearance means peaceable farmers, but Creach properly means 


spoil, booty, or a party on a plundering expedition. 


Gentlemen sent by Count Redmond 


O'Hanlon or Rob-Roy to lift the cattle of such black-mail tenants as had fallen into 


arrear were genuine Creachts. 


+ Naas was anciently the seat of the kings of North Leinster. 
Rathcoole implies a lonely fortress. 


or a commemoration. 


The word means a fair 


. 
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marched to Kiil-Kullen Bridge, the King 
this morning passing by the Ness saw a 
Souldier robbing a poor Woman, which en- 
raged his Majesty so much, that he beat 
him with his Cane, and gave orders that he 
and several others guilty of the like dis- 
obedience should be executed on the Mon- 
day following. People were so wicked as 
(to) put a bad construction on this action 
of the King’s, but it had so good an effect 
upon that part of the army, that the 
country was secured from any violence done 
by the Souldiers during that whole march, 
Two of the sufferers were Jniskillin Dra- 


goons,” 


Louis XTV. once going to use his 
cane on some one about his person, 
was respectfully reminded that a 
monarch should touch no subject ex- 
cept with a sword. Accordingly he 
stood some time contending with his 
anger, and being fearful of giving it 
a victory, he broke his cane across, 
and threw it out of the window. Let 
him have all due respect for not using 
the instrument of correction, but cer- 
tainly we love the memory of Wil- 
liam the more for not seeking to 
control the impulse. Had General 
Douglas acted thus the worthy chap- 
lain would not have had to record so 
much cruelty and injustice inflicted 
upon the harmless country people. 

Story takes occasion on Colonel 
Eppingar’s proceeding with a party 
of 1,000 horse and dragoons* to Wex- 
ford, to inform his English readers 
about the people in the south of the 
county. 


“ Hereabouts were the first English 
planted in Jreland. They were a Colony of 
West-countrymen, and retain their old Eng- 
lish tone and customs to this day. I am 
credibly informed that every Day about one 
or two o'clock in summer, they go to Bed, 
the whole Country round; nay the very 
Hens fly up and the Sheep go to fold as 
orderly as it were night.t” 


Good Mr. Story was as fond of a 
bit of picturesque or romantic hear- 
say as Herodotus himself. The well- 
to-do farmers really indulged in a 
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siesta, but as to the degeneracy of 
manners among the hens and sheep 
we are altogether incredulous. Some 
time before the Ninety Light, House- 
hold and Village Councils were held 
for a month in a townland of the 
barony to decide whether a farmer, 
to whom a legacy had been left in 
Dublin, should relinquish his right 
to it, or encounter the risks of the 
journey to the city. At last it was 
decided that prayers were to be 
solemnly offered up for his safety in 
all the neighbouring churches and 
chapels, and then let him in God’s 
name brave the perils of the way. 

A good deal of irresolution pre- 
vailed at this time in William’s pro- 
ceedings. Ill news came rife across 
the water, and at one time he retraced 
his route even as far as Chapelizod 
with the intention of crossing to Eng- 
land. There, however, he received 
tidings which reassured him, and he 
returned to the camp at Golden 
Bridge, which he reached on the 2nd 
of August. On the 8th General 
Douglas arrived, and on the 9th, the 
united forces approached the Irish 
stronghold. 


INTERIOR OF THE IRISH COUNCILS. 


The Irish and French chiefs who 
had collected to Limerick after the 
day at the Boyne, were far from be- 
ing of the same opinions or aspira- 
tions. According to Col. O'Kelly, 
already quoted, Tyrconnell desired 
nothing more than to give up Lime- 
rick andall the other garrisons to King 
William, and Count de Lauzun was 
more anxious to get back to that 
centre of delights, the city of Paris, 
than co-operate in the defence of their 
present hold, which he said required 
only a smart discharge of roasted 
apples to be made listen to terms. 

“ Next day,” as Colonel O’Kelly wrote, 
“as if he despaired of its defence, he 
marched to Cithera (Galway) encamping 
his veteran troops under the walls of that 


* In 1660, Marshal Brissac, fancying or feigning dragons to be in the habit of spouting 
fire out of their mouths, got the muzzles of short muskets adorned with the effigies of 
these monsters, and therewith armed some troops of horse. The early dragoons discharged 


the duties of infantry and cavalry. 
British dragoons. 


The Scots Greys formed in 1683 were the earliest 


¢ The people of “the barony” are,the descendants of a Flemish colony who had 


settled in Wales at the invitation of Henry I. 


bean-stalks furnished their chief fuel. 


Beans were the favourite crop, and dry 


If the gossip of the inhabitants of the northern 


part of the county could be credited, the barony of Forth formerly furnished priests for 


all Ireland. 
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town. But all these discouragements 
which were designedly concerted between 
Coridon (Tyrconnell) and Asinio (Lauzun) 
could not divert the Cyprian (Irish) in- 
fantry from their resolution to expose their 
lives for the defence of Paphos, which was 
of so great importance for the preservation 
of Cyprus. 

“‘ Theodore (King William) made no 
great haste to Paphos, to give Corydon 
the more time for compassing his design to 
bring the Cyprians to a general condescen- 
sion fora treaty. But when he found mat- 
ters well disposed, most of the prime com- 
manders being already gained, he advanced 
near the town. Whereupon Lysander 
(Sarsfield) being sent for, and arriving at 
Paphos, he was much surprised to find 
such a change in the general officers, who 
however durst not act anything contrary 
to the sentiments of the tribunes who 
headed the legions, who were for the most 
part of Lysander’s resolution to continue 
the war. So that upon his arrival the 
scene was altered, the defence of Paphos 
resolved on, and all the infantry ordered 
to man the place excepting three legions 
appointed to guard some fords near the 
town on the river Lycus (Shannon), the 
men-at-arms and light horse encamping 
near the city on Paphia (Connaught) side.” 

Through the whole of Colonel 
Kelly's “ Macariz Excidium,” the 
short comings and faults of King 
James, the Duke of Tyrconnell, and 
of Lauzun, form the key note, heard 
at every convenient interval, and in- 
fluence the management of the whole 
pieces No sooner does William’s 
cavalry make a show as if they in- 
tended to attack the city from the 
Clare bank, than 

**Corydon and his inseparable Asinio 
retired in great haste over night and rid 
all the wey to Cithera (Galway), leaving 
the horse encamped half way between that 
town and Paphos. While they were at 
Cithera they gave out that Paphos could 
not hold above five or six days, and that 
the Cyprian soldiers were so cowed that 
they never would defend it.” 


THE PARLEY BEFORE THE FIGHT. 


Limerick now apparently devoted 
to destruction consisted of an island 
within two arms of the Shannon, and 
a smaller area outside called the Irish 
town, both portions being connected 
by Ball’s-bridge. King’s Island was 
and is connected with the Clare side 
of the river by Thomond-bridge, and 
contains a legacy left by King John 
in the shape of a castle. William’s 


people set to work forming batteries 
and trenches as well as the balls 
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coming from the ramparts of Irish- 
town would allow them, and the 
moment they were ready, they pro- 
ceeded to exchange iron and leaden 
compliments with the folk behind the 
parapets. 

Hostilities however did not really 
begin till some civil communications 
had taken place on both sides. A 


‘herald-trumpeter, blowing his instru- 


ment and displaying his white flag, 
entered the city with a polite request 
to the authorities to surrender the 
place. Monsieur Boiselieu, chief in 
command, calling the Duke of Ber- 
wick and Major-General Sarsfield 
to council, indited a politely-expressed 
letter to Sir Robert Southwell, Secre- 
tary of State, in which was implied 
some wonder at the request, and a 
determination on his part, and that 
of his officers and soldiers, to gain 
the good opinion of the Prince of 
Orange by defending the city against 
his forces while defence was feasible. 
On the return of the trumpeter, firing 
began, the King inspecting the hot 
business from Cromwell’s Fort. 

Story says that a Frenchman es- 
caping into the city the day the 
enemy sat down before it, gave accu- 
rate information to Sarsfield of the 
complete economy of the English 
camp, and of a battering train, tin 
boats, waggons of biscuits, &., ap- 

roaching William’s camp from Dub- 
in. Part of the sequel is given in 
his own words :— 

“ Monday the 11th in the Morning, came 
one Manus O’Brien a substantial country 
Gentleman to the Camp, and gave notice 
that Sarsfield in the night had passed the 
River with a body of Horse, and designed 
something extraordinary. The 
Messenger that brought the news was not 
much taken notice of at first, most People 
looking on it as a dream. A great Officer 
however called him aside, and after some 
indifferent questions, askt him about a 
Prey of Cattel in such a place, which the 
Gentleman complained of afterwards, saying 
he was sorry to see general officers mind 
Cattel more than the King’s Honour. But 
after he met with some acquaintance he 
was brought to the King, who, to prevent 
the worst gave orders that a Party of Five 
hundred Horse should be made ready, and 
march to meet the Guns. Where 
the fault lay, I am no competent Judge, 
but it certainly was one or two of the Clock 
in the Morning before the party marched, 
which they then did very softly till about 
an hour after they saw ”- 


What shall be told further on, 
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SARSFIELD'’S GREAT FEAT. 


“From Limerick that day bould Sarsfield 
dashed away, 

Until he came to Cullen where their ar- 
tillery lay ; 

The Lord cleared up the firmament, the 
moon and stars shone bright, 

And for the Battle of the Boyne he had 
revenge that night.” 


Poor John Banim inserted these 
stirring lines in his romance of the 
“ Boyne Water” as belonging to an 
old ballad ; we suspect them to have 
been his own composition. Whoever 
might have given Sarsfield informa- 
tion—a rapparee was as likely as the 
Frenchman mentioned by the chap- 
lain—he crossed Thomond-bridge at 
the head of five hundred horse on 
Sunday night as soon as it was sufti- 
ciently dark, and the party moved up 
as noiselessly as they could along the 
western bank of the Shannon to 
Killaloe or Killalow as Rev. Mr. 
Story spells it. There they crossed 
the river and penetrated among the 
Tipperary mountains over which the 
Keeper and the “ Mother of Moun- 
tains ” towered in pride. Among the 
hills they spent the rest of the night 
and the whole of the next day, being 
kept aware of the movements of the 
convoy which meantime was working 
its slow way along the Cashel road. 
Towards evening Sarstield and a few 
who were most in his confidence, 
lying among the dry grass and fern 
of the hill-pass since called Lacken- 
na-Gopple (Lagan-na-Capal, “ Hol- 
low of the Horses’’) were inspecting 
the last stage of the convoy. At that 
hour the train had passed the village 
of Cullen, and were about taking their 
rest on and about the road leading up 
to the grassy platform on which stood 
the old fortalice of Ballyneedy. This 
was about five miles from the moun- 
tain pass where the Jacobite general 
was on the watch. He waited as 
patiently as he could till the sun had 
sunk some time behind the Gualteigh 
Mountains, and the watch-fires began 
to glimmer from the encampment. 

The watch-word that night among 
the wearied men and their sentinels, 
was SARSFIELD, an ill-omened cpin- 
cidence. How the party conspiring 
their destruction found it out, is not 
so very apparent ; but when the offi- 
cers were asleep in the waste castle, 
and the soldiers by their waggons, 
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Sarsfield’s men sung out the pass- 
word to the sentinel placed in ad- 
vance of the village, to the sen- 
tinels in the village, and to the 
sentinels immediately in advance 
of the unconscious groups. There the 
commander thundered out “ Sarsfield 
is the word, and Sarsfield is the man.” 
Deafening shouts came from the rush- 
ing horsemen, and of the awakened 
slumberers some were slain gal- 
lantly resisting, a few escaped, and a 
few others got quarter. The spoils 
consisted of eight pieces of heavy 
battering cannon, five mortars with 
their carriages, a hundred and fifty- 
three waggons of ammunition, twelve 
carts loaded with biscuit, eighteen 
tin boats for the passage of rivers, and 
all the cart and cavalry horses. 

The commander wisely judging 
that troops were at the moment 
marching from Limerick to interrupt 
his plans, had the cannons charged 
to the mouth and set in the earth, 
muzzle downwards. These he sur- 
rounded with the waggons and their 
contents, and skilfully laid trains of 
powder were not neglected. The 
successful party then withdrawing to 
a safe distance—they needed a wide 
berth, taking the quantity of powder 
into account—set fire at once to the 
lines of powder, and at one and 
the same moment, all the contents of 
the great guns and the ammunition 
carts were ignited. There was an 
intolerable blaze, a roar and its re- 
verberations, accompanied by a blow- 
ing up in the air of pieces of metal 
and blazing wood, and the combined 
effect was sublime and terrible be- 
yond conception. The darkest re- 
cesses of the mountain glens were 
lighted up as in the summer noon, 
and the shock was felt for many 
miles in every direction. Sir John 
Lanier who was hastening when too 
late to protect the convoy, saw the 
blaze and heard the terrible explosion 
at several miles distance, and com- 
prehended the terrible disaster in a 
moment. The concussion was per- 
ceptible even in William’s camp at a 
distance of about thirteen miles, and 
it is probable that the general who 
had “askt” Manus O’Brien about the 
prey of cattel, felt (to use a provin- 
cialism) very lewd of himself. Sir John 
Lanier directed his squadron of five 
hundred horse to the left to intercept 
the Irish party, but it was not his 
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fortune to meet with them, and Sars- 
field recrossed the Shannon without 
the loss of a man. 

The Rev. .Mr. Story relates that no 
one was made prisoner at Ballyneedy 
“ only a lieutenant of Colonel Earle’s, 
who being sick in a house hard by, 
was stript and brought to Sarsfield, 
who used him very civilly.” He 
adds— 


“This news was very unwelcome to 
everybody in the Qamp, the very private 
Men showing a greater concern at the loss 
than one could expect from such kind of 
People. The loss of the Guns was not so 
great as that of the Horsesand Ammunition; 
but to make the best of a bad Market, the 
Duke of Wirtemberg and several great Offi- 
cers sent their own Horses, and every Foot 
Regiment furnished so many Garrons to 
bring up the Guns and broken Carriages, as 
also to bring up two great Guns and a 
Mortar that were coming from Waterford. 
We went on with the Siege, and firings 
continued briskly on both sides, all the 
army both Horse and Foot being ordered to 
make such a number of Fascheenes a day, 
and bring them to the heads of their re- 
spective Regiments, to which end we cut 
down most of the hedges and orchards 
about.” 


While the Irish chief is snatching 
a short relaxation after his successful 
sortie, and all within the walls are 
filled with a momentary joy for the 
signal benefit, let us introduce a 
slight sketch of the career of the 
brave Earl of Lucan, whose memory 
is still held in love and veneration by 
the great mass of the Irish people, and 
of whom no disrespectful word is ever 
ronounced by the descendants of the 
Cave men against whom he often 
waged battle. 


SARSFIELD'S CAREER. 


The first of the name known in 
Treland was Thomas Sarsfield, stan- 
dard bearer to King Henry II. In 
the reign of Charles I., Patrick the 
then representative of the family 
married Anne daughter of Ruaighré 
(Roger) O’ Moore, and their children 
were William and the subject of our 
sketch Patrick, who succeeded to the 
estate on the death of his brother. 


* “ Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, a Biography; 


for November 1853; 
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“He had received his education in 
one of the French military colleges, 
and saw some early campaigns in the 
armies of Louis XIV. His first com- 
mission was that of ensign in the 
regiment of Monmouth in France, 
after which he obiained a lieutenancy 
in the Royal Guards of England.” 
He commanded for James in one of 
those skirmishes which took place 
with William’s Dutch troops on their 
march from Torquay. At the com- 
mencement of the Irish campaigns 
his estates produced £2,000 annual 
revenue, so that it did not inconve- 
nience him much to raise a company 
of horse. We shall not here touch 
on his achievements during the war 
in Ireland, as these have found, or 
will naturally find their places in the 
course of ournarrative. On arriving 
in Paris after the treaty of Limerick 
“he was received with kindness and 
distinction by the ex-King of Eng- 
land and Louis XIV.” 


“The former appointed him colonel of 
his body guards, and his Most Christian 
Majesty bestowed on him the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general in the French armies. He 
might have obtained a marshal’s staff had 
his life been spared. He fought under 
Luxembourg at Steenkirk in 1692, . . 
and on the 29th of July, 1693, a little 
morethan oneyear anda half after his volun- 
tary banishment from his own country, he 
was killed in the command of a division at 
the great battle of Landen; it was a sol- 
dier’s death on a glorious and memorable 
field. 

“There are few names more worthy to 
be inscribed in the roll of honour than that 
of Patrick Sarsfield, who may be quoted as 
a type of loyalty and patriotic devotion. 
In the annals of Irish history he stands as 
a parallel to Piérre du Terrail, Chevalier de 
Bayard in those of France, and may be 
equally accounted ‘Sans peur et sans re- 
proche,’ the fearless and _irreproachable 
knight; in his public actions firm and con- 
sistent, in his private character amiable 
and unblemished. . - « (At the end 
of the war) William III. would gladly have 
won his services, and offered to confirm him 
in his rank and property, but he listened 
to no overtures, and left his native country 
attended by thousands of that gallant body, 
who under the title of the Irish Brigade 
filled the continent of Europe with their 
renown.”* 


” Dusiin Universiry MAGazinr 


the writer, John William Cole, Esq., formerly Captain in the 


Royal Fusiliers. Mary sister of the Earl was married to Col, Rossiter, co. Wexford, and 
to a lineal descendant of theirs the gentleman just mentioned, we are indebted for the 


only life of Sarsfield yet given to the world. 


He could find but scant materials though 
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In his “ Military Memoirs of the 
Irish Nation,” Mathew O’Connor 
speaks thus of his military qualifica- 
tions :— 

“‘ As a partisan and for a desultory war- 
fare, he possessed admirable qualifications ; 
brave, patient, vigilant, rapid, indetatiga- 
ble, ardent, adventurous, and enterprising, 
the foremost in encounter, the last in 
retreat. He harassed his enemy by sudden, 
unexpected and _ generally _ irresistible 
attacks, inspiring his troops with the same 
ardour and contempt of danger with which 
his own soul was animated. . . No 
general was ever more beloved by his 
troops,” 


A SIEGE INCIDENT OR TWO. 


Whatever William might have felt 
on being made acquainted with the 
loss of his cannon and ammunition, 
he said very little on the sub- 
ject. He was one of those whose 
fixed purpose is not to be set aside 
for defeat or check. With his bat- 
tering train augmented by two great 
guns and a mortar from Waterford, 
he continued to pound the walls 
day after day. The trenches were 
relieved at midnight till the follow- 
ing unlucky mistake occurred, all 
the particulars of which are not very 
intelligible to civilians. 

“Monday 18th August at night the 
trenches were relieved by Lieut.-General 
Douglas, My Lord Sydney, and Count 
Nassau, as Major-Generals, and Brigadeer 
Stuart. We made our approaches towards 
the Fort outside the Wall, and Lieut.-Gen. 
Douglas's and Brigadeer Stuart's Regi- 
ments were posted towards the right. It 
was dark when they went on, and they did 
not perceive the Enemy to be so near them 
as they really were |What brought the 
enemy outside their walls?], for there was 
at that time scarce twenty yards distance 
between them. They were ordered to lye 


down upon their arms which they did, and 
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a great part both of the Officers and Soldiers 


fell asleep. The Enemy perceived this, and 
attacked them, witich presently put them 
into a confusion, and several of them gave 
Ground, but presently recovered themselves 
and fired, but did not know at what. The 
Danes to the left took our own Men for 
the Enemy sallying, and so fired upon 
them; they believed the Danes to be the 
Trish, and so returned the complement. 
The Jrish fired upon both, and they at one 
another. This confusion lasted nigh two 
hours, in which several Men were killed, 
nor did the King or any Body else know 
what to make of it. At last our Men 
found their mistake, and the Jrish were 
beat in, crying ‘ quarter’ and ‘murder’ as 
they used to do. After this his Majesty 
ordered the Trenches to be relieved in the 
Day, and our Men marched always in and 
out in the very face of their Cannon.” 


If truth lies in a well it is a pity 
she should make choice of a muddy 
one, where her contours and linea- 
ments are so admirably confused. 
Hear another version by John Banim, 
the novelist, from what, if any, autho- 
rity, we know not. 

““While day after day the battering at 
this one point continued, the garrison made 
a midnight sortie upon the _besiegers. 
Taken by surprise, and thrown into such 
confusion as to be unable to discern friend 
from foe, they attacked each other, and the 
Irish having retreated unperceived, so con- 
tinued until the morning light showed 
them their mistake, and the shocking 
havoc that resulted from it.” 


Our chaplain did not much relish 
that classic and severe style of com- 
position which critics assigned to 
a great historical work. Moreover 
he was ever as ready as Homer 
to introduce a gossiping or tradi- 
tional episode, and repose his pen 
from the dry or terrible details of 
the main course of events. At this 
point of his narrative he introduces 








it is supposed they might be made available if the living representative of an old family 
of the Pale would take the trouble of a search among the archives of his house. 


Mary 


Sarsfield’s great granddaughter was the wife of Lieut. (afterwards colonel) James Cock- 
burn, who was on the personal staff of General Wolfe on the memorable day at Quebec. 
His portrait (to the right of General Moncton’s) was introduced by West into his picture 


of the “ Death of Wolffe.” 
Independence. 


He afterwards commanded the 35th in the American war of 
Col. Cockburn’s daughter, Margaret, married Thomas Cole, Esq., of 
Callan in the county of Kilkenny, Major in the King’s Fencibles. 


Our authority the 


issue of this marriage could not resist the martial impulses of his race; so he smelled 


powder along with Rev. R. Gleig at Washington and New Orleans and elsewhere. 


Since 


he laid aside the “‘spurtle blade and deg-skig wallet” he has usefully employed his leisure 


hours in literary composition of a healthful character. 


We suspect the papers in the 


Untverstry MaGazixe on ancient military tactics illustrated by plans of battles to be 
his. Among his other productions are biographies of General Vallancey, Tyrone Power, 


and other Irish theatrical celebrities. 


Were it not for his care, all memory of many 
stage favourites of the present century would be irrecoverably lost, 
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a personage from whom much was 
expected, but who scarcely achieved 
anything, Baldearg (Red Spot)O’Don- 
nel. 


“ About this time we had account of one 
Balderock Rho O'Donnel of the ancient 
Family of Tyrconnell. This man was born 
and educated in Spain. But there being a 
Prophecy among the Irish that he should 
free his country from the English, doing 
great matters in his own Person, and more 
by his conduct he was sent for on purpose 
and came to Limerick. It’s incredible how 
fast the vulgar Jrish tlocked to him at his 
first coming, so that he had got in a small 
time seven or eight thousand Rapparees, 
and such like people together, and began 
to make a Figure. But after a while the 
business cooled, and they were weary of 
one another. . . They had another 
Prophecy also that he should come into a 
field above Cromwell's Fort, where on a 
Stone hard by we should pitch our utmost 
Colours, and be utterly undone with a 
thousand such like fopperies not worth 
the naming.” 


On the 19th of the month King 
William had another providential 
escape. He was riding slowly up 
towards Cromwell’s fort, when as he 
was entering a gap, an officer stayed 
him about some business. Within a 
second or two after the pause of the 
horse’s feet, a cannon ball swept 
through the spot where he and his 
horse would have been but for the 
interruption. 

All this time the people within the 
walls were in ill-condition, their diet 
consisting of beans, or very coarse 
bread, and the enemy’s mortars 
throwing bombs and carcasses among 
them with little interruption. These 
things disturbed them much, as Mr. 
Story says, for they had not seen the 
like before. The round or oval iron 
carcasses which flashed forth through 
its holes a fierce and inextinguishable 
fire for some eight or ten minutes, 
was nearly as terrible as the bomb. 
Still they doggedly held on, and made 
no complaint ; Sarsfield’s energy and 
hopeful spirits kept up their courage. 
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The chaplain relates with a sort of 
remorseful feeling how his party and 
himself enjoyed the burning of a part 
of the town one night by the, bombs 
and red hot bails, “which made me 
reflect upon our profession of Soldiery 
not to be overcharged with good 
nature.” In the rapid exchange of 
missiles between besiegers and be- 
sieged and the horrors of slaughter, 
the chaplain is lucky enough to light 
on a ludicrous incident which occurred 
on the twenty-third of the month. 
After telling that during a short truce 
allowed for burial, a French officer 
was found alive having lain under his 
horse from Wednesday till Saturday, 
he proceeds,— 

“T cannot omit a pleasant adventure that 
fell out at the taking the Fort between a 
Chaplain in the army anda Trooper. This 
Chaplain hapned to go down after the Fort 
(at St. John’s Gate) was taken, and seeing a 
‘Trooper mortally wounded in all appearance, 
he fancy’d himself oblig’d to give him his 
best advice; the other was very thankful 
for it, and whilst they were about the 
matter, comes the Sally. Our Horse came 
thundring down, at which the clergyman 
making haste to get out of their way, he 
stumbled and fell down. The wounded 
Trooper seeing him fall, judg’d he had been 
kill'd, and stept to him immediately to 
strip him, and in a trice had got his coat 
off on one side. The other call'd to him to 
hold, and ask’d him what he meant. ‘ Sir,’ 
(says the other) ‘I beg your pardon, for I be- 
lieved you were kill’d, and therefore I 
thought myself obliged to take care of your 
clothes as well as you did of my soul.’” 


HOW LIMERICK WAS ASSAILED AND DEFENDED, 


By the 27th of the month, a twelve 
yards breach being made in the wall 
of Irishtown, and William looking 
on from Cromwell’s fort, the grena- 
diers, supported on either side by 
Dutch, Danes, and Brandenburghers, 
on hearing a signal of three cannon 
shots, sprung out of their trenches, 
and cheering loudly, dashed forward 
to the glacis.* They were hotly re- 
ceived from the covered way, whose 





a few explanatory words are given. 


* For the behoof of young readers not conversant with the outworks of besieged towns, 
Outside the strong walls is a wide and deep, dry ditch, 





The sloping side from which the wall rises is the Scarp, the opposite slope is the Counter- 
scarp, its upper line meeting with the platform called the covered way. This covered way is 
about thirty feet wide, its outward boundary being the face of the glacis or sloping plane, 
this last so situated that men marching along it to attack the fortress, are in the direct 


range of the guns. 
seven or eight feet. 


The level of the glacis is higher than that of the covered way by 
The defenders standing on a small terrace called the banquette at 


the base of the glacis, and resting their muskets on its edge can fire on the advancing 


foe, 
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occupants mounting the banquette, 
and resting their muskets on the 
edge of the glacis, poured a shower 
of balls among them; and the guns 
on the ramparts, great and small, 
volleying fast and fiercely, made wide 
lanes among the brave fellows. How- 
ever the guns from Cromwell’s fort, 
enfilading the ramparts, soon silenced 
the engines of death stationed there, 
and the grenadiers, undaunted by the 
thinning of their ranks, gained the 
glacis, sprung into the covered way, 
and after a terrible struggle, forced 
the defenders from that post, from 
their trenches in the ditch, and over 
the breach into the city. The chap- 
lain’s description here is worth quot- 
ing— 

“Tn less than two minutes the noise was 
80 terrible, that one would have thought 
the Skies ready to rent in sunder. This 
was seconded with Dust, Smoke, and all the 
terrors that the art of Man could invent to 
ruin and undo one another; and to make 
it the more uneasie the day itself was 
excessive hot to the by-standers, and much 
more in all respects to those upon action. 
- » « « From half an hour after three till 
after seven there was one continued Fire 
both of great and small Shot without any 
intermission, insomuch that the smoke that 
went from the Town reached in one con- 
tinued cloud to the top of a Mountain at 
least six miles off.” 


The guns on the ramparts to the 
right of the breach being silenced, 
the firing from the Danes and Dutch 
on the flanks of the storming party 
did considerable damage to those on 
the ramparts and in the ditch, but 
the guns of a fort constructed in 
King’s Island opened on the foreign- 
ers, killed many, and afforded some 
relief to the defenders. While these 
were mowing each other down ata 
distance, the grenadiers driving their 
opponents across the breach, cheered 
lustily, and flung in their hand 
grenades, whose bursting, and de- 
structive iron shower were ill cal- 
culated to recall the self-possession 
of the fugitives. But the pikes and 
bayonets of their fellows in shelter, 
now levelled full at their breasts, 
were as much to be dreaded as what 
they expected from behind. Over 
the breach and inwards dashed Lord 
Drogheda’s grenadiers, but a bat- 
tery snugly placed in front of the 
yawning breach on stones, timber, 
earth, and other stuff, all at once 
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belched out a storm of grape upon 
them, and after struggling for some 
time, a second discharge sent them 
back over the ruins and into the 
ditch. 

But no dastard feeling was to be 
found among the survivors. Rein- 
forced by new comrades who had yct 
done nothing, they returned once 
more to the assault, flung their 
grenades, and cleared the tumbled 
masses of lime and stone. Undaunted 
by the havoc made amony them by a 
fresh discharge they rushed on the 
battery, effectually silenced it, and 
now looked on the capture of the 
town as certain. But here they were 
met by fresh and untired foes, who 
being kept to that moment in inac- 
tion by Sarsfield, now rushed on from 
either side, and a dreadful struggle 
commenced, the badly-armed defend- 
ers showering volleys of stones where 
more effective weapons were not at 
command, the mere townsmen, and 
their wives, and daughters, mingling 
fiercely in the desperate fray. Those 
who had pushed on the farthest were 
slain to a man, neither asking nor 
receiving quarter, and the others, 
after effecting everything in the power 
of energy and dauntless courage, 
were for the second time driven forth 
from the rescued city. 


“From the walls and every place (we 
quote our chaplain) they so pestered us on 
the Counterscarp (properly the covered 
way ), that after nigh three hours resisting 
Bullets, Stones (broken Bottles from the 
very Women who boldly stood in the 
breach, and were nearer our Men than their 
own), and whatever ways could be thought 
on to destroy us, our Ammunition being 
spent, it was judged safest to return to our 
Trenches. When the Work was at the 
hottest, the Brandenburgh Regiment, who 
behaved themselves very well, were got 
upon the Black Battery, where the enemie’s 
Powder hapned to take fire, and blew up a 
great many of them, the Men, Faggots, 
Stones, and whatnot, flying into the Air 
with a most terrible Noise.” 


In some Jacobite memoirs mention 
is made of a sortie made by Sarsfield 
and his driving the wearied assaulters 
to their camp, and there rescuing 
many of the enemy from an hospital 
which had taken fire. The exploit 
is overlooked by the chaplain, who 
thus concludes his short account of 
the day— 


“The King stood nigh Cromwell's Fort 
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all the time, and the business being over, 
he went to his Camp very much concerned, 
as indeed was the whole Army, for you 
might have seen a mixture of anger and 
sorrow in every bodie’s countenance.” 


William thusdisappointed of bring- 
ing the Irish issue to a conclusion, 
and his presence being much needed 
in England, drew off his forces, and 
he himself made little delay till he 
set sail from Waterford to make 
matters in London comfortable, and 
keep a sharp look-out on the un- 
friendly proceedings of his bitter 
foeman, Louis XIV. 

In September Count Solmes who 
was left in command after William's 
departure, went to England, and 
Ginckell succeeded to his office. A 
better choice could not have been 
made ; he established his head quar- 
ters at Kilkenny. 


TYRCONNELL’S POLICY. 


Tyrconnell, who all along was no 
better than a drag on his party, 
who desired peace in order to secure 
his own estates, and who was accused 
of holding secret correspondence with 


William, sailed to France soon after 
the siege of Limerick. Previous to 
his departure he appointed the young 
Duke of Berwick commander-in- 
chief, giving him twelve councillors 
to aid him with their advice. Some 
of these were men after Tyrconnell’s 
own heart, such as in our own days 
are called Cawtholics by their own 
party. Sarsfield happened to be 
among them, because if he were not, 
Tyrconnell’sarrangements would have 
been little regarded by the men of 
heart and head among the loyalists. 
Count O’Kelly declares that Tyrcon- 
nell’s reasons for repairing to the 
presence of Kings Antiochus and 
Amasis were to nullify the effect that 
the gallant defence of Limerick might 
have made upon their minds. He 
would so twist and remould circum- 
stances as to show that there was not 
a shadow of hope for ultimate suc- 
cess. James appears to have long 
entertained the notion of recovering 
England by losing Ireland, hence his 
enduring patronage of Tyrconnell. 
Berwick was influenced of course by 
what he knew were the cherished 
wishes of his father and his father’s 
favourite, and by his inaction, and 
want of cordial co-operation with 
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Sarsfield and the others, who, like 
him, were in earnest, did all that in 
him lay to make General Ginckell’s 
task easy. On more than one occa- 
sion the Irish party were about 
deposing the young Duke, but he 
managed by a show of compliance to 
still retain his power. 

In September of this year the brave 
soldier but faithless adherent, Lord 
Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marl- 
borough, took Cork, which the Duke 
of Berwick had previously advised 
the brave M‘Elligot to burn, and then 
retire to Kerry, as its defence seemed 
hopeless. He rather chose to hold it 
out for five days. The Duke of 
Grafton, a natural son of Charles 
II., and who bequeathed his name 
to ¢he Bond-street of Dublin, com- 
manding the navy, perished at the 
siege, fighting against his uncle’s sup- 
porters. Marlborough next marched 
against Kinsale, which he entered 
without opposition, but the new fort 
commanded by Sir Edmund Scott 
held out for twenty days. 

“At length (we quote Colonel O'Kelly) 
the governor, when he saw no likelihood of 
succour, and that the walls were battered 
about his ears, more than two parts of the 
garrison being cut off, he surrendered the 
place upon very honourable conditions (his 
lady riding out in her coach upon the 
breach), and came to Paphos (Limerick) to 
give Tiridates (the Duke of Berwick) an 
account of the action. But certainly next 
to Paphos, the new fort of Marium was the 
place best defended in Cyprus that year.” 


THE RAPPAREES : UNCOMFORTABLE WINTER 
QUARTERS, 1690. 


Those patriotic and troublesome 
light-armed irregulars, the rapparee: 
continued during the decline and fal 
of the year 1690, to do the English 
in Leinster and Munster much mis- 
chief by unexpectedly visiting places 
supplied with provisions, either cat- 
tle or corn, and carrying off all the 
could seize. So General Gincke 
finding himself straightened con- 
ceived the idea of effecting a settle- 
ment in meat from which Limerick 
obtained much provender. With this 
object he directed Lieutenant-General 
Douglas to march on Sligo, and take 
it if possible, at all events to move 
down the west bank of the Shannon, 
and co-operate with Colonel Richard 
Brewer, then at Mullingar, in at- 
tempts to pass the river at James- 
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town and Lanesboro’ above, and 
Banagher below Athlone. While 
the attention of King James’s gene- 
rals would be drawn to these pro- 
ceedings in the north and east, 
Major-General Tettau would quietly 
proceed from Cork into Kerry, and 
take possession of that ancient 
“kingdom,” seconded in his expe- 
dition if necessary by forces from 
Clonmel under the brave Ginckell 
himself. The advance was really 
made, and skirmishes and attacks of 
forts ensued, and after all, the Eng- 
lish forces were withdrawn, leaving 
matters pretty much as before, ex- 
cept the damage mutually inflicted. 
Some desultory encounters took place 
on the east bank of the Shannon be- 
tween portions of the hostile forces, 
and the rapparees improved ever 

opportunity of despoiling the English 
foe, and collecting munitions into 
their boggy or hilly retreats. There 
are sufficient materials for a dozen 
romances in the adventures of Mac- 
cabe, Grace, O’ Higgins, O’Callaghan, 
O’Kavanagh, the White Sergeant, 
Galloping Hogan. The last-named 
worthy indeed figures in the two 
standard romances of the Jacobite 
wars which we are happy to possess. 
It may be supposed that the deeds 
of these heroes smelt unsavourily in 
the nostrils of our chaplain, who 
thus descanted both in sorrow and 
anger on their proceedings. He pre- 
faced his remarks with an expression 
of Lord Baltimore to King James L, 
viz., that “the Irish were a wicked 
people, and had been as wickedly 
dealt withal,” and conscientiously 
adds, “I make no application of the 
expression to ourselves, the most 
people that have been in that coun- 
try know how to do it.” 


“ After our return to Winter Quarters 
(1690-1), the Rapparees were very trouble- 
some all the country over. When 
the /rish understood how we were posted all 
along the Line, and what advantage might 
be hoped for at such and such places, they 
not only encouraged all the protected Jrish 
to do what mischief they could, either by 
concealed arms or private Intelligence, but 
they let loose a great part of their Army to 
manage the best for themselves that time 
and opportunity would allow them. To all 
these they gave Passes signifying to what 
Regiment they belonged, that in case they 
were taken they might not be dealt with as 
Rapparees but Souldiers. These Men knew 
all the secret Corners, Woods, and Boggs, 
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keeping a constant correspondence with 
each other, and also with the Army which 
furnished them with all Necessaries, espe- 
cially Ammunition. When they had any 
project on foot they did not appear in a 
body; their way was to make a private ap- 
pointment at such a Pass or Wood, and at 
such an hour of Night or Day as stood with 
their conveniency. And though you could 
not see a Man over night, yet exactly at 
their hour you might find three or four 
Hundred more or less as they had occasion, 
all well armed, and ready for their design. 
But if they happened to be discovered or 
overpowered, they presently dispersed, hav- 
ing beforehand appointed another Rendez- 
vous, ten or twelve miles it may be from 
the Place they then were at, by which 
means our men could never fix any close 
engagement on them during the Winter. 
If they could have held out another year, 
the Rapparees would still have continued 
very prejudicial to our Armies, as well by 
killing our Men privately, as stealing our 
Horses, and intercepting our Provisions. 
But after all, least the next Age may not 
be of the same’ humour with this, and the 
name of a Rapparee may possibly be thought 
a finer thing than it really is, I do assure 
you that in my stile they never can be re- 
puted other than Tories, Robbers, Thieves, 
and Bogg-trotters.” 


One expedition of some moment 
was made by Colonel Foulkes into an 
island in the Bog of Allen. This was 
connected by two toghers or cause- 
ways to two points on the dry land, 
one of them being furnished with 
twelve trenches. These the brave 
Colonel, who brought three field- 
pieces along with him, was obliged to 
fill up one after the other. When he 
arrived he found Colonel Piper, who 
had approached by the other cause- 
way. The Rapparee garrison had all 
carefully retreated into the woods 
when they became aware of their 
danger, leaving, as Mr. Story says, 
“only some little things for the in- 
vaders.” The meaning of the con- 
cluding sentence of his account is not 
very clear. 


“Tt’s thought they had a thousand Foot 
thereabouts, besides some Horse, though 
most of them had made the disturbance at 
this place were only two hundred boys with 
an ould Tory their commander.” 


Of course no quarter was ever ex- 


» tended to the poor Rapparees. How- 


ever, the usual forbearance was ex- 
hibited by the regular forces on 
both sides towards each other. Op- 
posite Lanesboro’, on the other side 
of the Shannon, were posted three 
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regiments of Irish, with the duty of 
watching the English on the east 
bank, during some days in Decem- 
ber; and (in Mr. Story’s words), 
“then little hapned of moment only 
some small firings, and sometimes 
they made truces, Colonel Clifford 
and the other Irish Officers drinking 
healths over to our Men, and those on 
the other side returning the comple- 
ment.” 

An idea of the condition of sus- 
pected papists in towns occupied by 
the English forces, is given in this ex- 
tract, taken from our reverend author, 
time, April, 1691. 

“My Lord Meath’s and my Lord Lisburn’s 
Regiments came to Mullingar, the place de- 
sign’d for the Rendezvous of the Army and 
Camp without the Town. They found a 
great many of the Jrish that had made the 
best provision they could for themselves and 
their families by the Ditch-sides, for Colonel 
Brewer some time before this, had com- 
manded them all out of Town upon his 
being informed of their correspondence with 
the Enemy. This occasioned them to build 
a great many huts all along the dry Ditches,* 
which they make no difficulty in perform- 
ing, for it is but bending down two or three 
sticks with one end on the Ground and the 
others on the top of the Ditch, and then a 
little straw or long grass makes it a Cabbin 
in less than half an hour for a Family of 
ten or a dozen young and old to creep into,” 


The Rev. Mr. Story could never 
afford to speak well of a rapparee. 
Besides public considerations, one of 
a family nature associated their name 
and profession with a melancholy 
circumstance thus related by him :— 

“ June the first (1691), very early in the 
morning, Grace and Hogan, two Rapparee 
Captains with eighty men surprised Camgart 
within six miles of Birr kept all winter by 
a party of Militia. The account of this was 
brought very imperfectly to Carolante where 
was a Garrison, kept by the Earl of 
Drogheda’s Regiment, so that Ensign Story 
thinking to hinder the Jrish from getting 
into it, or if they were in, to prevent the 
burning of it, goes thither with all speed 
with a party of thirty Men. . . . He 
posted his men in an orchard within Musquet- 
shot of the Castle and himself with two men 
went towards the Gate; but being got too 
nigh the Works, a Woman carrying Water 
to a Cabbin, made a sign that the Enemy 
was within, which occasioned the Ensign to 
stop, at which they fired a volley upon 
him, killing himself and one of the Men. 
The Party could not bring off the Ensign’s 
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Body being so near the Castle. . The 
other Officer in Carolante sent back a Drum 
for Ensign Story’s Body, which the Irish 
made some scruple to deliver, but proferr’d 
to bury him honourably which they did, 
allowing his own Drum to beat the Dead 
March before him, and themselves fired 
three Vollies at his Grave, acknowledging at 
his Death some former civilities from him. 

This officer was well and at liberty 
at nine o'clock in the morning, but before 
twelve he was not only in the power but 
buried by his Enemies, and that with great 
formality. And a man that is at the pains 
of describing other people’s actions may be 
allowed the liberty to leave one page to the 
memory of his own Brother.” 


It never entered the mind of the 
warlike chaplain to throw a halo of 
interest round one of his rapparee 
chiefs, though some were perhaps 
more worthy of the name of hero than 
Redmond O’ Hanlon or Rob Roy. They 
were contemporaries of his, and were 
directing their chief energies to brin 
his master's rule in Ireland toan end. 
So it was against nature that he could 
see in them anything but as before 
quoted—“ thieves, robbers, tories and 
bogg-trotters.” 

The most distinguished of the heads 
of these free companies was Anthony 
O’@arroll, named adh from his great 
height. After the first siege of Lime- 
rick he fixed his head-quarters at 
Nenagh, and discomforted the English 
and their allies from that period to 
the beginning of the second siege. 
Though he or any of his followers if 
taken prisoners would be hung ac- 
cording to the laws of war, with- 
out nrercy, he observed a different 
demeanour to his captives. Those 
who had moneyransomed themselves ; 
others were kept as prisoners. When 
he found himself crowded by his foes 
after the day at Aughrim, he set fire 
to the town, and brought his garrison 
of 500 men safe to Limerick. Mr. 
Story says that he was able to collect 
2,000 men to his banner at any mo- 
moment while he ruled at Nenagh. 


CONDITION OF CONNAUGHT, 


While things were in this uncom- 
fortable state in Leinster, the small 
garrisons dreading unfriendly visits 
from the rapparees, and sometimes 
finding their fears terribly realized, 
and in continual suspicion moreover 





* We here find our historian adopting the incorrect nomenclature of the mere Irish ;— 


“ Evil communications,” &c. 
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of the protected Roman Catholics, 
and the country people dreading 
equally the visits of rapparee and 
soldier, and the poor inhabitants of 
towns driven out to make hovels for 
themselves in dry ditches, the inhabi- 
tants of Connaught among whom 
James’s rule was still acknowledged, 
were far from living at their ease. 
Col. O'Kelly thus illustrates the con- 
dition of the province :— 


“The entire province of Paphia (Con- 
naught), and those parts of Amathusia 
(Munster) near Paphos, naturally fortified 
by deep rivers and inaccesible mountains, 
did not stoop to Pateras (the Orange) 
yoke. So that the men and cattle of the 
other provinces came for shelter into this 
part of Cyprus, and as they were in great 
numbersespecially those of Lapithia( Ulster), 
they were burthensome to the inhabitants 
wherever they came. But this was nothing 
to the disorders daily committed by the 
army. For all the forces of Cyprus now 
driven into Paphia and other places of fat- 
ness (fastness?) lived without order or dis- 
cipline. Tiridates (Berwick) minded more 
his youthful pleasures than the conduct of 
his troops, and Lysander (Sarsfield), 
who-no doubt meant well, gave out so 
many clashing orders which related as well 
to the civil wherein he had no authority, 
as to the military government, that it did 
not contribute a little to the general con- 
fusion. But the most intolerable oppression 
of all was the unlimited power assumed by 
the store keepers and their subalterns, who 
were ordinarily the worst men they could 
find, to seize upon the corn, cattle, butter, 
leather, tallow, wool, linnen, and indeed 
every commodity, goods, and utensils that 
could be named in a man’s house or lands 
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without any privilege to the nobles or even 
to the sacred Flamens (Bishops); though 
little of this was brought into the King’s 
stores, as was pretended, but almost all 
converted by these harpys to their own use. 
These caterpillars coming out daily in 
swarms to search in all places both above 
and underground, were ever escorted by a 
party of soldiers, and that by Lysander’s 
orders, for he was so easy that he could not 
deny signing any paper that was brought 
before him. This was held the greatest 
grievance of the nation under that govern- 
ment, during which no man could be secure 
of, or pretended to any property, though to 
speak the truth, it was not only the present 
case of the Cyprians during the short ad- 
ministration of Tiridates and the Commis- 
sioners, but it was so all along in Coridon’s 
(Tyrconnel’s) reign, and even before Amasis 
quitted the country, for as I said before, he 
had only the name of a King, and Coridon 
the power.” 


Colonel O’Kelly then touches on 
the other ruinous evil the copper 
money, and the terrible injury its 
fluctuations in value caused in every 
department of trade and business, 
Here our narrative pauses, leaving 
three provinces of our country in such 
an undesirable condition. The con- 
coctors of designs against their fellow 
subjects or against the government 
under which we enjoy the blessings of 
peace, and civil and religious liberty, 
may meditate on the misery and utter 
wretcheduess into which their island 
would be plunged by civil war, before 
they seek to let the chained devil 
loose on our industrious and peace- 
ful streets and fields. 


GARRICK’S FRIENDS AND ENEMIES. 


He never indulged in the tempting 
but unworthy luxury of gratifying a 
little pique, and inflicting punish- 
ment for outrages on himself and his 
government, for which his position 


gave him ample opportunity. Infe- 
rior minds would have gratified them- 
selves with that pleasure, even at 
the sacrifice of worldly advantages— 
his calm disposition forbore to take 
advantage of hasty words, infirm 
temper, or even temporary resent- 
ment, and there can be no question 
but that this moderation becamesas 
prosperous for his interests as it was 
creditable to his nature, and was one 
of the secrets of the success that at- 
tended the Drury Lane management. 


We see this eminently in his trans- 
actions with Arthur Murphy, that 
clever, epicurean, versatile, and Irish 
“man of parts”—and adventurer—as 
he might, in its more honorable sense, 
be styled. For with no other capital 
than good-humored manners, ready 
wit and speech, a certain quickness 
and “ handiness” in doing what they 
undertook, aud more often a brilliancy 
that made them welcome as “ good 
company,” a crowd of clever Irish- 
men had hurried to London, to seek 
their fortune. The stream has always 
been full and steady, both before and 
since, and there has always been in 
the huge metropolis this society of 
living and even brilliant strangers, 
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whose qualities find an appreciation 
beyond those of the more slowly tra- 
velling English mind. But their posi- 
tion is doubtful —they are under mild 
disabilities—are alone in a strange 
land, and their superiority is resented 
by those to whom they are superior in 
ability, but inferior in station. This 
naturally produces a sensitiveness— 
a jealousy that is ready always to 
take the offensive, and a suspicion as 
of something meant as an offence. 
This quite explains the ‘singular be- 
haviour of anton Murphy to Garrick, 
who was, perhaps, the best illustra- 
tion of this class. 

A kind of “ Bohemian,” he had 
been a player, a barrister, and a hack 
writer for the booksellers; he had 
lived freely and not very decorously, 
had jumbled together Circuit and the 
Green-room, counsel and attorney ; 
had written “opinions” and success- 
ful plays. Almost on the same nights 
had appeared himself in court and on 
thestageat Drury Lane. Yet with this 
curious unsteadiness in his choice of 
pursuits he ended with respectability, 
and was offered a high legal office 
three times. His sudden fits of an- 
ger, and repentance as sudden ; his 

‘ending their friendship; and renew- 
ing it again ; his sulks, petulance, and 
self-humiliation, make up a strange 
spectacle. He had praised Garrick 
lavishly in his Gray’s Inn Journal, 
and perhaps thought he had laid the 
actor under heavy obligation. When 
he had determined to give up that 
eee and embrace the stage, he sent 

ack his “ free admission ” in a huff, 
because a little piece of his had been 
delayed in the bringing out. The 
cause of offence is almost amusing on 
account of the far-fetched sensitive- 
ness it betrays. It hurt his vanity 
he said that any one should know he 
had given the manager a piece which 
he did not think proper to produce. 
His enemies would delighted to 
learn that he had met with a repulse 
in his first theatrical attempt. These 
were refinements too absurd to take 
up a manager's time with. Yet Gar- 
rick, with infinite pains and good 
temper, tried to show him his mistake 
and that it was absurd any one could 
insinuate “to his disadvantage,” 
that his piece had been refused. 
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“So far from that, have I not said 
everywhere, and to everybody who 
knew us both, that the subject was 
well imagined, and that I would act 
and do everything in my power to 
make it succeed 

The young Irishman who had 
founded the Gray’s Inn Journal, 
had been busy supporting his patron, 
with a moderate degree of steadiness.* 
For every service rendered to Gar- 
rick during his lifetime a very hand- 
some reward seemed to be expected ; 
and it must be said, no man ever lay 
a shorter time under an obligation. 
But this partial support in a new and 
tolerably obscure journal, Mr. Mur- 
phy seemed to think, had bound 
Garrick to him for life, and from that 
time forth, in all their relations, 
we see him morbidly sensitive, as 
though he were dealing with one 
who was under a load of debt to him, 
and was inclined to shuffle out of his 
obligation. When, therefore, the 
journal stopped, and the Irish youth 
was in debt, he set himself to write a 
farce, which Mr. Garrick at once 
agreed to perform, and went about, 
praising, beforehand. Other engage- 
ments however to Foote, made him 
fix the beginning of the new season 
for bringing it out. The impatient 
author assumed that his work was to 
be brought out with allspeed. When 
he heard of what was intended he 
enclosed back his free ticket, and 
wrote petulantly to him, that “it 
was not agreeable to a precipitance 
which I am sorry to find in my tem- 
per to wait upon any body for a 
whole year for so trivial a matter, nor 
do I conceive a farce of consequence 
enough to occasion any dispute be- 
tween Mr. Garrick and his most 
obedient, &c.” 

As usual, Garrick answered him 
gently and with all the argument on 

is side. Even without his free 
ticket, he fancied that Mr. Murphy 
would find the doors of Drury Lane 
open to him as usual; and he “ most 
solemnly declared that he never 
thought of performing the piece that 
winter,” and imagined that Murphy 
would be quite satisfied with its 
appearing in the new season. It was 
even left for alteration and new re- 
modelling—things that would take 


* The Gray's Inn Journal is not so devoted to Garrick as would be supposed. There 
is an incidental paper now and again, 
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time. Later, when the young author 
had taken to the stage and had tried 
Covent Garden he received an en- 
gogement to Drury, and his piece, 

The Apprentice,” was brought out 
with all success by the indulgent 
manager. 

_ He presently enlisted under Gar- 
rick, and as an actor showed his sen- 
Sitiveness quite as much as when an 
author. e was treated, he thought, 
with “indignity ;” his situation for 
eight months, at the theatre, had been 
intolerable, and he had actually ob- 
tained a “meeting” with Garrick, 
and a friend of Garrick’s, down at 
Richmond, where he might vent all 
his wrongs. Out of this meeting 
atose another grievance—that they 
would not offer him terms—though, as 
Garrick pointed out to him quietly, 

¢ Ought to have come prepared with 
terms of his own. 

But the more serious difference 
between them arose out of the play 
of the “Orphan of China,” which 
Murphy had adapted from the French 
and offered to Garrick for his theatre. 
The whole history of this little trans- 
action is a curious illustration of mor- 
bid sensitiveness and vanity on the 
one side, and calm, good natured 
toleration on the other—even as 
told by the writer himself. But ail 
through Garrick’s connexion with 
Drury Lane, the flights and vagaries, 
the sulks and grievances, and even 
insults of this almost unmanly being, 
were to be one of his main persecu- 


tions. Did he a few years later an- 


nounce an adaptation of Wycherley’s 
“Country Wife,” to bring Miss Rey- 
nolds out, there at once reaches him 
a strange whining protest from Mur- 
phy: “I find, sir, I am still to be 
persecuted by you, and even those I 
wish well to. I was in hopes that 
you, sir, would rest contented with 
the injuries you had upon many 
occasions done to me.” ‘The present 
injury was, that Wycherley’s play 
was on the same subject as the play 
which Murphy some three or four 

ears before had written for a Miss 

Lliot, whom he was, to use the gentle 
phraseof the time, protecting. Washe 
going “to hurt, to clash with” a poor 

irl? Garrick, of course, had made 

isfortune. He (Murphy) was stung 
to the heart by euch behaviour. Why 
did Garrick meddle with him—with 
more to the same excited and intem- 
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porate effect. Garrick met him 
calmly and with reasonable argu- 
ments. How differently he puts his 
case. “TI have indeed often thought 
myself injured by you both publicly 
and privately, but we are not to be 
He offered to 
refer the matter to Johnson. But 
Murphy would not agree; and his 
only “terms” were, the almost inso- 
lent demand of having both the plays 
performed at the theatre on the same 
night! Asusual, Garrick gave way. 
Years after Murphy wrote, “¥ y 
connexion, sir, with you, is what 
never can repent of. I should be 
ashamed to think anybody deserved 
the preference. I confess indeed to 
have often had my jealousies, but they 
were the jealousies of a lover.” And 
years after, this inconstant “lover” 
was writing as furiously; grum- 
bling to the actors about being made 
an “April Fool” of; accusing Garrick 
of passing off the “Irish Widow” as his 
(Murphy’s). ‘“ No business of mine,” 
he said to Barry, “‘ was ever done in 
a candid manner. Upon every other 
occasion Mr. Garrick has been a thorn 
in my side.” This new disagreement 
was about “Zenobia,” his tragedy, 
which properly arose out of the airs 
and waywardness of Mrs. Abington, 
with whom he had since quarrelled. 
It looked very like, said Garrick, as 
though he fancied that a quarrel with 
an actress would be too trifling a 
reason for taking away his play, and 
therefore he chose a batile with the 
manager. Garrick then reminded 
him of their eighteen years’ acquaint- 
ance, and all the quarrels and peni- 
tence, and of the reconciliations which 
Murphy himself had sought, as Mur- 
phy’s own letters could prove. 

This allusion stung the latter to 
fury. He had hoarded no man’s let- 
ters! He had written none that he 
could be ashamed of ! Supposing he 
was the first to seek a reconciliation, 
was it wonderful, when his adversary 
was a manager, and “armed with an 
exclusive patent? I was then very 
young, and little aware of a stroke of 
policy which I have since perceived 
is very refined, but I think of little 
value. J mean the policy of obtaining 
letters from an author in the hours of 
success, or the warm moments of a 
managers professed friendship, in 
order afterwards to make that very 
author feel a theatrical tyranny, and 
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should he resent the usage, to present 
his own letters as a contradiction to 
all he has to urge.” 

Granting that to a man of sensitive 
nature and sudden passion, nothing 
is more irritating than the coolness 
of an opponent, who can check him 
at every turn by some rash admission 
or self-contradiction ; and even grant- 
ing that such is almost an unfair 
advantage, still there is some uncan- 
didness in Murphy’s professions of 
carelessness as to dates, and preserva- 
tions of lettersand entries. The fact 
was, he kept a most minute and ac- 
curate diary, both of his expenses, 
his «inners, his company, his inter- 
views, and the stages of this very 
quarrel. Yet in this defiant letter, 
he says, “I rely on my memory for 
the steps of this quarrel ; let me recall 
them to you. . . . I keep no 
man’s letters.” But, in truth, for this 
uncandidness he was not altogether 
accountable ; it came from a sort of 
complaint—a blindness; and when he 
was -writing his old friend’s or 
enemy’s life, he could set down coolly, 
that this was “ the first and last dis- 
agreeable controversy the critic ever 
had with Mr. Garrick;” the truth 
being that his whole life was one 
series of quarrels with that manager, 
is an exhibition of rancour and fret- 
fulness, only to be excused by a 
blindness or dulness that seems un- 
accountable. 

In this “ Life” Murphy affects a 
calm, cool account of the quarrel at- 
tending on the “ Orphan of China ;” 
and it must be said that the account 
is disingenuous. Too much is sup- 
pressed, and thesevere acts of Garrick 
towards Murphy are given without 
the steps on Murphy’s side which led 
to those acts. In 1756, not two years 
later, as Murphy makes the trans- 
actions begin, Murphy had three acts 
of this “ Orphan” ready, a play it may 
be said, founded like every good play 
upon a French original. A meeting 
was a pointed at Mrs. Berenger’s, 
Garrick’s friend, and there it was 
read. Murphy’s sensitiveness de- 
tected a coldness in the manager’s 
reception of his work, which he at 
once set down to other causes than 
disapprobation of his work. He 
thought Mr. Garrick wished “to 
crush his labours in the bud.” He 
burst into a fury, and poured out all 
that he had on his mind, with great 
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heat and violence. A mutual friend 
called on him afterwards, soothed 
him, showed him there was no ground 
for such absurd suspicions, and got 
him to write an apologetic letter, 
acknowledging he was “quick to 
err,” proud of Mr. Garrick’saequaint- 
ance, and hoping that he would act 
the Orphan at his own time and 
pleasure. As a matter of course 
Garrick accepted this amende. 

But in the interval the angry 
author had demanded back his play, 
and parted with it to the other 
theatre, where it does not seem 
to have been welcomed heartily. 
Garrick in his answer said that this 
step was an utter bar to his receiving 
back a play that had been so with- 
drawn. 

Stung to fury by this rejection, he 
sat down, and only a few hours 
after the first penitent letter had 
arrived, Garrick was amazed at re- 
ceiving a letter couched in such of- 
fensive and outrageous terms, thatthe 
otheralmostat once wrote to withdraw 
it, and long after made it a condition 
of reconciliation that it should be 
given up. Garrick, wounded, wrote 
back that the friendship that he so 
warmly desired, and which heso freely 
gave, he now as willingly took back, 
with an assurance that it should never 
incommode him again. 

It must be admitted that he had 
some little ground for suspicion 
against the manager. He had heard 
that another “ hand” was busy on a 
play on the same subject ; but, as 
Garrick said, this idea was only en- 
couraged after Murphy had so hastily 
withdrawn his play.  Voltaire’s 
“ Orphan” was a very sure card; and 
Dr. Hawksworth’s was a more prac- 
tised “ hand” than an obscure actor. 

Murphy in the “ Life” omits all 
these details; but owns that, per- 
haps, he was “swelled with too much 
pride.” He is even willing “ to pass 
a censure on himself ;” but his next 
step in the business was more out- 
rageous. The man who had for go 
many weeks made himself notorious 
by his almost exaggerated praise of 
this idol, now to abuse quite as ex- 
aggerated, and commenced what he 
called by the gentle name of a “ paper 
war,” no other than to a series of 
coarse attacks in the papers. This 
inconsistent and wungenerous be- 
haviour he could extenuate by eae 
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a plea as the following :—“ He knew 
that anxiety for fame was the man- 
ager’s foible. In the slightest attack 
he was tremblingly alive all over. 
The writer took advantage of that 
failing,and opened a fierce campaign.” 
Only the eony Oa this confession 
can excuse such behaviour. 
A few weeks later, a friend of Gar- 
rick’s, Vaillant, distressed at the 
uarrel, and knowing how acutely 
rrick felt all newspaper attacks, 
tried to make the matter up. Mur- 
phy hints, a little ungenerously, that 
this was an embassy from Garrick. 
But through these good offices, Mur- 
phy wrote to Garrick, made an 
amende, and everything was as be- 
fore, save as regards the unlucky 
“Orphan.” For all this intemperate- 
ness, Murphy had the art of attaching 
friends, as indeed such warm natures, 
with all the inconveniences they 
bring, are in better esteem than cold 
ones. 
Many months passed away, Mur- 
phy took to politics ; did service to 
is party, and was invited to dine at 
Holland House. At that dinner, 
given in August, 1757, young Charles, 
then a mere schoolboy, came in, 
announced that he had been to 
Windsor to pay anapple-woman seven 
shillings, and that the apple-woman 
would not believe that he was son of 
the Fox she knew, as he was not 
likely to pay. The good humored 
father, whose character has scarcely 
been done justice to, laughed heartily 
at the story, and gave his son a glass 
of wine. Then they began to talk of 
the rejected play. He asked to see 
the piece, read it over with Horace 
Walpole, and both pronounced that 
it was “improperly rejected :” this is 
Murphy’s story. Garrick dined at 
Holland House the following Sunday, 
and during dinner Walpole and Fox 
repeated lines out of the play, to 


Garrick’s utter surprize. He at last 
said— 
“T perceive you have been reading 


what I have been reading ?” 

“Yes,” said the other, “we have 
been admiring what we are sure you 
admire.” 

Garrick was not proof against such 
interest, and a few days later Garritk 
wrote to beg that the play might be 
ethos. him vod pene a 
ing “in his hurry he might have 
passed an erroneous judgment.” This 
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was, indeed, a handsome and honour- 
able admission, for it must be borne 
in mind that Murphy was but an ob- 
scure fellow at this time, whose ser- 
vices were not such an object. The 
result was, that in a week’s time it 
was sent back, with a very polite note, 
to the effect that Mr. Garrick was 
prepared to act it early in the follow- 
ing year. 

Some allowance must be made for 
Garrick’s sensitiveness ; and he no 
doubt thought it was better to concil- 
iate so dangerous and unscrupulous 
anenemy. But his behaviour was be- 
yond this. It was marked by a 
generosity that should have bound 
the other to him for life. 

Murphy’s family were in difficul- 
ties. His brother was going to 
Jamaica. His mother was a charge 
on him ; so, as far as his struggles 
went, he was entitled to some sym- 
py. On this renewal of intercourse 

e had a farce by him, “The Uphol- 
sterer,” which he began to press upon 
Garrick, but who was afraid to touch 
it from its political tone. He soon 
guessed, however, the meaning of this 
eagerness; the outfit of the brother, &c., 
and this “stingy” man, whose thrift 
and nearness was the butt of ahundred 
jesters from Foote downwards—sent 
him a private offer of assistance— 
“suchan offer” as covered him “ with 
confusion.” This was one to which he 
could not fee] himself in any shape en- 
titled, therefore he did not know what 
to say or do, except that he was his 
a grateful servant. Garrick sent 
back a supply : more, too, should be 
forthcoming when wanted. “ All I 
desire in return is that you will not 
make any speeches on the occasion. 
Your letter has said too much, and all 
I shall say is, that I am happy it is 
in my power to convince you how 
much I am yours, “DP. G.” 

These were true coals of fire. It 
brought out the raptures, which, per- 
haps, pecuniary gratitude of all known 
“ effusions” of the heart can prompt. 
“ You are determined to overwhelm 
me with civility and friendship. .. . 
Mr. Garrick’s head and heart would 
be of use to any man in England, and 
to me the offer is an honour.” 

He should have recollected these 
transports only a few weeks later, 
when in exultation at the success of 
his farce, he began to press his 
“Orphan” on the manager. In 
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nothing is a manager so helpless as in 
the matter of date and time for his 
production of plays. No one is more 
the creature of circumstances or con- 
flicting interests : a truth which Mur- 
phy’s theatrical interests might have 
taught him. He now affected to be- 
lieve that there had been an engage- 
ment to bring out his play at once, 
and on discovering that this could not 
be done, all his professed gratitude 
disappears. He burst into an ag- 
rieved letter. He was sorry Mr. 
arrick did not think proper to ex- 
plain himself. He looked on the 
uestion as “highly unlucky, nice, 
clicate, and only likely if agitated 
any more to furnish matter to the 
talking world ;’ (one of Murphy’s 
favourite threats to his patron was 
to publish all their letters, and see 
what the ‘talking world” would say 
then). He supposed he must admit 
that Mr. Murphy’s hopes were over 
sanguine, and tliat Mr. Garrick was 
not explicit enough as to time. He 
wished to put an end to “wrangling” 
and “to pursue his studies in peace ;” 
and with this view proposed that the 
other piece should stand third after 
two other new ones, and be produced 
next season or the season after, in its 
turn. 

There is something highly offensive 
in all this ; but Garrick tolerantly en- 
dorsed it—“‘a complaining letter 
about the ‘Orphan of China.’” He 
heartily agreed to the arrangement, 
merely adding that as their misunder- 
standings had been so unfortunate, 
any future negotiations should be con- 
ducted through a friend. But he 
added also a reservation, which Mur- 
phy never seems to have taken into 
uccount—“ the right of judging of its 
Jitness to appear upon the pn 

In fact the truth was, the play had 
not been submitted to Garrick, who 
had only heard portions of it read, 
with which, too, he had not been 
much satisfied. In October, then, 
Garrick sent for it, understanding that 
it was at last completed and sent in. 
Even then, though writing with a 
constrained obsequiousness, Murphy 
must add a postscript almost offen- 
sive—that whatever was to be said, 
he hoped it would not reach him 


+ This, I suspect, refers to Derrick, whom he had before insinuated was one of Garrick 9 
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through the channel of a little, mean, 
paltry Irish Irish tale-bearer.”’* 

The result was that after a fort- 
night’s consideration the manager re- 
turned it, not with “‘a peremptory de- 
claration” that it was inadmissible, 
as Murphy says, but with an offer to 
see him and explain what he found 
fault with, or take the trouble of 
writing them down. Murphy wrote 
back to demand his reason in writing, 
saying, sneeringly, that a personal 
interview only led to “ conversation 
wit,” and it would be highly desirable 
to know Mr. Garrick’s opinion, as 
Murphy’s own opinion was backed by 
persons whose understandings are 
not thought inconsiderable.t+ 

On receipt of these reasons he took 
a new tone, and told Garrick plainly 
that being in possession of this pro- 
mise, “ he would not be trampled on 
by any man whatever.” The conse- 

uence of this was a meeting at 
Yaillant’s, the booksellers—that is to 
say, what Murphy’s mean soul ima- 
gined was the result of successful 
intimidation. A very angry discus- 
sion ensued ; but, as usual, Garrick 
gave way, and himself proposed ta 
refer the matter to Murphy’s own 
friend, Whitehead. But while this 
matter was being, the petulance of 
Murphy broke out in another direc- 
tion. A play was about being given 
for an hospital, called ‘‘ The Rout,” 
and which it was believed was by Dr. 
Hill, for whose benefit (described as 
“a person of honour’) it was to be 
pest. Murphy had mentioned to 
arrick the rough “notion” of a 
Rout scene ; and his new 
now was that his “play” had been 
stolen. He talked of piracies. “In 
justice to myself I must inform you 
that I will not silently sink under 
acts of oP ression.”” 
Garrick’s answer was surprisingly 
entle. As to the farce, he had not 
ad anything to do with Dr. Hill 
for many years, nor knew the 
smallest incident of its plot or cha- 
racter until it was put into his hands. 
He gave his honour that he had never 
made such a declaration, or that he 
would ever act anything of Mr. Mur- 
phy's When Whitehead had given 

is decision, Mr. Murphy should 


ievance 


agents. 
+ This of course referred to Walpole and Fox, 
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judge for himself. He concluded-- 
‘As I have really no time, health, 
or inclination to continue these illi- 
beral wranglings, I hope you will 
excuse me if I aim silent henceforth.” 
He might well allude to “an unkind 
return for the best wishes and the 
best offices in my power.” Not less 
reasonable was his reproach—* I am 
surprised that you should imagine 
that I would be either base enough to 
steal for you or malevolent enough 
to give the hint of it to any one else.” 
Murphy again retorts, threatens “pub- 
lication ;” argues about the criticisms 
on his play, saying, sneeringly, “I am 
surprised that you who rung a bell 
among the Turks” (alluding to his 
blunder in Barbarossa), and con- 
cludes with— Whenever you are 
called upon, I am <7 Mr. Murphy 
cannot appear in your defence ; truth 
and his own feelings for very indeli- 
cate treatment, have, I am afraid, 
retained him on the other side.” 
Whitehead’s decision soon arrived 
from Bath. He had professed merely 
to say whether he himself approved 
of it ; he went further, and declared 
he thought the public would also 
approve. But he proposed many 
alterations. Garrick at once loyally 
gave way, and took up the piece with 
ardour.* Whitehead seems to have 
been enthusiastic. He attended at 
the Green-room, when Garrick read 
the play with magnificent declama- 
tion and emphasis, as even Murphy 
admits. Alterations were proposed, 
but Whitehead, “with great polite- 
ness,” overruled everything; and 
when Garrick suggested a serious 
change in the last act, the poet inter- 
fered with “anelegant” compliment— 
“There are so many beauties in this 
play, that, for the sake of us who 
ereafter may write plays, J beg we 
may have no more!” This absurd 
compliment was, of course, only fresh 
triumph for the author, and more 
“ putting down” of the manager. 
But Bashy could not meet him 
in the same spirit. Mr. Garrick 
wished the play to be put off for a 
month, saying if it were not, he could 


{Nov. 
not do the leading character. This 
was afresh grievance. “ You had an 


opportunity, by acting genteelly on 
this occasion of making me blush for 
some things that have happened ; 
but revenge perhaps is more agree- 
able.” The part was then given to 
Mossop. Garrick later offered, if 
there was a delay of say a fortnight, 
to undertake it still, and this arrange- 
ment was adopted. 

The charming Mrs. Cibber fell sick, 
and it seemed likely that she would 
not be able to play Mandane. Mrs. 
Pritchard and Mrs. Yates were set to 
“understudy” the part. She was 
then little known; but under the 
author’s instructions made such a 
figure at the rehearsals that Gar- 
rick, with great warmth, seized the 
authors hand, and whispered his 


‘delight and confidence of success. 


“Tn seeming rapture,” says Davies, 
with his little malignity.t 

On the 25th February, 1759, the 
battled-for “ Orphan of China” was 
brought out with all splendour. M. 
Boquet’s scenery for the unlucky 
Chinese Festival could now beutilized 
without offence ; and, added to these 
attractions, Garrick surpassed him- 
self. Mrs. Yates was magnificent. 
Fitzherbert had made up a special 
dinner for the author, on the day of 
performance, at the Rose Tavern, 
close to the Theatre. It included 
Hogarth, Foote, Delaval, and some 
more. The author’s heart was in 
his mouth ; and during dinner a letter 
was brought in from Mrs. Cibber 
lamenting that she was not to play, 
but saying she would put up her 
prayers for his success. “ Ah,” said 
the lively Foote, whom neither friend 
nor occasion could restrain, “ Catho- 
lics always pray for the dead.” But 
when success was assured and the 
house ringing with applause, the 
same great jester came running to 
congratulate ; but his voice was 
choked with tears of delight. 

Looking back on the whole of this 
odd controversy, it is impossible not 
to own that Garrick was right—right 
in the logic and truth, and in justice, 





* Davies’s account is all at second-hagd, especially in his imaginary dialogue on the 
choice of a referee, which he wrongfully makes Murphy choose. He also gratuitously 
adds, “ The manager was not a little mortified.” 


¢ He gives an account of an elaborate subterfuge, by which the manager was to be 


trapped into having Mrs. Yates in the part, 


imputations of these two biographers, 


There is, in truth, no end to the little petty 
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as well as in the calmness and mode- 
ration of his conduct. He comes out 
of it with all the honours of calmness, 
sweet temper, and a surprising firm- 
ness. He was rewarded by the success 
of the play. At the same time, it 
must be said that his well known 
sensitiveness to ridicule, and dread 
of attacks from a practised pen, must 
have had some share in inclining him 
to take so much pains and trouble to 
conciliate his opponent. This was 
one of his natural infirmities. But 
it must be recollected that many a 
man would have considered the 
game scarcely worth the candle, and 
would have preferred the luxury 
of punishing so annoying an adver- 
sary, to any profit his assistance 
might have brought. This was but 
a little episode. He had to pay the 
penalty of his good-humored tole- 
rance and moderation by a life-long 
worry. For years after, almost to the 
end of his days, he had to endure a 
purgatory of sensitiveness, insults, 
resentments, and angry bursts, all 
for the same gentle treatment always 
met by remonstrance, explanation, 
good nature, concession. And yet 


this man, the object of this kindness, 
could say, after his patron's death, 
“ Off the stage, sir, he was a wretched, 
sneaking fellow.” 

But Murphy represented only one 


of a whole class. There was a race 
of needy but clever adventurers who 
looked towards Garrick as their prey, 
and followed the same tactics to ob- 
tain his aid and patronage. London 
swarmed with these lively but unscru- 
pulous Irishmen, who were living, as 
the phrase went, upon their wits; more 
“canny,” but not less unscrupulous 
than Scotchmen, who had turned their 
back upon their own land. Among 
this class, the weak points of the 
manager were notorious. Even so 
obscure a creature as Tate William- 
son then was primed with useful 
instructions by no less a monitor 
than Foote, how to extort money 
support from his fears of ridicule or 
publicity.* The favorite tactics were 
first cajolery and flattery, and when 
these failed, hectoring and terrorism. 


* Wilkinson, 1 “vol. 206. 
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Mr. Arthur Murphy had a brother. 
a James Murphy French, who seemed 
to think that he shared in whatever 
compliment his brother had laid upon 
Mr. Garrick. He seems to have been 
a wild, “rollicking” Irish gentleman 
and had written, which he had laid 
before Rich, in a kind of semi-heroic, 
bantering, “my dear fellow” style. 
It was rejected in that quarter. Then 
he tried Mr. Garrick, who at ‘once 
consented to read his piece. It was 
sent back to Mr. French, with a 
message, that it wanted plot, and 
would not do for tragedy or comedy 
or farce.t Mr. French was infuriated 
at this rejection ; dropped his jocular 
manner; told his friends that Mr. 
Garrick had merely stolen one of hig 
characters, and introduced it into his 
first new farce; made coarse verses 
on the manager ;t and then a little 
later, had the inconceivable meanness 
to write to him with offensive fami- 
liarity, proposing a new play of his 
for the benefit of a lying-in hospital. 
“J should have made it an opera 
only Iam not quite so fond of that 
species of the drama as you, who 
have set even Shakespeare a quavér- 
ing. The best name T can 
give it is the “ Lady in the Straw,” 
and that, in the play-bills, would peo- 
ple the house in a moment. “As this 
theatrical scheme is founded on the 
benevolent part of the Christian re- 
ligion, Sunday is a very good day for 
the subject.” Garrick answered him 
calmly and coldly, that he was imis- 
taken in supposing that he had made 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
into an opera, and that it was too 
late to make any change in the ar- 
rangements for the charity. Some 
oo later Mr. French again sent 
1im a translation of one of Terence’s 
plays. “To have a comedy of five 
acts and to let it lie by me while you 
are a manager of Drury would cer- 
tainly be a silent reproach to your 
administration ;’ and he proposed to 
bring it and read it aloud. Garrick, 
however, preferred reading it to him- 
self—did, and returned it with a 
polite note, and his “sincere opinion” 
that it had too much of the simpli- 


This message was carried by ‘‘a friend,” and no doubt did not suffer in the carriage. 
t t ‘To you, Garrick, they fairly belong; 
, Then try your new project for peli— 
Set Shakespeare and castrate yourself,” 











city of the original to succeed on the 
——. This little incident shows very 
well what little meannesses his ma- 
nager’s career was to introduce to 
him—what open vapourings, secret 
calumnies, fawnings, cringings, and 
low terrorism. It was insufferable 
that a man of Garrick’s nature and 
ability should be exposed to the ir- 
ruption of these Bobadils, striving to 
force their worthless and unsaleable 
rubbish upon him. 


GARRICK.—THE CHINESE FESTIVAL. 


The pleasant course of the manager 
of Drury Lane was now to receive a 
slight check, and he was now to feel 
the early prickings of the thorns in 
the managerial pillow. 

For him the charms of French 
life and the attractions of the French 
stage had always a sort of fascination. 
The exquisite and elegant touch of 
that nation in all theatrical matters 
had affected him as it has affected so 
many since, and his eyes were always 
turning towards Paris for French 
Sain Woench players, French devices 
in scenery and decoration, and French 
artists. His own recent visit, where 
hehad been dazzled, and made friends, 
had strengthened this charm. And 
now, in the autumn of 1754—perhaps 
finding his audiences dulled by their 
late heavy doses of weary legitimate 
comedy, he began to think of a grand 
coup, which should impart variety 
and rouse their apathy. A favourite 
stock-charge against the manager had 
been that he conducted his theatre 
too penuriously in the matter of de- 
corations and dresses, and relied on 
the cheap, unadorned attractions of 
his own declamation. This economy, 
it was said, gratified both his 7 
and his “near” disposition. Suc 
speeches were not slow in reaching 
his ears, and he was now to give them 
a triumphant refutation. 

There was in Paris at this time a 
certain Jean George Noverre, a Swiss 
dancer, of some celebrity, and better 
known at the little theatres of the 
small courts of Europe than he was 
at Paris. He enjoyed a very high 
reputation, both as a Maitre de Ballet, 
and in the more feminine role of, 
“Male Dancer ;” and Garrick had 
heard from his French friends of his 
abilities. 

He accordingly opened negotiations 
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with him in September, through a M. 
Silvain. His first offers were de- 
clined. Noverre demanded the mo- 
dest sum of 350 guineas, with a free 
benefit, subject to no deductions. His 
letters are indeed happy specimens of 
the professional rapaciousness always 
common to singers and dancers. He 
could not come for a penny less ; his 
“appointments” at the French thea- 
tres were worth 250 Louis. He had 
besides his pupils, and an offer from 
the Court of Bavaria. Entirely in 
the interests of Mr. Garrick, he would 
mention his sister, Mdlle. Noverre, 
“une jolie danseuse,’ and the manager 
should have her services cheap at 
100 guineas. 

Not until January of the next year 
was the negotiation concluded. He 
obtained his terms, with the excep- 
tion of the “ no deductions” from the 
benefit night, which he consented to 

ive up, as it was not the custom in 

ngland. The “jolie danseuse” was 
engaged on his terms. The agree- 
ment being signed, the dancer now 
began to see what fresh advantages 
he might obtain from the easy nature 
of Garrick. 

Of course they would want ballet 
dresses or models for them which he 
could get in Paris. Perhaps Mr. 
Garrick might now want a really 
good pantomimist, remarkable for 
‘his lightness and his vigour.” He, 
of course, was to supply everythin 
for “The Chinese Festival,” his onal 
ballet, and for “The Fountain of 
Youth,” at Mr. Garrick’s charges. He 
was presently making a hasty visit to 
London to look at the stage, &c.,and 


Garrick sent him twenty pounds for 
expenses, which certainly seemed 
enough, considering that he was to 


leave on a Sunday and arrive on 
Thursday ; and he rather imperiously 
required more. 

y May, he was busy ordering 
dresses ; had paid fifteen guineas to 
aneminent costumier. He had some 
sketches for four “set scenes.” The 
ex demanded was certainly too 

igh. But still they were magnificent. 
M. Boquet, chéf to the Wétes de la 
Cour, was the artist. This gentleman 
was willing to go over to London, 
superintend the “mounting” of 
the ballet, the dresses, decorations, 
&c., re-arrange the theatre, decorate 
the boxes, light it in the French style 
without lustres, and stay six weeks 
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at his own charges, for 150 gwinées. 
This was a modest proposal, consider- 
ing that some of these duties were 
what Noverre himself undertook. He 
was also engaging dancers ; but de- 
clared it was out of the question to 
get them for forty guineas a piece. 

“You know,” said he, with a true 
Frenchman’s turn, “that woman is a 
very dear article, though common 
enough.” 

He also required a child to dance 
L’Amour. hen, adds this artful 
foreigner, with marvellous effrontery, 
“T cannot live at London without my 
wife ; see if she can be useful to you 
for your pantomime. She will dance 
in my ballet; what salary will you 
give her?” But better still, is the 
implied claim for compensation in 
the following: “I have had much 
trouble since my return. I lost two 
rings worth sixty Louis, which m 
wife fixed badly to my chain, and y 
lost them when going to M. Silvain,” 
that is, to Garrick’s agent. 

There were others who understood 
his character better than Garrick. 
The manager, always thoughtful and 
good-natured, had recommended him 
to the clever young lawyer, Patu, 
who was so enthusiastic about learn- 
ing English, and wrote it so admir- 
ably. The dancer artfully turned 
this advantage to his own profit, by 
making the advocate write to the ma- 
nager to enforce his own demands. 
“T am convinced,” said the advocate, 
“if his wife goes to London with him, 

ou will be came.” It was really 
impossible, he said, to get dancers 
for forty guineas. But later, the ad- 
vocate seems to have formed a less 
agreeable impression, and wrote to 
caution Garrick against both hus- 
band and wife. The dancer had 
more or less failed in Paris ; had got 
hardly any pupils. The charming 
Madam Noverre had made several 
trials for the stage, but had been re- 
jected.* This coldness was caused 
some intemperate speeches against 
the French audiences, made at a little 
dinner, given by Noverre himself ; 
and Madam Noverre had offended 
him by depreciating the French ac- 
tresses to a daughter of the Pritch- 
ards, who was then learning to dance 
at Paris. 
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At last, all being now arranged, and 
Garrick having conceded everything, 
he was told, in a tumult of grateful 
rapture, that he had written a charm- 
ing letter ; “that his style was deli- 
cious ; that he was a divine creature;” 
and the Male Dancer, with his “ de- 
corations” and his figurantes, started 
for England. 

It will be guessed what a costly 
venture this was, and what a serious 
outlay had been incurred ; but the re- 
sult would be a truly splendid spec- 
tacle which could not fail to be suc- 
cessful and profitable. 

But there were dangers approach- 
ing which a skilful manager—know- 
ing the childish unreasonableness of 
the general public, whose servant he 
must be-—might have foreseen. From 
the beginning of the year, the rela- 
tions between England and France 
had been very critical, and the feelings 
of both countries had been inflamed 
by attacks and reprisals committed 
in distant colonies and waters, the 
origin of which was vehemently and 
angrily disputed. When, therefore, 
in the month of November, Mr. 
Noverre and his grand spectacle was 
ready, they were on the eve of a war. 
The oe prejudices of the mob ‘were 
aroused against everything French, 
and the enemies of the manager of 
Drury Lane were not slow to raise the 
cry that there were a gang of “ frog- 
eating” Frenchmen and French- 
women brought over to take the 
bread out of the mouths of honest 
Englishmen. 

Some days before the piece was 
brought out, the managers were con- 
scious of the danger, but it was too 
late then. All the expense had been 
incurred. But a temperate appeal— 
evidently inspired by Garrick—ap- 
peared in the papers. It stated that 
the contract had been signed more 
than a year ago ; before the disturbed 
relations could have been thought of. 
That as to their being French dancers, 
there were no more than were usually 
at any of the theatres. M. Noverre 
and his sisters were Swiss, and what 
was more OF A PROTESTANT FAMILY, 
(It is humiliating to think that the 
history of intolerance must be pur- 
sued even behind the scenes.) His 
wife and her sister were Germans. 


* The gay Frenchman, however, candidly confessed that she was ‘‘ charmante.” 
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Of the whole on ag to 
sixty—forty were English. This was 
a fair and convincingappeal ; butargu- 
ment with a mob is hopeless.* 

The night pavived—the 8th of No- 
vember—and auspiciously near to the 

at Guy Fawkes’ anniversary. 

ith all the exertions, the decora- 
tions were not quite ready. Noverre, 
who had written a scientific work on 
Dancing, had exhausted himself in 
splendid devices—exhibiting all the 
popular, and perhaps inaccurate, no- 
tions of Chinese dress, music, dancing, 
and habits. 

Not content with his appeal, Gar- 
rick had, as he fancied, by a master- 
stroke, secured the attendance of the 
old King, respect for whom would 
restrain the audience. 

The bill of the night has been pre- 
served. 


By His Majesty's Command. 





THeatrE Royat, in Drury Lane, 
This present Saturday, being the 8th of 
November, 1755, will be presented 
a Comedy, called 
The Fair Quaker of Deal. 
Beau Mizen, by Mr. Woopwarp. 
Commodore Flip, by Mr. Yares. 
Arabella Zeal, by Miss Mack ry, 
Belinda, by Miss Havenrton, 
The Fair Quaker, by Mrs. Davies. 
To which will be added, a New Grand 
Entertainment of Dancrxe, called 
THE CHINESE FESTIVAL. 
Composed by Mr. Noverre, 
The Characters by 
Mons. DELAIsTRE, 
Sig, Baverm, Mr. Laucuery, 
| Mons. L. Clert, 
Mr. Harrison, 
Mr. Granier, 
Mr. Hurst, 


Mr. Noverre, jun. 
Mr. Dinnison, 
Mons. St, Leger, 
Mr. Shawforth, 
Mr. Mathews, M. Sarney, 
Mons. Pochee, Mr. Walker, 


Mrs, Vernon, Miss Noverre, 





Mr. Morris, Mrs. Noverre, 
Mr. Booker, Mrs. Gibbons, 
Mr. Sturt, Mad, Charon, 
Mr, Atkins, Mad, Nousselet, 
Mr. Ackman, Mrs, Preston, 
Mr, Walker, Mad, Nonend, 
Sig. Pietro, Mrs, Phillips, 
Mrs. Addison, Mrs. Lawson, 
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# Murphy says he arrived in London “ with a band of no less than a hundred chosen 
for this purpose.” An inaccuracy of not much importance, but the “band” he did bring, 
did not exceed fourteen or sixteen, as will be seen from the bill. 
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Little Perrro, Miss Noverre, 
Master Simpson, Miss Bride, 
Master Pope, Miss Popling, 
Master Blagden, Miss Simson, 
Master Hurst, Miss Heath. 
Master Spilsbury, | 

Mr. Scrase, 
Mr. Ackman, 
Mr. Jefferson, 
Mr, Burton, 
Mr. Mare, 
Mr. Vaughan, 


Mr. Clough, 
Mr, Allen, 
Mr. Gray, 
Mrs. Bradshaw, 
Mrs. Hippisley, 
Mrs. Matthews, 
Mr. Chamness, Mrs. Simson, and 
Mr. Bulbrick, Miss Mills, 
With New Music, Scenes, Machines, Habits, 
and other Decorations. 
Boxes, 5s.—Pit, 3s.—-First Gal. 2s,— 
Upper Gal. 1s, 
Places for the Boxes to be taken of 
Mr, VARNEY, at the Stage-door 
of the Theatre. 

No person can possibly be admitted behind 
the Scenes, or into the Orchestra, 
Nothing under full price will be taken during 
the whole performance, 


It will be seen that the artful mav- 
tre de ballet had contrived to import a 
“Mr. Noverre, jun.,” and two Miss 
Noverres, besides Mrs. Noverre and 
her sister, another Miss Noverre. 
The maitre de ballet and his family 
were purposely set down with Eng- 
lish style and titles, to avert the po- 
pular prejudices. 

The opening piece passed off with- 
out interruption ; but as soon as the 
curtain rose upon the “ Chinese Fes- 
tival” a storm of fury broke out ; all 
was noise, storm, and confusioninamo- 
ment ; they would be neither seen nor 
listened to. The King asked what the 
cause of the uproar was, and on being 
told, went away laughing heartily. 

The question was, what was now 
to be done? Lacy, always prudent 
and discreet, was for yielding and 
withdrawing the piece ; but Garrick, 
with more courage, or as his detractors 
would have said, with a careful eye 
to all the money he had laid out, was 
determined on going on. An interval 
of some days was allowed to intervene, 
and Garrick thought that by playing 
of his best parts he might disarm 
the mob. But every night things 
grew worse. It was noticed that 
there was an aristocratic or French 
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party in the boxes—noblemen who 
got all their gorgeous blew de Roi 
suits over from the Paris tailors, and 
who were vehement in applauding 
the French dancers. On the Friday 
following the King was got to come 
again, through the agency of the 
Duke of Grafton, and Garrick, who 
had never played before him, was to 
give his famous Richard. 

Garrick was in his green-room, and 
with pardonable vanity was dying to 
know what impression he had pro- 
duced. Mr. FitzHerbert, a well- 
known man about town, and said by 
an admirer “to possess wit, humour, 
and politeness almost beyond any 
— of that day,” came in fresh 

rom the Royal box. The actor asked 
him what the King thought of 
Richard, “TI can’t say,” said the 
other. “When the Mayor of Lon- 
don was announced His Majesty 
roused himself to listen.” He added 
that when the facetious Taswell came 
in buffooning as the J/ayor, the King 
said, “Duke, I like that Lord Mayor ;” 
and when the scene was over he re- 
eated, ‘ Duke, that is a good Lord 
ayor !” “ But did not the spectacle, 
the drums and the soldiers, produce.” 
“T don’t know as for that,” said the 
gentleman who was “ possessed of 
wit, humour, and politeness beyond 
any one of his day ;* “but when 
Richard was roaring for a horse, His 
Majesty said, ‘ Duke, will that Lord 
Mayor not come again?” This, told 
maliciously by Murphy, who was 
present, may be accepted as true, and 
is a characteristic trait in the boorish 
German King, and the refined 
“blood” of the day.* 

It was again brought forward on 
the Wednesday; but the following 
Tuesday, November 18, was the fatal 
night. The “Earl of Essex” was the 
first piece, in which Mr. Murphy 
— the Earl. 

he tumuit still went on for several 
nights more. At last, on the sixth 
night, the lords and gentlemen leaped 
on to the stage with drawn swords— 
ladies caught the enthusiasm, and 
inted out delinquents. This only 
nfuriated the mob, who at last began 
to think of venting their fury on the 
theatre. The benches were torn up, 
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the decorations dragged down, the 
lustres demolished, and finally the 
costly “ machines,” poor M. Boqutet’s 
designs, destroyed. It was proposed 
to fire the house, but this was happily 
prevented. From the stage the 
manager announced that they yielded, 
and would play the piece no more; 
in return for which concession the 
mob repaired at once to Southampton- 
street, where they demolished all the 
windows of Garrick, and did other 
damage. Indeed he was apprehen- 
sive that his life was in danger, and 
obtained a guard of soldiery from his 
friends in power, but this was mere 
nervous timidity. 

It is said that the whole of this 
riot was deliberately organized, and 
that it was artfully circulated that 
French carpenters and French dress- 
makers were all being employed, to 
the prejudice of the British workmen. 
This was indignantly denied by the 
manager's defenders ; but, as we have 
seen, there were some grounds for the 
imputation. It is very likely that 
these stories were sent about by 
FitzPatrick and others of Garrick’s 
enemies, if, indeed, they did not them- 
selves take part in the attacks. 

Thus ended the famous “ Chinese 
Festival,” which had taken so many 
months to get ready, and which was 
said to have entailed a loss of four 
thousand pounds. We might be jus- 
tified in fixing the loss at a third of 
that sum, which would be a serious 
matter. The damage to the theatre 
was repaired in a few days, and the 
season proceeded on its usual course. 

A few nights later “ Archer” was 
announced, and a great house assemi- 
bled, and as soon as Garrick appeared 
something like a ery of “ Beg pardon,’ 
was heard. On which challenge he 
came forward with extraordinary 
submission, but with great firmness. 
He complained in this style of the 
ervel and wanton injury that had 
been done to his character and to his 
property, and of the unworthy and 
malignant combination which had 
been made against him. He thank- 
fully and gratefully acknowledged all 
the kindness he had been treated 
with ; but he told them with manly 
firmness, that unless he was allowed 





* Murphy seems to be minutely inaccurate. He puts this scene on the first night of 
the “Chinese Festival;” but, as the bill shows, “ Richard” was not played on that 
night, Even when he was present he could fall into such blunders, 
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to proceed with his duty that night 
without interruption, his resolve was 
to retire at once, and never appear 
upon the stage again. He was above 
want, and could afford to be secure 
from insult. An admirable address, 
and very much more than “a mana- 
ger’s speech.” There was wounded 
sensibility, dignity, and superiority, 
to the wretched conspirators who 
had sacked his theatre. The result 
was wonderful. As he spoke, every 
murmur died away, and when he had 
done, they all burst into a shout that 
prolonged for many minutes, which 
made the walls ring and ring again. 
That night sealed the reconciliation. 
A few days later he received from 
his young friend Patu, a truly French 
letter of condolence: “O mon ami, 
mon cher et digne ami, quelles nou- 
velles,” &c. “ It would, indeed, have 
only been natural that your mob, 
that mob whose rage makes us laugh 
here, should have sacrificed their 
ludicrous cries to the deep obliga- 
tions they have to you.” He was 
delighted for the sake of the English 
oration, and sorry for the sake of his 
own, that the nobility had shown 
such gallantry. He could have 
wished en bon Frangois that all had 
behaved like the mob! He sincerely 
hoped that his friends’ zeal for those 
“que vous nommiez avec tant de 
raison ;’ your French adventurers 
“ ne vous fera qu'un tort trés passa- 
ger, et que votre mob vous rendra 
ustice lorsqu’'il aura envé son punch.” 
hey had heard in Paris that after 
an interval the Chinese Ballet had 
been called for by the very persons 
who had damned it. 
There were some comic incidents 
wing out of this unhappy affair. 
he usual dribble of worthless pam- 
phiets, set in with scurrilous titles, 
such as, “The Dancers Damned, or 
the Devil got Loose at Drury Lane.” 
A small French hack writer had 
found his way to London, with a 
letter to the great Mr. Garrick, from 
Patu, a letter of which, through an 
accident, no notice had been taken. 
He rushed into print, with a letter 
on the Chinese Ballet question, 
signed with the great name of Vol- 
taire. It sold, and the sapient 
Monthly Review seemed to think it 
was by Voltaire. “ After that,” said 
its author, “see how these English 
gens de pudding et de biére fell into 
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the trap.” He also said, I know not 
with what truth, that some theories 
of international law contained in it, 
caused great discussion at Cam- 
bridge, and led to one gentleman 
founding two prizes for essays on the 
subject. A troup of French dancers 
thus leading up strangely to political 
economy. 

Inspired by this success, the ad- 
venturer consulted Cleland as to the 
propriety of waiting on Garrick, toob- 
tain his patronage. He did so. There 
were the usual civilities. “I come 
to bring you Mr. Patu’s best regards, 
and am charmed to have the oppor- 
tunity,” &c. “Oh,” said Mr. Gar- 
rick, brusquely, -“ you should have a 
letter and a book for me; you have 
just come from Paris?” “No, mon- 
sieur, I have been here a year, and 
have only just heard from M. Patu.” 
“What is your name?” “ Roger,” 
said the other. “I have a letter here 
from M. Patu, and he doesnot mention 
you.” “But,monsieur”—“ Servant,” 
said the manager, “ you must excuse 
me,” and bowed him out. The ad- 
venturer wrote an aggrieved letter 
to Patu, complaining of this treat- 
ment, and saying all he wanted was 
not to be taken for an adventurer, 
and to have his character set right. 
This was not all he wanted, for he 
asked besides, that Mr.'Garrick should 
be required to recommend him as a 
teacher to pupils. Patu enclosed the 
letter to Garrick, with a comic one 
of his own. 

Though Garrick had suffered so 
by the unlucky French dancer, he 
seems to have good naturedly never 
lost sight of him afterwards, and 
have employed him as his agent in 
all his Paris commissions. veral 
years later Madam Noverre wrote 
to him from Lyons : “as for me, mon- 
sieur, I had always but one opinion of 
yd politeness and your galanterie. 

know well that you are the Ana- 
creon of England, and the Roscius of 
your country.” She, however, could 
not give much testimony to “ Mon- 
sieur Lecy,” his colleague, who did not 
appear to her to be “amiable.” “Ma 
petite plu cosoplie est douce et laisse 
faire 4 mon cour toutes ses voluntes ; 
la votre est plus sévére parcequ’elle 
est plus raisonnée et plus politique.” 

ears afterwards, when the festival 
was all but forgotten, Noverre was 
writing to the English manager in 
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go splendid offers from Vienna, the 
rench opera, &c. Garrick was 
willing to have him ; but.the prudent 
Lecy had no liking for the experi- 
ment, and poor Madam Noverre, 
impressiye as to his not being “ amia- 
ble,” receives confirmation. 


THE FRIBBLERIAD. 


Fitzpatrick frequented the Bed- 
ford. In the disputes between Mur- 
phy and Garrick, and Mossop and 
Garrick, “ Mr. Fitzpatrick” was often 
appealed to, and his authority quoted 
against the manager. He was the 
“fine gentleman’’ of the coterie, and 
affected a superior tone from his 
West End connection. This gentle- 
man would seem to have carried the 
extravagance of dandy dress and airs 
to its farthest limit—and the bitter 
satire which Garrick had more than 
two years before levelled at the fops 
of the town, was applied in a special 
degree to this arch-exquisite. 

it has been mentioned that he be- 
gan by taking Mossop’s side, in that 
actor’s discussion with Garrick, as 
to a choice of parts, and artfully in- 
flamed his irritation by exaggerated 
praises and representations that his 
abilities were kept down. Very soon 
he found a personal cause of quarrel 
with Garrick himself. 

At the Bedford, one night, among 
a group of Shakespeare admirers, it 
was proposed that some testimonial of 
honour should be paid to their idol. 
The shape was being discussed, when 
a gentleman interposed, and moved 
that the matter be postponed until 
Mr. Garrick should be present, who, 
as the poet’s finest interpreter, was 
surely the best authority on such a 
point. 

Fitzpatrick was present, and filled 
with sudden spite at this compliment 
to a person he disliked, said angrily 
that “he wondered how any one 
could think of putting off the busi- 
ness of the club to suit the conveni- 
ence of its most insignificant member.” 
This public insult was reported to 
Garrick, who called on Fitzpatrick for 
an explanation. Several meetings 
and conferences took place, which 
only inflamed the matter. Then 
Fitzpatrick, overflowing with venom, 
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and knowing as all the world knew, 
the weak point of his adversary, took 
the usual chivalrous course of assail- 
ing Garrick with anonymous slanders 
in print. These were kept up un- 
ceasingly, and might well goad the 
manager to desperation. Not con- 
tent with this, he took a more offen- 
sive mode of showing his enmity. 
Often, when the great actor was in the 
middle of one of his finest parts, his eye 
would fall on his enemy a little below 
him in the pit, “attended by some 
noisy set.” He would see his cold 
stare, and shrugs of contempt. He 
would actually hear his loud re- 
marks, and his laugh at some fine 
burst in “Lear.” And when all the 
house wasin fits at Scrub, Fitzpatrick’s 
face and his companions’ composed 
to a stony gravity, must have hada 
damping effect on the actor. This 
was aserious matter, for the critics 
of the pit were known and watched, 
and there were groundlings enough in 
the house to be influenced by such 
behaviour.* As a matter of conrse 
Fitzpatrick found coadjutors among 
Garrick’s own treacherous depen- 
dants. There was a haberdasher in 
Cheapside, one of his green-room fol- 
lowers, called Burke, who would come 
to sympathize with him on those at- 
tacks, and consult as to what was to be 
done. This faithless retainer would 
repair straight to Fitzpatrick with 
fresh hints and information for a new 
onslaught. Garrick soon found out 
this double dealing, and chastised him 
promptly. 

The paper which he chose for these 
attacks was 7'he Craftsman, in whose 
columns now appeared a series of the 
most vindictive and malignant criti- 
cisms on Garrick’s acting and manner, 
with hints that he was too old to play 
certain parts—the whole conceived in 
a tone that was personal and scurrilous. 
These were signed X. Y. Z., and soon 
attracted attention from their perse- 
verance. Later he gathered up these 
worthless criticisms into a pamphlet, 
which he called “An Inquiry into 
the Merits of a Certain Popular Per- 
former ; with an introduction to David 
Garrick, esq.” 

Nothing more offensive could be 
conceived than the tone of these re- 
marks. They dealt with his age, 
voice, figure,and manner. The abuse 


* This is all described in “ The Fribbleriad.” 
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was carried so far as to say that “he 
never did, or never could, speak ten 
successive lines of Shakespeare with 
grammatical propriety.” Copies of 
this production were sent round dili- 
gently to all Gartick’s friends. 

These tactics were indeed doing 
mischief. The mob began to discover 
that the person of the great Roscius 
was no longer sacred, and this un- 
wearied series of criticism began to 
raise up at the coffee-houses and 
other places a train of little pretend- 
. @rs, who found an agreeable occupa- 

tion, and some claim to consideration 
in detecting faults. Something there- 
fore had to be done. 

Sensitive as the great actor always 
was to discussions of his failings, he 
was never slow when once roused to 
meet his enemy with all arms. 

Indeed this readiness often after 
amounted to a sad lack of judgment, 
when silence would have been a more 
effectual and more dignified defence. 
His rather incorrigible taste for face- 
tious rhyming led him to think of a 
tempting retaliation. The result was 
“The Fribbleriad,” a lively and per- 
sonal description of his enemy and 
friends, which was largely sold, and 
made the town laugh. 

Fitzpatrick offered tempting open- 
nings for ridicule. His face, pale and 
wan, spoke of an effeminacy almost 
ridiculous; he had the mincing air 
and gait of all the beaux of the town. 
And in the frontispiece an absurd 
caricature, meant for a portrait, of a 
bowing and posturing ‘‘maccaroni,” 
as grotesque as one of Callot’s figures, 
was significant of the entertainment 
within. 

Garrick, however, was a little too 
fond of this sort of retort ; and it 
must be said the shape of retaliation 
is more personal than the attack, and 
much more undignified. The portrait 
is introduced with a motto—“ Vir, 
femina, neutrum,” the text which 
was to supply Churchill with the 
hint of his far more deadly satire. In 
his preface, too, the author quoted a 
little epigram from the “Ledger,” 
but which has the mark of his own 
touch. 


“no X. ¥. Zz. 


Indeed, most severely poor Garrick you 
handle, 
No bigots damn more with bell, book, 
and candle; 
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Though you with the town about him 
disagree— 

He joins with the town in the judgment 
of thee. 

So dainty,.so devilish, is all that you 
scribble, 

Not a soul but can see ‘tis the spite of a 
Fribble.” 


In the plot of the little poem is 
worked out a sort of discussion em- 
bodying the motto:— 


“The creature’s male, say all we can— 
It must be something like a man. 


What of that wriggling, fribbling race, 
The curse of nature and disgrace, 
Whose rancour knows nor bounds nor 
measure, 
Feels every passion, tastes no pleasure? 
So smiling, smirking, soft in feature, 
You'd swear it was the gentlest creature; 
But touch its pride, the lady-fellow 
From sickly pale turns deadly yellow— 
Male, female, vanish—fiends appear, 
And all is malice, rage, and fear. 
What in the heart breeds all this evil 
Makes man on earth a very devil: 
Corrupts the mind, and tortures sense, 
Malignity with impotence.” 


This is in the true key of Churchill, 
and it does not seem improbable that 
it had been submitted to that satirist. 
There is a compliment to the open, 
courageous fashion in which he dealt 
his blows as compared with the 
Fribbles, who pricked with their 
needles in the dark :— 

“With colours flying, beat of druam— 

Unlike to this, see Churchill come. 

And now like Hercules he stands, 

Unmasked his face, but armed his hands, 

Alike prepared to write or drub— 

This holds a pen and that a club. 

‘Mine is the Rosciad—mine,’ he cries; 

‘Who says ’tis not, I say he lies.’” 


And the great satirist was not to 
figure in this harmless shape; for in 
the preface was an alarming announce- 
ment that the task of exhibiting 
Fribble in his proper colours was not 
to be completed there. “A much 
abler hand” was very soon “to ex- 
pose and detect his designs.” 

“The Rosciad” had run through 
seven editions ; and in the eighth, 
which came out a little later, were in- 
serted that tremendous portrait which 

»has so justly excited Mr. Forster’s ad- 
miration. He calls it “one of the 


masterpieces of English satire.” 
This friendly service, which I think 
has not been noticed, and which may 
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be taken as an amende for the little 
tarteness of “The Apology,” supports 
the view of Churchill’s having a hand 
in Garrick’s poem; and if he did not 
suggest he certainly works out ela- 
borately the same idea. Every one 
knows the lines— 


“ A motley figure of the Fribble tribe, 

Which heart can scarce conceive or pen 
describe, 

Came simpering on, to ascertain whose 
sex 

Twelve sage impannelled matrons 'twould 
perplex. 

Nor male nor female—neither, and yet 
both, 

Of neuter gender, though of Irish growth. 

A six-foot suckling, mincing in his gait, 

Affected, peevish, prim, and delicate; 

Fearful i¢ seemed, though of athletic 
make, 

Lest brutal breezes should too roughly 
shake 

Its tender form, and savage motion spread 

O’er its pale cheeks the horrid manly red.” 


With much more to the same text. 
It must be said that in spite of all 
this imputed effeminacy, Fitspatrick 
was not afraid at the proper time to 
take a bold and manly part, and lead 
on the theatrical riots with a conspi- 
cuousness scarcely in keeping with 
this Eastern portrait. 

The body of the poem describes a 
sort of conventicle held on Hampsted 
Hill, with Fitzgig in the chair, and 
attended by Lord Trip, Phil. Whiffle, 
Captain Pattipan, and Sir Cock-a- 
doodle, to devise means for annoying 
the great actor. The others propose 
various schemes ; but Fitzgig’s sys- 
tem of libels is adopted:— 


“ Their malice wakes in X. Y. Z., 
And now bursts forth their treasured gall, 
Through him, Cock Friese, of them all !” 


Warburton was delighted with “The 
Fribbleriad.” He thought it excellent 
in its fable, its sentiment, and wit. 
He had his own Fribbles to plague 
him, and could think of Pope, who 
had called the “Cock Fribble” of 
his day a gilded bug. 

There were some touches about 
“our stage hero,’ and praises of 
“ Roscius,’ more implied than ex- 
pressed, which later gave him some 
qualms. Yet these were almost un- 
avoidable for the subject and treat- 
ment. “I never in my life,” he wrote, 
a few years later, “praised myself 
knowingly, except a little matter in 
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‘The Fribbleriad, which always 
pinched me.” 

This satirical personality must have 
affected Fitzpatrick keenly. He made 
no protest just then, but in a year 
or two found an opportunity for re- 
venge, and had the satisfaction of 
obtaining a public victory over his 
enemy, in his enemy's own theatre. 

One of the most curious features of 
this day was the extravagant value of 
literary protection. ‘‘ Hack writers” 
found their account in this feeling. 
The danger arose from the licence 
and personality tolerated in books 
and newspapers where personal de- 
fects of mind and body and family 
history were what is called “fair 
game,’ and could be dealt with in 
the grossest fashion without check. 
Such engines of annoyance became of 
great importance. Any personage of 
consideration was therefore helpless, 
and at the mercy of these adven- 
turers, unless he met them with the 
same weapons; and this seems to 
account for the crowd of “scribblers” 
who found work and profit and sub- 
sistence on both sides. They were 
all mostly of mean ability, but the 
open field for personality carried off 

1 defects of executions. 

The accumulation of attacks on 
Garrick would themselves fill many 
shelves in a library. No man ever 
was so harassed by the pamphleteer, 
or perhaps turned to such profit. A 
little weakness, and perhaps good 
nature, exposed him to all the incon- 
veniences of their protection, and in- 
volved him in those discussions and 
recriminations which nearly filled a 
great portion of his life. For what- 
ever service these Dalgettys of the 
pen might have done for him, they 
were sure to claim an exaggerated 
reward. 

It was thus that young Colman, 
about twenty-six years of age, and 
straggling from the rough road that 
led to the law, published an anony- 
mous “Letter of Abuse to David 
Garrick, esq.,” in which he affected 
to take the part of the wronged 
heroes of the stage—the Macklins 
and Quins, whom the dazzling abili- 
ties of Garrick so completely extin- 
guished, and shut out from public 
attention. Paul Hiffernan, one of 
Garrick’s plagues, was broughtjin as 
Doctor Inffey. The whole was an 
ingenious shape of flattery. The 
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author was of course made known to 
the manager in expectance of patron- 

e,and a kind and grateful letter 
of Garrick’s might naturally lead the 
writer to believe that the manager 
felt himself under the heaviest ob- 
ligation. “Iam extremely obliged,” 
the letter ran, “for your particular 
and genteel compliment to me. If 
you would still add to the favour 
conferred on me, I should wish to 
have the pleasure of seeing you in 
Southampton-street, or rather I will 
do myself the pleasure of waiting on 
you when I return from the country, 
if you will signify to me by a line 
that it will not be inconvenient or 
disagreeable to you.” There were 
some modest declarations also in the 
letter, that he never considered him- 
self “too old or too wise to learn,” 
in which he was perfectly sincere, as 
may be seen from the innumerable 
anonymous criticisms which reached 
him, and which he adopted and re- 
plied to. 

This laid the foundation of a sin- 


cere friendship on Garrick’s side. It 


must be said Colman worked hard 
for his patron, and supplied the press 
with puffs in every shape. But at 


times he became “aggrieved,” and 
troubled his friend a good deal. 

With him were associated two men 
who followed exactly the same tactics, 
“ Bobby Lloyd” and Bonnell Thorn- 
ton. In “The Connoisseur” they 
swing a grateful incense well under 
the favouring nostrils of the mana- 
ger. But Lloyd, in “The Stage,” 

rovided a private censor of his own. 

n this he elaborately reviewed the 
condition of theatrical affairs, with, 
of course, reference to its one pillar 
and redeeming glory. 

Bonnell Thornton worked to the 
same end. Besides those there were 
humbler fry : the Bickerstaffs, Hiffer- 
nans, Potters, Kellys, with a host of 
wretched creatures, who swarmed 
about Southampton-street and Drury 
Lane, and earned from the charity of 
the manager their wretched crust and 
pint; and who, when their insolence 
and arrogance became insupportable, 
tried to earn that crust and pint from 
other quarters, by scurrilous slander- 
ing of what they had praised. 


THE ROSCIAD. 


But a grander critic—one whose 
strokes were those of an exquisitely 
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trained boxer, as compared with the 
feeble buffeting of women and chil- 
dren—was now to step out of the 
crowd and arrest the attention of 
the wholering. Beside this masterly 
effort, the flutter of weak pamphlets 
and impotent libels, came down like 
a cloud of feathers—the pails of dirty 
water emptied by the hungry gar- 
reteers, in their way of business, 
only a mere inoffensive dribble. 
Here, in the masterly satire which 
now confounded a whole profession, 
were real swinging knocks planted 
with marvellous scientific skill, aimed 
at the sorest and tenderest places, 
making every one reel and stagger— 
in short, the deadly satire, the splen- 
did rhyme, the fine close English, 
“the wit, the strong and easy verse, 
the grasp of character, and the rude 
free daring of the Rosciad,” were 
now to burst upon the town and 
teach the mere scribblers with how 
much more deadly point and person- 
ality true genius can strike and kill, 
than with the grosser and more out- 
rageous arms which belong to them. 
n this wonderful onslaught was 
found room and time for all. Ner- 
vous and impetuous as was its tread, 
it could be leisurely and measured 
in its dealing. No one was too high or 
too low, though each was dealt with 
according to his degree, and those 
whom he disdained to level with a 
blow of his muscular arm, he could 
find opportunity to degrade with a 
passing and contemptuous kick. The 
whole world of stage players was 
aghast. They ran about like a flock 
of frightened sheep. For “The Ros- 
ciad” had fallen on the playhouses 
like a shell, and the crowd of paste- 
board kings and queens, the heroes 
and heroines, and the comic men and 
women, who had loftily given the 
town laws, were now coolly and deli- 
berately sat in judgment upon, and 
dissected with the finest and most 
pitiless strokes. They little dreamed 
that for the past two months a care- 
ful and laborious observer had been 
coming to the theatre almost regu- 
larly every night. Perhaps the money- 
taker, or the officials, may have no- 
ticed a burly figure always finding its 
way to one special place—the front 
row of the pit, nearest to the orches- 
tra “spikes.” But they could not 
have dreamed what a deadly missive 
was being manufactured all that time. 
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This steady tenant of the front row 
was Charles Churchill, taking careful 
notes of every actor from Garrick 
down to “ Billy Havard.” 

They were aghast. They writhed 
under it. Their profession, in which 
they had grown up, was described for 
them in terms more degrading than 
the Vagrant Act used. They were 
formed contemptuously into a proces- 
sion, in which all their theatrical ac- 
cessories were only made to add to 
their degradation— 


“ Then came drum, trumpet, hautboy, fiddle, 
Jlute, 
Next snuffer, sweeper, shifter, soldier, 
mute. 
Pantomime figures then are brought to 
view, 
Fools hand in hand with fools, go two 
by two. 
Next came the treasurer of either house, 
One with full purse, t’other without a 
sous,”* 


They were to choose a judge; but 

how were the aids and arts of ordi- 

nary election to be carried out on the 

stage ? 

“What can an actor give, in every age? 
Cash hath been rudely banished from the 


stage. 

Wine! they would bribe you with the 
world as soon, 

And of roast beef they only know the 
tune.” 


Then as the actors go by he criti- 

cises them with delightful and most 

easy touch. Here is poor Billy Hav- 

ard, whose obscurity might have 

saved him, yet whose— 

“ Easy, vacant face proclaimed a heart 
Which could not feel emotions, nor im- 

part.” 


And Davies, the actor bookseller. 
Never was there such contemptuous 
praise—and this not for his own 
merit—or such a criticism compressed 
into four lines :— 
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“With him came mighty Davies—on my 
life, 
That Davies hath a very pretty wife! 
Statesman all over! in plots famous 
grown, 
He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a 
bone.” t 


Holland was a vile imitation—*I 
hate e’en Garrick thus at second 
hand :” and King was a shameless 
exhibition that “shines in Brass.” 
Yates could be dismissed very 
briefly :-— 
“Lo, Yates! without the least finesse of 
art, 
He gets applause. J wish he'd got his 
part, 
When hot impatience is in full career, 
How vilely ‘ Hark’e,’ ‘ Hark’e,’ grates 
the ear.” 


Woodward was put very low in- 
deed, a mere— 
“ Squeaking harlequin, made up of whim, 
He twists, he twines, he tortures ewary 
limb.” 


A certain Jackson was happily 
ridiculed. 


“ One leg, as if suspicious of his brother, 
Desirous seems to run away from t’other.” 


And Ackman and Packer, obscure 
nobodies, were ironically compli- 
mented as unrivalled in “ humour” 
and “sprightly ease.” Another of 
the same class could only “strut.” 
Sparks was to be found at a glass 
“elaborately dividing frown from 
smile,” while 

“Smith, the genteel, the airy, and the 


smart, 
Smith was just gone to school to say his 


part.” 
Ross, a handsome man, of good 
breeding, would grow indifferent and 
languid as he acted. He was roused 
with a couplet :— 
“ Ross (a misfortune which we often meet) 
Was fast asleep at dear Statirus’ feet.”§ 


* This strange rhyme shows that Churchill knew but little French. 
+ Mr. John Taylor saw Davies play, long after The Rosciad had appeared, and noticed 


the “ hollow rumbling ” of his voice. 


He had also seen the “‘ very pretty wife ” sitting in 


the shop, neat, modest, and with an air of meek dejection, and a look as of better days. 
Friends, this gentleman heard; had to pay the expense of Davies’ interment, while the 


pretty wife died in a workhouse. 


J} Yates'’s memory improved in afterlife; but he was in the habit of repeating sentences 
several times, like this, ‘‘ Harkee, Polly Honeycomb,” to give himself time to think. He 


was very indignant at his wife being 


into “‘ The Rosciad,” and summoned Churchill 


to meet him at a tavern. George Garrick hurried after them, and succeeded in reconciling 


satirist and actor over a bottle of wine. 


§ He was asked who the Statira was, and said ‘it was Miss Bellamy.” 
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Shuter and Moody were let off very 
easy. Foote was not spared. He 
was dismissed a mere mimic, and not 
even a good one :— 
** His strokes of humour and his bursts of 
sport 
Are all contained in this one word dis- 
tort.” 


Macklin was coldly but not cruelly 
disapproved of; but the whole 
venom of the satire may be said to 
be concentrated in the portrait of 
Murphy, Colman, and Lioyd. 
Churchill’s friends and companions 
had written down the _ luckless 
Murphy. Now, Churchill came 
to niche him into his “ Rosciad.” 
This dreadful carving, and the por- 
trait of Fitzpatrick added later are 
certainly the finest bits in the whole. 
Murphy came :— 
“What though the sons of nonsense hail 
him sIRE, 
AvupIToR, AUTHOR, MANAGER, AND 
SQUIRE, 
His restless soul’s ambition stopped not 


there, 
To make his triumphs perfect dubb him 
PLAYER.” 


He will admit he had a good 
figure— 
“When motionless 
approve, 
What pity ‘tis the rHmG was made to 
move. 
When he attempts in some one favourite 


he stands we all 


part 
To ape the feelings of a manly heart, 
His honest features the disguise defy, 
And his face loudly gives his tongue the 
lie. 


Can none remember, yes, I know all 
must, 

When in the Moor he ground his teeth 
to dust?” 


Why did he not take to city pur- 
suits and trade? He might have 
done well in that line. And 


“PrupENT DULNESS marked him for a 
MAYOR.” 


Better than all this though was 

the hint at the beginning of the 

satire. When there was a debate 

about choosing a judge :— 

“For Murrey some few pilfering wits 
declar’d, 

While Fouy clapp'd her hands and wis- 

Dom star’d.” 


The portraits of Mossop and Barry 
are too well known to be quoted here, 
These were more elaborate than the 
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rest, and more amusing. Mossop, 
who was so “attached to military 
plan, still kept his eyes fixed on his 
right hand man.” And Barry dis- 
missed with that fine clincher, “ con- 
ned his passions as he conned his 
part.” e veteran Quin found his 
traditional reputation slowly, rudely 
uestioned and examined, and was 
thrust back with the following 
congé :— 
“Parrots themselves speak properly by 
ro 
And ia six months my dog shall howl 
by note.” 


So with Sheridan’s “Stages” and 
methodized tactics. 


Sheridan. 
“Why must impatience fall three paces 

back? 

Why paces three return to the attack ? 

Why is the right leg toe forbid to stir 

Unless in motion semicircular ? 

In royal John, with Philip angry grown, 

I thought he would have knock’d poor 
Davies down. 

Inhuman tyrant, was it not a shame 

To fright a king so harmless and so 
tame ?” 


With the women he was gentle 
and lenient. Cibber and Pritchard 
received high and elegant praise. So 
did Clive and Pope. In Mrs. Yates 
a certain tameness and sameness, 
with a want of nature, were dis- 
covered ; but on an obscure Mrs. 
Bride he lavishes warmer praise 
than he had done on the others. 
This makes so charming a portrait 
that one might suspect the satirist 
had some partiality for this favoured 


he whole is delightful reading. 
The sound of these terse close coup- 
lets, as full of meaning as of good 
English, is like the stroke of a good 
sword on armour. It was read and 
read again ; edition after edition was 
called for. The common mode in 
which satire is received by the 
world is for every one to discover its 
a nego in any direction but that 
of their own. But, as Mr. Forster 
acutely remarks, the reception of “The 
Rosciad” was on a reverse prin- 
ciple, for every actor owned his own 
likeness, and was led by a morbid 
excitement to dwell upon their own 


ut Garrick was extra tly 
lauded. The depreciation of the 
others was made subservient to his 
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exaltation. This is the true point of 
the panegyric, the awarding the 
palm to Garrick. For the praise 
itself cannot be called extravagant. 
It seemed to be called forth by the 
snarling of critics, who with Sterne’s 
stop-watch in their hand found hypo- 
critical fault with the “unnatural 
start” and “affected pause.” He 
admits that “the best things carried 
to excess are wrong. The start may 
be too frequent, pause too long.” 
Actors, just as monkeys mimic man, 
may by their absurd and overdone 
imitation of their acts spoil the 
scenes they mean them to adorn. 
But this should not affect the true 
thing :— 
“When reason yields to passion’s wild 
alarms, 
And the whole state of man is up in arms, 
What but a critic could condemn to play’r 
For pausing here when cool sense pauses 
there? 
Whiist working from the heart, the fire I 
trace, 
And mark it strongly flaming to the face ; 
Whilst in each sound I hear the very 


man, 
I can’t catch words, and pity those who can. 


Hence to thy praises, GARRICK, I agree, 
And pleas’d with Nature, must be pleas'd 
with thee.” 

So at the finale, bringing forward 
Shakespeare, who has seen the his- 
trionic troupe go by, he makes him 
present Roscius with the palm, in 
words too, burning and genuine, and 
which most happily describe Garrick’s 
gifts and special charm :— 


“Tf manly sense; if nature linked with 


art ; 

If thorough knowledge of the human 
heart; 

If powers of acting, vast and unconfined ; 

If fervent faults with greatest beauties 
joined ; 

If strong expression and strange pow’rs 
which lie 

Within the magic circle of the eye; 

If feelings which few hearts like his can 
know, 

And which no face so well as his can 
show, 

Deserve the preference—GaArRIcK, take 
the chair— 

Nor quit it till thou place an equal there!” 


Words surely which should have their 
place upon the slab that covers the 
resting-place of Roscius. 

At thistime he actually did notknow 
the author, though he might that un- 
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leasing form over the “spikes” of 
his pit—that crude figure for which 
Churchill found a place in this bitter 
pasquinade :— 
“Even I, whom nature cast in hideous 
mould, 
Whom having made she trembled to be- 
hold.” 


Garrick, one of whose harmless 
foibles was vanity, must have been 
unusually gratified by this powerful 
and public testimonial, yet his situa- 
tion was a little awkward. Sympathy 
with his fellows, and an esprit de co’ 
required not merely that he should 
take no pleasure in the tribute, but 
that he should affect a little dissatis- 
faction. He even wasso foolish as to 
say he believed it was a bid for the 
freedom of his theatre. This may 
have been a mere green-room whisper ; 
for that freedom was cheap enough, 
and enjoyed by very small creatures 
indeed. An indifference of this sort 
is a favourite and complacent weak- 
ness of flattered humanity. But the 
news of this ungracious welcome was 
soon borne to Churchill, who, in- 
flamed by the attacks of reviews and 
the hostile cries of the actors, had his 
bludgeon in the air again, and in a 
very short time produced “The 
Apology,” a sequel to his former 
work, ‘but only in a more savage key. 
He was infuriated with all, and fell 
on both critics and players in bitter 
verse, not waiting this for polish or 
antithesis. Hence have we now the 
fine Hogarth picture of the “ Strolling 
Players,’ which Mr. Forster so justly 
puts immeasurably above Crabbe’s 
pendant on the same subject. Even 
this touched Garrick indirectly. But 
now he came to the great actor him- 
self, and though he spared him the 
humiliation of naming him, there was 
a@ savage roughness in the “shak- 
ing” he gave him, there was no mis- 
taking, and was significant for the 
future :-— 

“ Let the vain tyrant sit amid his guards, 


His young green-room wits and venal 
bards, 


Who meanly tremble at a puppet’s frown, 
And for a playhouse freedom lose their 


oon ; 
In spite of new-made laws and new-made 
kings, . 
The free-born muse with lib'ral spirit 
sings.” 
It would almost seem as some one 
had borne Garrick’s remark about the 
39° 
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freedom of the playhouseto Churchill, 
and that this was a savage hint to 
Cok that he knew what had been 
said. 

Garrick was confounded. The mor- 
tification was in exact proportion to 
his previous exaltation. There were 
=. enjoy his situation. He 

ad been indeed warned by Lloyd 
that Churchill was displeased with 
him, but he could not Lave reckoned 
on such punishment. 

This common friend, wrote, in 
great distress, to Garrick, to justify 

imself. It might be supposed that 
he could have checked the satirist ; 
but Garrick, in a letter, in which he 
honestly confessed how much he 
suffered, bade him set his mind at 
rest. He knew enough, he said, of 
Churchill’s spirit and writings to see 
that he would not tolerate any inter- 
ference with his purposes. Wisely, 
therefore, thinking of the future 
more than of the past, he told his 
friend—meaning of course that what 
he said should reach other ears— 
and said if there was real resent- 
ment in the matter, he was sure there 
were no grounds for it; if it was 
because he was “the punch of the pup- 
pet show,” and could not be well left 
out, the matter was of necessity, and 
Mr. Churchill was heartily welcome. 
For all this he was very “sore.” In 
“The Rosciad” he was raised too 
high, but in “ The Apology” he may 
have sunk me too low, making an 
idol of a calf, like the Israelites, and 
then dwindling an idol into a calf 

ain. However, he would bear it 
all pleasantly. Hewas Mr. Churchill's 
great admirer, but still he was not 
uite pleased with Bobby Lloyd ; 
or when the latter found that 
Churchill was angry, he should cer- 
tainly vindicate his absent friend if 
he thought he was not in the wrong ; 
or he thought Garrick was in fault, 
he should have come straight to him 
and warned him. 

This was, indeed, a wise way of 
accepting correction, and quite char- 
acteristic of Garrick. Both found 
their account in it. The satirist had 
not gone too far, but had only given 
a hint of what he could do and would 
do ; and Garrick’s manner of receiv- 
ing the hint was highly flattering. 

Phe result was an intimacy ; but 
Garrick, it seems to me, did not meet 
him with the warmth of his other 
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friendships. His allusion to him in 
letters are tranquil ; and he received 
the news of his death calmly. Yet 
Churchill found his account in the 
criticisms and that pecuniary coun- 
tenance which were a tax on nearly 
Garrick’s criticisms. 

It was a different thing now. When 
Mr. Churchill chose to visit the play- 
house, all eyes watched him; and 
only a few months later, about the 
first night of the season, when Garrick 
was in his great part of Richard, the 
terrible critic showed, by unmistak- 
able and unconcealed signs, that he 
was weary and “sick” of what had 
now ceased to beanovelty. The great 
actor himself perceived it, and yet 
with an enviable self-restraint, sent 
his regards tohim. Before very long 
Churchill was applying for money 
and obtaining it. Garrick, though 
pinched by a purchase he had been 
making, had what he wanted ready 
for him. But as Hogarth had just 
published his dreadful picture of the 
satirist, Garrick, in sincere distress 
for an artist he loved, used the obli- 
gation to beg for indulgence. “I 
must entreat,” he wrote, “‘ by the re- 
gard you profess to me, that you do 
not talk of my friend Hogarth before 
you see me. You cannot, sure, be 
angry at his print. There is, surely, 
very harmless, though very enter- 
taining, stuffinit. He isa great and 
original genius. I would not, for all 
the politics and politicians in the 
universe, that you two should have 
the least cause of ill-will to each 
other. I am very unhappy at the 
thoughts of it. Pray, make me quiet 
as soon as possible.” 

But Churchill’s genius, as Garrick 
had, with great penetration, divined, 
disdained any direction. He had his 
way, and sent out this “ most bloody 

rformance.” Garrick was deeply 

urt by it. It seemed to him shock- 
ingand barbarous. But the wretched 
man, for all his genius, was sinking 
deeply every day, and was to receive 
many more favours from the same 
hand. There is no more. dreadful 
letter for its length in the annals of 
debauchery than the following 
appeal :— 


“My pEAR Mr. Garrick,—Half 
drunk, half mad, and quite stripped 
of all my money. I should be much 
obliged ¢f you would enclose and send 
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by the bearer five pieces, by way of 
adding to favours already received by 
yours, sincerely, 

“CHARLES CHURCHILL.” 


A miserable death at Boulogne— 
and what were said to have been his 
last words, “What a fool I have 
been”—was not long in following. 
Thus was closed the wretched career 
of the brilliant writer of “The Ros- 
ciad.” That satire remains a model 
for attacks of that class; andsome fifty 

ears later, when a Dublin wit, in far 

ess nervous lines, brought out his well 
known “ Familiar Epistles on the Irish 
Stage,” thesuccess wasnot lessdecided, 
and the sensation on and off the stage 
not less tumultuous. Now, if the ex- 
periment were repeated,there would be 
no such result ; such an attack would 
be received with indifference ; for 
then the men and women of the stage 
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held a position which they had earned 
and worked up to by labour and edu- 
cation. The rarer gifts of dramatic 
talent and expression, chastened and 
corrected by long experience, was a 
treasure prized because of its rarity. 
Now the feeble, untrained creatures 
who crowd the boards have turned 
it from a noble profession into a 
mere handicraft. The carpenter, the 
artist, and the dressmaker, the pretty 
ankle, the decolleté neck, the slarfg 
song, the vulgar “breakdown” dance, 
these are become the cheap glories of 
the English stage. The poet who 
would waste his time and talent on 
satirizing the small fry of our London 
theatres would be partly unintelli- 
gible, from dealing with names and 
creatures that no one knew of or 
cared for; the petty indignation be- 
hind the scenes would be unnoticed, 
and the thing itself would be unread. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


“Tre is but a parenthesis in eter- 
nity,” as somebody (I always forget 
the sayers of grand things) grandly 
says; if so, what must each of our 
lives be? A parenthesis in a paren- 
thesis, and a very short parenthesis 
too. Our life is but as a very little 
boat tossed on the sea of infinity; it 
is a small breathing space between 
the tussle with life at the beginning 
and the tussle with death at the end- 
ing. Poor little lives! What im- 
measurable self pity fills one, when 
one thinks of our poor little farthing 
rushlights, that often before they are 
half burnt, great Death blows out. 
And yet all our reflections and lamen- 
tations and moralizations on the 
brevity of our abiding here, does not 
do anything towards making one dull 
minute seem shorter, or greasing the 
wheels of one tedious hour. Did the 
. assured knowledge that my existence 
was but an imperceptible speck in 
the fields of space make that long 
long road between Wilton Towers 
and Wentworth Park seem a quarter 
of a mile shorter that night ? Not it. 
Endless appeared to me the lengths 
of moony turnpike, the wood shaded 
windings and twistings among Lord 
Stancliffe’s great quiet oaks and 


beeches. Whether it was all love and 
no champaign, or all champaign and 
no love, or whether it was half love 
and half champaign, or three quarters 
love and one quarter champaign, or 
one quarter love and three quarters 
champaign, I cannot say; but certain 
it isthat Hugh became inconveniently 


‘tender—tender in the moonlight, 


tenderer far in the shade. I, in my 
own mind, ascribed an undue prepon- 
derance to the champaign element, 
and suffered agonies of apprehension 
lest the grooms behind should over- 
hear his amorous platitudes. 

“Jolly and big the moon looks, 
doesn’t it ? like a Cheshire cheese !” 
The moon, the sacred moon, the 
be-songed, be-sonneted moon, the 
moon that Romeo sware by, and that 
Milton saw 


“ Stooping thro’ a fleecy cloud,” 


like a Cheshire cheese ! 

“How poetical,” I said, sardoni- 
cally. 

“ No, it isn’t poetical, iknow. I’m 
not up to the dodge of poetry. I don’t 
go in for those kind of things. I 
would though, if it would make you 
like me any better.” 

Cupid and the vintage of Epergne 
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have infused a certain sentimentality 
into the dark middle-aged eyes that 
contemplate me. 

“ How soon shall we be home ?” I 
ask, abruptly, looking at him dis- 
comfortably, and thinking how plain 
the crow’s feet come out in the moon- 


ht. 

a Home! Why we've hardly set 
out yet. We haven't got to the fourth 
milestone by Thorny Hill, you know!” 

“ Haven't we ?”’ 

“What are you in such a hurry to 
get home for? I feel as if I should 
not mind going spinning along here 
for ever behind such tidy cattle and 
with you beside me !” 

As he speaks we reach a toll-gate, 
and the sleepy toll-keeper descends 
in a slight and sketchy attire, suit- 
able for the wooing of Morpheus, 
opens the gate for us, and shuts it 
again behind us. We are coming to 
a part of the road which runs parallel 
to the railway for a quarter of a mile. 
Rather a dangerous bit of road, for 
this reason, that there is but a nar- 
row strip of field intervening between 
it and the line; and people with 
fidgetty horses have found before now 
the disadvantage of such close proxi- 
mity to a possible locomotive, at full 
speed. We are going along at a 
spanking trot through the dumb May 
night ; there is not a sound but what 
we make ourselves. Suddenly the 
sharp shriek of an engine, as it issues 
from the tunnel through the Marston 
Hill at our backs, cuts the stillness. 

“Hang it !” ve Hugh, “ there’s 
a train coming. hope to God they 
won't bolt !” 

I turn my head, and see the great 
dim bulk, with the red lamps at the 
buffers like glaring eyes, devouring 
space a hundred yards behind us. 

hen it comes roaring, pufiing, thun- 
dering by. For asecond the chesnuts 
stop and stand motionless, shivering 
with terror; then oe as thought, 
as lightning, they wheel right round. 
Snap goes the pole, and off we go, 
tearing down the road we have just 
come along. The broken pole swings 
to and fro, knocking and banging 
against their legs, goading them to 
madness; thud, thud, come the off 
mare’s heels against the splash-board. 

“ Damn,” says Hugh, under his 
breath. “Sit still, Nell!” 

No need to give me that injunction. 
I could not budge an inch if I was to 
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be shot for it. Stock still I sit there, 
clutching the side of the dog-cart with 
one oe The elm tree poles flash 
by, white in the moonlight; past 
race the dim harebell carpets be- 
neath them ; past rush the hawthorn- 
crowned hedges. We are nearing the 
toll-gate. 

“By G—,” says Hugh, hoarsely, 

“the gate’s shut !” 

I see him setting his teeth; he 
lants his feet against the splash- 
oard, and pulls with all the force of 

his strong wrists. I see the veins 
rise in knotted cords on his hands, in 
the intensity of his exertions. Tono 
purpose ; there is no perceptible di- 
minution of their mad speed! With 
heads down and mouths like iron, on 
they rush; in two minutes we shall 
be crashing into the gate, knocked 
to smithereens srubaile. Suddenly 
Hugh gives one vigorous tug to the 
right rein ; I see what is coming, and 
stretch out my hand involuntarily to 
clutch him—to clutch anything—then 
—smash we go into the hedge bank. 
When I discover myself again, for 
my body has outrun my spirit, I find 
myself standing on my head in a 
clump of violets. I reverse myself as 
soon as possible, that is to say, I re- 
turn to the position nature intended 
for me, and erect myself upon my 
legs again. I look about me, but at 
first am too giddy to make out any- 
thing ; everything goes whirlinground, 
and there is a buzzing, surging sound 
in my ears. Then I see Hugh like- 
wise picking himself up from among 
the thorny hedge, where he has been 
making his downy bed. Down the 
road the horses go, galloping wildly, 
dragging the dog cart on its side along 
with them. In the ditch sprawls one 
groom, rather stunned, and from the 
field on the other side comes the voice 
of the other, shouting adoleful inquiry 
as to whether we are all killed. Hugh 
comes staggering, rather dizzily, over 
to me. 

* Are you hurt, Nell ?” (very anxi- 

ously) ; no trace of champaign. 

“ No—o—o, I think not. I—I— 

believe ’m going—to—to—die !” 

I have a recollection of the aghast- 

ness of Hugh’s countenance at this 
,announcement; then a vision of his 
arms stretched out, and my tumbling 
into them, and then my spirit went 
away for a space, as spirits will some- 
times, though whither they go has 
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never, by ancients or moderns, been 
satisfactorily explained. 
soon as my soul comes back 
from that trip—how long it is absent 
I know not—I begin to sneeze vio- 
lently, and my eyes water profusely, 
which is the less to be wondered at, 
as I find a very large bottle of strong- 
est salts held right under my nose, 
and sending its pungent vapours up 
my nostrils. I push it away, and look 
about me. Iam in a room I never 
was in before, an inn parlour evi- 
dently ; a small room where stalest 
tobacco and stalest beer contend for 
kingship over the dominion of smell ; 
a very big-patterned brown and yellow 
paper on the walls; Lord Stancliffe 
in a cocked hat and red coat, and 
with a battle furiouser than Arma- 
geddon, of which he is apparently 
unaware, raging behind him, over 
the chimneypiece ; Adam and Eve au: 
naturel, over the sideboard; the 
woman of Samaria, very embonpoint, 
in a corner; a broken lustre and 
two crockery lambs on the mantle- 
shelf, and three or four horse-hair 
chairs. I myself am lying on a very 
hard horse-hair sofa; a tidyish 
elderly woman is standing over me, 
brandishing a brandy bottle, and oh 
horror! oh shame! oh infamy! 
Hugl’s arm is under my head, and 
his face, with the middle-aged eyes 
and the crow’s feet—his face—its 
mahogany streaked with blood, is 
within two inches of my nose ; he is 
hanging over me like a mother over 
her baby. 
“Feel better?’ he asks, concern- 


edly. 

Instantly I struggle into a sitting 
posture. 

“Yes, thanks, I’m all right again 


now, I think; hadn’t we better be 
going home? is the carriage mended 1? 

Hugh laughs. 

“ Mended! not exactly! I have 
not heard tale or tidings of it yet; 
if the traces have not broken, it’s 
some way beyond Wilton by now, I 
should think. I have sent Jackson 
after those brutes, but I’m hanged if 
I know when he’ll be back again.” 

I es blankly at him. 

** How are we to get home then?” 

“Ay, that’s the rub,” he says; 
“they have not gotany sort of a trap 
that can take us here. I’ve sent 
Smith (he was the other groom) 
walking to Wentworth, and I told 
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him to go as quick as he could, and 
get them to send the brougham for 
us.” 


“ How soon can it come ?” 

He takes out his watch and caleu- 
lates. 

“He’s been gone about a quarter 
of an hour, and it’s five minutes past 
ten now, and it’s eight miles good to 
Wentworth—an hour and a half, two 
hours and a half—three hours ; it 
may be here in three hours, that is, 
if he ever gets there; but he was 
rather muzzy when we left Wilton, 
and that spi// has obfuscated his in- 
tellects still further, ’'m afraid.” 

The calmly, cheerful way in which 
Sir Hugh makes this promising state- 
ment voiles me—to use a word 
sanctioned by Clarendon, though 
fallen from its first estate now—con- 
siderably. 

“Tf you thought there was a doubt 
about his getting there, why on earth 
didn’t you go yourself?” snapped I. 

“And leave you?” says Hugh, 
reproachfully, still kneeling beside 
me. 

Neither words, tone, nor attitude 
are lost upon the goodwife, as I see, 
She coughs a little, and looks or makes 
as though she is looking towards 
the plump Samaritan dame in the 
corner. I vault from the sofa, as if 
the spirit of a flea had passed into 
me, and walk across the room ; my 
legs feel stiff and sore, and I experience 
an inward longing that Hugh would 
have the sense to leave the room, 
and enable me to examine into the 
number and extent of my casualties. 

“Won't the lady take anything?” 
asks the female Boniface, sommendlie 

The lady declines, but the gentle- 
man says— 

“Take anetos | Of course she 
will! Why, it'll be hours before we 
get home again ; bring in some tea 
directly, and something to eat ; chops, 
or ham and eggs, or anything, it 
does not matter what, and — have 
you got any decent beer ?” 

When did an Englishman ever 
forget to pey his orisons to his great 
and beneficent god, malt liquor? Of 
course they have decent beer, more 
than decent, admirable beer, at least 
so our elderly friend asseverates, and 
Hugh signifies his intention of mi- 
grating to the bar to partake thereof. 

he landlady and he pass into the 
little flagged passage, and close the 
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door behind them. I, left to myself, 
sit down by the window, curse my 
fate, and those unmannerly blood 
mares, and count the bruises, great 
and frequent, on my shins. Presently 
the hostess returns with a clean table- 
cloth and tea-things. 

“The gentleman ‘ll soon be back, 
*m,” she says, consolatorily, to me. 

‘TI daresay.” 

“He’s just gone ’alf a dozen yards 
down the road to see if he can see 
hanythink ofthe man and them brutes 

*osses.” 

“Oh, has he?” with ostentatious 
indifference to the communication. 

“Do you feel quite yourself again, 
mum ?” 

* Quite, thanks.” 

She arranges a black-glazed tea- 
pot and two cups and saucers, and 
then recommences her attack. 

“T was so thankful you come to 
yourself when you did, mum !” 

“ Were you ?” 

“Yes, ’m, because of the gentle- 
man, I mean ; I never see a gentle- 
man so put about, about hanythink ; 
no, never. I thought he'd a gone off 
his ’ed a’most.” 

I see her glancing stealthily at my 
left hand. 

(“I should not have cared much if 
he had,” said I, internally). “ Per- 
haps he’d never seen any one faint 
before ?” I suggested, aloud ; “ perhaps 
he thought I was dead !” 

“Well, indeed, mum, when fust 
you come in it gev me quite a turn, 
that it did ; ’e wasa carryin’ of you 
in his harms, and your ’ead was a 
’angin’ down over ‘is shoulder, and 
your mouth was hopen, and your face 
was as Wite—as wite as that table- 
cloth ; I did raly think you was a 
corpse at fust.” 

I relapse into silence, and vultures 
gnaw my heart. J, in Hugh’s arms, 
with my head hanging over his 
shoulder, and my mouth open! Dis- 

sting tableau! Not only disgust- 
ing, but public ; witnessed by the two 
grooms and by the landlady, cer- 
tainly ; by a barmaid and a host of 
boozing boors, probably. 

Hugh returned in about a quarter 
of an hour from his unsuccessful quest 
after his refractory cattle, and we sat 
down to tea. It was horribly honey- 
moonish, as I felt! I poured out 
Hugh’s tea, and he helped me to 

mutton chops. I did not feel the 
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least inclined for eating, but it was 
something to do, better than staring 
at my vis-a-vis. When the landlady 
came in to clear away the tea-things, 
she found us both sitting on the little 
window seat, quite overly, looking 
out on the gooseberry and currant 
bushes, and the sweet basil and mint 
and marigolds. My Othello, 


“ Somewhat declined into the vale of years,” 
was pouring tales of 
“* Moving accidents by flood and field” 


into the ears of a most unwilling 
Desdemona. 

“What a funk I was in when you 
said you were going to die ! I thought 
I had killed you. What should I 
have done if I had ?” he ends, senti- 
mentally, reverting from his Sebas- 
topolian and Lucknowian experiences 
to our late perils by dog-cart. 

“What would you have done ?” I 
replied, sarcastically, “why I suppose 
you'd have had the body (meI mean) 
enews in here, and \then you'd 
have had some beer, and then you’d 
have posted off to Wentworth to 
break the news to Dolly !” 

“ U'hat I shouldn’t.” 

I don’t know whether he intended 
me to ask what he would have 
done ; if he did I did not gratify 
him, but stared out at the gooseberry 
bushes, and tried to count the nascent 
queen on the nearest one. 

aving no further pretence for stay- 
ing, the goodwife left the room, to my 
regret. I miss her chaperonage, the 
whisking of her sage green stuff 
dress, and the cheerful clink of the tea- 
spoons, which sufficed instead of con- 
versation. When she was gone the 
stillness irked me ; it is not a coolin 
nor a soothing process sitting at deol 
of night alone on a narrow seat with 
a man who will keep edging an inch 
every five minutes nearer you, and 
who never moves his eyes from your 
face. 

“TI wonder that woman did not 
know who you were,” I said, for the 
sake of saying something. “She 
talked of you as the gentleman.” 

“Not to know me, you think, 
argues herself unknown ; well, she’s 
a stranger in these parts, that’s it— 
poor old girl! She was sorely puz- 
zled to make out our relationship to 
one another, wasn't she ?” 

“T should have had the greatest 
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possible pleasure in explaining to her 
that there was not any relationship 
whatsoever,” I answer, drily. 

Hobnailed boots stump along the 
flagged passage into the little bar ; 
men are talking and drinking there ; 
the barmaid’s tee-hee, inharmonious, 
as the laugh of the uneducated al- 
ways is, rewards their sallies, and 
mingles with their haw-haws ; they 
are smoking evidently, for tobacco 
smoke—bearable now, because fresh 
—creeps under the door, and assails 
our noses. 

“* How does the time go?” I ask, 
restlessly. 

“ Five and twenty past eleven.” 

“Ts that all?’ (with great discon- 
solateness of tone). 

“ Does the time seem to you to go 
so slow, Nell ?” 

His arm is, I find, establishing itself 
on the sill behind me. 

“Yes, dreadfully slow,” I say, im- 
patiently ; “and don’t call me Jedd, 
please—I don’t like it.” 

The house grows silent, the guests 
return to their homes, and to the rods 
their expectant wives have got in 
pickle for them ; the aborigines retire 
to bed. Hugh and I are virtually 
alone together—alone with the stars 
and their mother, the night. Oh, 
grave, sweet night! how solemn you 
are! type and figure of death! I 
know not which is solemnest, a calm 
or a stormy night ; it is but the dif- 
ference between an angry God and a 
God at rest. How often have I 
watched the stars overspread 
‘“‘The cool delicious meadows of the night,” 


and longed with hot impatience to be 
floating, upborne on spirit wings, 
through those soft dusk fields, finding 
out how far they spread, and what 
treasures of delight they hold in their 
airy depths. Night brings back, vivid 
and clear to us, the faces of our dead 
ones ; gaudy day scares and chases 
their pale eidola, but in the night we 
mind us of the look they wore, of the 
words they spake, ere they 
‘* Folded their pale hands so meekly,” 


and laid their heads on the Reaper’s 
breast. In the night we think stead- 
fastly of our own departure; we 
realize that it will be; that some day 
we shall surely get that letter signed 
with the sign manual of the Great 
King, that letter that bids us set our 
houses in order, bids us kiss tearful 
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wife and little ones, bids us rise up 
and come away, for He needs us. At 
night we probe the soul-wounds that 
the turbulent brawling day has in- 
flicted ; we lay to them the salve of 
humblest prayer and deepest peuni- 
tence, we make up our accounts with 
God. But if we would conjure up 
our dead, solitude must be the Witch 
of Endor, whose incantations arouse 
them for us ; if we would ponder in 
sober seriousness upon our sins there 
must be no distracting thought, no 
distasteful company, no impertinent 
irritations to mar the influences of 
night and silence. In that ever-to- 
be-abhorred night I speak of, I was 
not alone—not alone, though I would 
have given one or both my ears to 
have been so. I was harried by the 
company of a man, my indifference 
for whom was fast merging into loath- 
ing. Poor Hugh! there was nothing 


loathable about him, as I see now, on 
calm retrospection—nothing, except 


his efforts to act basilisk or charming 
— a part for which his eyes 


and the whole cast of his counte- 
nance singularly unfitted him. 

begged him to take off his watch and 
lay it on the table, that I might not 
have to be perpetually appealing to 
him to know how the time went. 
Restlessly I rambled up and down 
the room, every moment seeking in- 
formation from the impassive China 
face of my familiar. Stock-still stood, 
or seemed to stand, the hands; the 
progress of the minute was as imper- 
ceptible as that of the hour-hand. I 
could not sit quiet ; it seemed as if I 
were on wires, or had a fit of the 
crebles. I turned my uneasy eyes 
helplessly round; what could I do 
to curtail my sufferings? A few books 
lay on the little sideboard—a few 
books and a tumbler full of daffodils. 
I perused the titles eagerly.. A Bible 
and a prayer-book, a tattered primer, 
“Alleine’s Alarm to the Unconverted,” 
and Cumming’s “Great Tribulation,” 
the two latter presented to Martha 
Harris by her kind friend, the Rev. 
Mr. Smith. Anybody’s “Tribulation” 
was an attractive title to me now; it 
woke my sympathy. Was not I in 
great tribulation myself? Perhaps 
it might frighten me, or amuse me, 
or shock me, or do something towards 
making me forget that dreadful watch 
and dreadfuller man. I got through 
half a page, and then recur to my old 
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wonder, “how’s the time going?” I 
rise and look. Half-past one! “It 
oe to be here by now, oughtn’t 
it 1” I say, looking dolorously across 
the flare of the tallow candles at 
Lothario. 

“Tt will soon, I dare say,” he re- 
plies, cheerily. ‘Probably they were 
all in bed when he got there, and it 
would take some time knocking them 
up, and putting the horses in.” 

I bring the “ Great Tribulation ” 
over to the table, and bend my eyes 
resolutely on its gloom-breathing 
pages. The print is very small, and 
the prophecies are of a nature to 
make the stoutest heart quail, the 
limpest hair stand on end; they seem 
to me only consumedly dull. I look 
up one page and down another ; look 
to see where the chapter ends, and 
whether it looks pleasanter further 
on; then I yawn; then I take a 
peep at Hugh. He is leaning his 
elbow on the table, and his brown 
hand is shading his brown eyes, which 
are taking an inventory of my charms 
apparently. Some impulse prompts 
me to say sharply, 

“T wish you would look at some- 
thing besides me !” 

“Why should not I look at you, if 
I like ?” 

_ I turn over the pages with quick 
irritation. 

“ Because—because it is tiresome 
and stupid, and you might find some- 
thing better to do !” 

“There’s not much to do here, good 
or bad, and I don’t want anything 
better.” 

I turn my back upon him, and 
peruse a paragraph of an uncompli- 
mentary nature about the Beast. 

“ Nell!” 

“T asked you not to call me Nell.” 

“What am I to call you then? 
may I call you Eleanor? Miss Les- 
trange sounds so stiff.” 

“You need not call me anything.” 

Tick, tick, tick, goes the kitchen 
clock ; somebody is snoring over- 


ead. : 

“Why will you turn your back 
upon me?” 

“ Because I hate being stared at,” 
I reply, pouting. 

" y me, I suppose that means ; it 
would be a different tale if it were 
that long-legged MacGregor.” 

This is the first trace of jealousy 
and spleen I have yet diseerwed in 
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easy-going Hugh Lancaster. I wheel 
round with great velocity, 

“You've no right to say that,” I 
flash out vehemently; “no business 
to say it; it’s mean of you.” 

“ Mean!” he cries angrily ; “ that’s 
the very first time any one ever ap- 
plied that word to me!” 

Then he subsides ; I think he per- 
ceives the absurdity of our sitting 
there, storming at one another, at 
dead of night, in that dreary little 
pothouse. 

“Never mind!” he says; “you’re 
a privileged person; you may say 
what you like.” 

The candles burn low in the brass 
candlesticks; the morning wind— 
wind that carries away so many ebb- 
ing lives on its chill pinions, arises ; 
the stars die, and— 


“O’er night’s brim day boils at last.” 


“That idiot has lost his way, as I 
thought he would,” says Hugh, whose 
weather-beaten face looks haggard 
and grim in the dun misty light. 

“Ves,” said I, reproachfully ; “and 
if you’d gone yourself, as I wanted 
you, we should have been back hours 
ago.” 

“Tt was your fault,” he replies, 
rather downcast by my persistent 
snubbing. “Cannot you forgive me 
for liking too much to be with you ?” 

He says it so bluntly and so hum- 
bly that I feel compunctious. I stand 
by the window, and watch the dawn’s 
birth. I can almost see the wind 


‘“* Waking each little leaf to sing.” 


Even a hot day often comesin coldly, 
and sitting up all night is not warm- 
ing to the blood. I shiver. 

“ Are you cold?” Hugh asks. 

“Yes, rather, and my arm smarts 
a little; I wonder did I bruise it 
when I fell.” 

I pull down my sleeve, and consider 
my maimed limb. What is there in 
nature or art so pretty, so appealing 
to the senses as a beautiful arm? 
Mine was beautiful, round and firm, 
and polished like marble, that some 
god had kissed into warm life ; with 
dear little nicks and dimples about 
elbow and wrist. I find a big black 
bruise, and two or three long red 
scratches on the soft cream-white 
flesh. “It hurts,” I say, looking up 
rather ruefully at my companion, 
somewhat after the manner that a 
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dog does that, has got a thorn in his 
foot, when he comes limping up, with 
upheld’paw, to any one he thinks, in 
his doggish mind, looks friendly. 
Mahogany faces can look loving and 
pitiful just as well as alabaster ones, 
though they don’t do it so becom- 
ingly. “Hugh’s did now. Oh the 
perversity of this human nature of 
ours. Why, in the name of common 
sense, could not I look loving too ? 
Why could not I feel loving? Why 
could not I tumble straightway into 
his honest ready arms, as he stood 
there, with 


“ The lights of sunset and of sunrise mixed” 


upon his face ; stood there, unkempt, 
unshorn, grizzly as a mechanic on a 
week day? To fall into his arms was 
to fall inte the arms of £12,000 per 
annum, and a house in May Fair. 
It included the ideas of clover for 
life ; fine clothes, high feeding, and 
other delights. ‘‘ Poor little arm,” 
he says, “we must get some plaster 
for it ; let me kiss the place to make 
it well!” His moustache just brushes 
the surface, has not time to do more, 
before I snatch it away as from a 
hyena about to mumble it; snatch 
it away from £12,000 a year, as if it 
had been twelve brass farthings paid 
gs “Leave me alone, do /” 

cry, fierce as a young tigress, look- 
ing volumes of outraged virtue at 
him; “will you never understand 
that I hate you?” 

Hugh palés, as men do in any 
strong emotion ; it is their equivalent 
for women’s “ torrent de pleurs !” 

“T have been rather dull of com- 
prehension,” he says, “ but don’t be 
alarmed ; I understand now fully !” 

We retire to two different corners, 
and glower at one another. The house 
awakes and shakes itself; girds up 
its loins for its day’s work ; the bar- 
maid and the ostler are heard ex- 
changing matutinal gallantries in the 
bar, and the landlady enters slipshod, 
curl-papered, to “know what will be 
for breakfast?” Breakfast! Oh, ye 
gods! shall we then have to undergo 
another grevious téte-d-téte repast ¢ 
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Shall I again pour out Hugh’s tea ? 
Will he again help me to ham and 
eggs? As I thus ruminate (despair 
creeping coldly over me) even while 
Mrs. Harris urges lamb chops on 
Hugh’s notice—even while the savour 
of bacon, incipiently frizzling, insinu- 
ates itself through the walls, I hear 
the sound of wheels. Eagerly I run 
out to the inn door, and stand with 
hand shading my eyes from the morn- 
ing sun, while the Blue Boar swings 
above me. Surely, surely, I know 
those big bays, and that sociable— 
behind which and in which old Lady 
Lancaster and her yellow wig make 
their weekly pilgrimage to church. 
I rush back to Hugh, crying joyfully. 
“The carriage is come! hurrah!” an 

fall to youthful caperings and actions, 
expressive of intensest relief. I know 
now with what accent a shipwrecked 
mariner shouts, “A sail! a sail!” 
Hugh looks askance at me and my 
gymnastics; then comes out, and 
damns his servants ; wishes to know 
why the devil they have not come 
sooner, and what the deuce they 
mean by their d—d impertinence ? 
In fact he is in a towering rage, such 
a rage as they have not seen him in 
since he came into the property, 
twenty years ago. It surprises them 
a little, and amuses them a good deal. 
The explanation of their non-appear- 
ance before, is easy. Smith, as his 
master had opined, had lost his way; 
never had been very clear about it, 
and had dropped into the Red Lion, 
three quarters of a mile further on to 
refresh his memory; consequently 
had not reached Wentworth till an 
hour and ahalf ago. Mrs. Harris 
has to eat her fried bacon and drink 
her coffee herself: the bays, under 
Hugh’s Jehuship, deposit us at the 
bottom of the ight of steps at Went- 
worth hall door, exactly as the 
clock strikes nine. Nobody is down 
yet and I flee along the corridors and 
obbies unobserved to my own room 


where I lie down on my bed, an 
straightway fall asleep, and forget my 
troubles, and that nightmare pot- 
house ! 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“ Our birth is but a sleep and a for- 
getting. The soul that rises with us, 
our life’s star, hath had elsewhere its 
setting, and cometh from afar.” 


Is that true? Have we existed 
in other states of being as many poets 
and many non-poets dimly conjec- 
ture? Is this life our beginning 
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though we know it not to be our 
ending ? or is it only one of a series 
of existences, through which we pass ? 
Nowand then flashing reminiscences— 
reminiscences of things we know 
positively not to have happened in 
this life—dart across our minds, recog- 
nition in a smell or a sound of some- 
thing we have met with, something 
we have had to do with, somehow, 
somewhere, somewhen. Whence can 
such reminiscences, such recognitions 
come, but from some pre-existence ? 
Our draught of Lethe has not been 
quite deep enough. But even with- 
out those dim hintings at recollections 
of a former state, our utter forgetful- 
ness of ever having been in life, under 
auy form before our present one, is no 
argument against the existence of 
such a previous life, for what faintest 
remembrance have we of our first 
year? Does any glimmering of me- 
mory illumine those days when we 
lay on our nurse’s lap, sprawling, 
making faces, sucking? Are there 
only a certain number of old souls 
which continually go in and outof an 
ever new succession of bodies? And 
if we did exist in some former state, 
was it a higher ora lower one ? Were 
we beastsor angels? Have we fallen 
or risen? There is no light whatever 
on the past. Thank God there is in 
the Future enough to enable us to 
walk soberly, heedfully, warily, on 
towards the fuller light, which will 
dawn on us on that— 


“Marge beyond the tomb.” 


Southey, in his “ Doctor,” makes his 
hero maintain, half in jest and half 
in earnest, that he was able to recog- 
nize, in the personal appearance, 
habits and dispositions of many of 
those around him, the different ani- 
mals which, in a forrher state, their 


spirits had inhabited. Truly there 
is none of us who cannot point out 
a pig or two, a sheep or a wule, 
among his acquaintance. If Dolly 
had ever pre-existed, it must have 
been in the shape of one of the feline 
tribe; not a comfortable old tabby 
sitting staid beside the hearth, and 
putting wp her head to be tickled, but 
a tigress, or a panther, sleek, lithe, 
beautiful, stealthy. There lacked to* 
her but the eyéd skin, the outward 
beast-form ; her spirit had remained 
the pard-spirit of her former life, 
when she lived in jungles ; tangled, 
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torrid swamps, and lay in wait to 
pounce on deer and kid and man. 

Turning day into night, I slept on, 
till the afternoon, till the sun came 
round to my side of the house, and 
woke me, blazing down hot and full 
on the bed whereon I lay through the 
uncurtained, unshuttered windows. 
When I did wake, it was to the con- 
sciousness of a sufficiently bad head- 
ache. For some little time I lay 
motionless, on the borderland between 
sleeping and waking ; feeling nothing 
much, wishing nothing much, think- 
ing of nothing whatever except myself 
as a mere animal ; my headache, my 
vertigo, and my heat. I was fully 
roused at length by the door haudie 
turning softly, the door opening, and 
some one coming in. Some one came 
over to the bed, and bent over me: 
some one was Dolly. 

“Awake, are you? have you 
quite recovered your adventure ?” 
she says, in a key so sweet and 
low that it does not jar on my 
aching cranium, as almost any other 
sound would. She would make the 
divinest sick nurse, would Dolly. 
My senses come back to me, full and 
strong. Dolly has treated me de- 
spitefully ; there shall be no peace 
with her; war to the knife with 
Dolly. Ifixed my eyes steadily upon 
her, from among my tumbled pillows, 

“T don’t want to speak to you,” I 
said, “ you tell lies !” 

“Do I?’ said Dolly, unruffled. 
“T daresay; I never yet met a 
person who did not, and I hope I 
never shall, for they would necessarily 
be very disagreeable; a certain 
amount of fibs is essential to the ex- 
istence of society ; did you never hear 
that?” 

I refuse to be led from the con- 
crete to the abstract. 

“You made mischief between me 
and Dick. You prevented him from 
driving me to Wilton.” 

I cry, with raised voice, knives 
running through my head, under my 
exertions. 

“Tf Dick, as you call him, has 
forgiven me, don’t you think you 
may ?” she says, gently. 

If Dick had forgiven her! How 
that quietimplicationstungme! 1 roll 
my head restlessly from side to side. 

* What object could you have had 
in doing it? Had you any object at 
all, or was it only pure malice ¢” 
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Dolly smiles and sits down on the 
side of the bed ; she perceives we are 
oing to have a squabble, and she 
oan not see why we should not have 
it out comfortably. 

“What a foolish child you were 
not to get into bed,” she says with 
affability; “lyingdown in one’sclothes 
does not rest one in the least ; now, 
you know, to-night you'll look quite 
green.” 

“ Wasit pure malice ?” I reiterate, 
disregarding this digression. 

““ Nobody but a fiend would think 
of doing anything out of pure malice, 
I should say,” returns my sister, 
sedately, “and I’m not a fiend yet, 
that I know of; malice had neither 
part nor lot in the matter.” 

“Did you want to ride with him 
yourself?” I ask, vehemently ; “are 
you fond of himtoo?” . 

Dolly smiles again ; a little amused, 
compassionate smile, and shrugs her 
shoulders. 

“ Am I given to being fond of men, 
merely for being Jong-legged and 
poor, which I confess seem to me the 
most salient points in your dear Dick’s 
character ?” 

“Any one would have said you 
thought he had a good many good 
points in his character, who saw the 
way you looked at him yesterday,” I 
cry, choking with indignation. 

““My dear, did I make my own 
eyes? Can I help it, if they have 
any peculiar way of exercising them- 
selves ; Providence made them, and 
Providence must answer for their 
vagaries,” 

“Tf you have such a contempt for 
poverty, why did you waste so much 
time and trouble; why did you tell 
lies, and make me perfectly miserable, 
merely to get that which, when you 
had got it, you thought worthless ?” 
I ask bitterly. 

“My good child, for once I was 
unselfish ; cannot you believe that ?” 
asks Dolly, playfully, and laying her 
cool slim hand on my burning fore- 
head. 

**T had no plans for myself what- 
ever ; certainly no designs on our 
mutual friend, with the crack-jaw 
Scotch name; it rather bored me 
than otherwise ambling along beside 
him, for heaven knows how many 
hours, in the broiling sun!” 

I am dumbfoundered, and lie star- 
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ing at her, with boundless wonder in 
my wide open eyes. 

“What upon earth did you do it 
for, then ?” { gasp, slowly ; “ once for 
all, tell me what object you had, or 
whether you had any %” 

“Will you have some Eau de 
Cologne on your head ?” she asks, and 
as she is sprinkling scented drops 
over me. 

“ An object ?” says she, “yes, to 
be sure ; who but an idiot ever does 
anything without an object? Ihave 
no objection whatever, to tell you 
mine either, if you'll listen to it like 
a sensible woman, and not scream at 
the top of your voice, as you have 
been doing for the last quarter of an 
hour ; if you must know the truth, J 
intended you to drive with Sir Hugh. 
Was not it charitable of me? he 
looked so disconsolate, poor little 
wretch !” 

“ Why did you want me to drive 
with him?’ I ask, in blank astonish- 
ment. 

“Because, my dear, I wish and 
intend that you should drive through 
life with him ; because I hope, before 
I die, to see you Lady Lancaster.” 

** That you never will,” I cry, with 
flaming cheeks, starting up in bed, 
and fumbling with the counterpane. 

“ Ah! perhaps not; at present you 
prefer the idea of riding in the bag- 
gage-waggon after Daddy Longlegs, 
with several little MacGregors, male 
and female, clinging about your 
skirts !” 

So Dolly, softly inhaling Eau de 
Cologne as she speaks. I fling myself 
back among the pillows, and am 
thankful for the shade afforded b 
my loosened hair—a shade whic 
partially veils the blush that I feel 
“7 all over my -body. 

“ How coarse you are!” I murmur. 


“Very likely,” says Dolly; “com- 
mon sense always is coarse ; but my 
being ever so coarse won’t make the 
baggage-waggon an easier mode of 
conveyance, nor will it pay Romeo 
and Juliet’s butcher's bills.” 

“What is it to on whether they 


are ever paid?” I am emboldened 
by the protection of my tangled locks 
to ask; “why cannot you let us be 
happy in our own way ? 

** Us be happy, indeed !” says Dolly, 
a little contemptuously. “Are you 
so sure about Romeo! because i'm 
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not ; Romeo likes coats from Poole ; 
he likes billiards and chateau Lafitte, 
and actresses ; of course he does ; he 
keeps them in the background now, 
but you are even a greater ninny 
than I take you for, if you cannot 
believe that they are there, out of 
sight somewhere. Will he be con- 
tent, do you suppose, with poky 
lodgings and a dirty parlour maid, 
and shoulder of mutton and rice 
pudding, even with you to sweeten 
them ?” 

I writhe in silent anguish ; but her 
logic is unanswerable. What equiva- 
lent am I for billiards and chateau 
Lafitte, and actresses ? 

“Tt’s something quite new your 
taking such an interest in my con- 
cerns,’ I say, presently. “I cannot 
see what it would matter to you if I 
were to run away with a tinker.” 

“T don’t think a tinker’s arms 
would quarter well with the Les- 
tranges’,” says she, laughing, “and I 
should not like to have to allude to 
my sister Madame la Chaudronnitre.” 
Then, falling into gravity again, “I 
don't pretend to any great disinter- 
estedness in the matter; my motive 
for endeavouring to prevent your 
marrying Major MacGregor, is no 
particularly tender regard for your 
interests ; it is simply this, that by 
marrying a pauper, as, from all I can 
make out, t Gallevs our worthy dra- 
goon to be, you will drag down our 
family, and me of course with it, 
even ey than it has already fallen, 
though it seems pretty nearly at the 
bottom of the ladder as it is.”’ 

I toss about restlessly. I feel that 
there is a flaw somewhere in her 
worldly wisdom, but I cannot de- 
tect it. 

** Whereas,” pursues Dolly, rising 
and pecing, up the room, “if you 
marry Sir Hugh-——” 

“ Never,” I cry, interrupting her ; 
“T’d rather be flayed alive! Ugh! 
married to Hugh! I should be dead 
of disgust ina week! Faugh !” 

Dolly pauses before a cheval glass, 
and considers herself—not with vanity 
—for vanity in her was not, but re- 
flectively, appraisingly ; looked at her 
small snaky head ; at her coiled cableq 
of ink-black hair ; at her tall, svelte 


figure. ob 
“Don’t you see, you stupid child, 
that I'm only giving you the advice 
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that I always give and take myself?” 
she says.- “Am I more in love with 
Hugh’s attractions than you are? not 
I; as I see him, he’s a good-natured, 
wooden-headed old booby; but for 
all that, if he were to come in here 
this minute (don’t be alarmed, he’d 
hardly be so ifl-mannered) and say to 
me, ‘ Miss Lestrange, will you marr 
me? or, ‘ Dolly, will you be mine b 
wouldn’t I respond, ‘ Yes, dear Hugh, 
that I will, and thank you kindly ;’ 
I’d swear to love, honour, and obey, 
not him, not him (with a gesture of 
contempt), but his £12,000 a year, 
his French cook, and his opera-box, 
and I'd kéep my vow, too !” 

“T wish to goodness he would ask 
you !” I groan. 

“Is there,” pursues Dolly, warm- 
ing with her theme (it’s not often she 
thinks it worth while wasting so much _ 
breath on anything female), “is there 
any old lord between the three seas, 
so old, so mumbling, so wicked, that 
I would not joyfully throw myself 
into his horrid palsied old arms, if 
he had but money ; money! money ! 
money is power; money is a god !” 

I sit with my legs dangling over 
the side of the bed listening. 

“Tt may be yours,” I say; “it is 
not mine. What do women want 
with power? What would they do 
with it when they had got it? ve 
is worth all the power in the world !” 

“Pooh! I did. not know that any 
one after sixteen or before sixty, be- 
lieved in that venerable old imposture 
now-a-days ; love is another name for 
selfishness !” says Dolly, recommenc- 
ing her walk, and sweeping slowly up 
and down. 

“Tt cannot be selfishness to live 
altogether in and for another person,” 
object I, thinking that I have nailed 
her there. 

“Worldly wisdom and sordid com- 
mon sense,” continues she, “ would 
make you marry Hugh, sacrifice your 
own passions, give a lift to the poor 


old family, the depression of which 


is breaking papa’s heart—it’s a pity 
you’ve always made such a fuss about 
your devotion to him, isn’t it—and 
relieve him of more than half his 
cares; on the other hand, Love, noble, 
beautiful, be-poetized Love, will make 
you hurl yourself at the not par- 
ticularly delighted head of that big 
Scotchman—you will have no money, 
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no position, no power for good or evil, 
pet groan passion will be gratified ; 
you will be put in possession of that 
very luxuriant moustache, and those 
very broad shoulders, and having 
them, you can afford to let papa’s 
“ grey hairs go down with sorrow to 


In the Untversity for June 1865, 
we noticed the first volume of the 
excellent work* which furnishes mat- 
ter for this article. Up to the year 
1768, the energies of the great artist 
in clays and their metallic glazes 
were sufficiently occupied in subdu- 
ing the mere mechanical difficulties 
of his art, and seeking out the locali- 
ties of the best materials, and acquir- 
ing by failures as well as successes, a 
proximate certainty of the results of 
any proposed process. Having ascer- 
tained what were the materials and 
how they should be combined, in 
order to exhibit attractive articles to 
the eyes of people of good taste, the 
master-mind felt itself at leisure to 
meditate on the accidents of form and 
colour, which were to add perfection 
to the qualities already secured. 


ADUPTION OF THE TERRA PONDEROSA. 


About the period named, Mr. 
Wedgwood was anxious to be the 
only Baahieh recipient of a clay no 
nearer to him than Ayoree in the 
country of the Cherokees, some three 
hundred miles distant from Charles- 
town. An agent, Mr. Griffiths, was 
sent out, but it is not very clear 
whether he dealt in all uprightness 
with his employer or not. At all 
events the breaking out of the war 
seems to have interfered with the 
shipping of the precious clay, and 
meantime Mr. Wedgwood made ac- 
quaintance with the Z’erra Ponderosa, 
the Spathe Musible of the French 
chemists, in other words the carbo- 
nate of baryta, and afterwards with 
the sulphate of the same salt. From 
such searching eyes as belonged to 
our artist, this substance, combining 
great density with semi-transparency, 
the very qualities most desirable in 
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the ve,” as somebody’s in the 

Bible did ; cannot you, dear?’ She 

opens the door and passes out; I call 

after her, “ Dolly, Dolly, come back !” 

bee she either does not or will not 
ear. 







THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 





ARTICLE, 


the material of his craft, could not 
long remain hidden. Some years 
later, German workers in clay gave 
themselves some trouble, and incurred 
much expense, in endeavouring to 
smuggle from England the valued 
substance collected from “the debris 
lying round the neglected yet once 
celebrated lead mines of Anglezark 
in Lancashire.” 


“They employed a small farmer who 
lived amidst the moorland wastes around 
the mines, to gather the spar which had 
been long before thrown out of the shafts 
as refuse, break it in pieces, pack it in 
boxes, convey it to Chorley, the nearest 
town, and thence despatch it to Liverpool 
to be shipped. In order to carry out their 
operations with the greater secrecy, the 
man and his wife made their gatherings 
only on moonlight nights. But at length 
their movements raised the curiosity of 
persons passing across the waste, rumours 
got abroad, and reached the ears of Sir 
Frank Standish, the lord of the manor, and 
a stop was put to their proceedings. To 
all inquiries the man remained silent, and 
it was only some years later, when upon 
his death-bed, he told a neighbour that 
long prior to the discovery he had carried 
on the sale of this spar, that it was export- 
ed to some porcelain works in Germany, 
and that he had sold it for five guineas 
per ton.” 


The poor man was but indifferently 
paid for his stealthy labour. Eight 
pence for every stone weight gather- 
ed by himself and his wife by moon- 
light, was not a liberal recompense, 
all things considered. 

Wedgwood had much trouble with 
his sulphate of baryta, which itself is 
an oxide of the metal barium (hea 
metal), before he became aware of 
its capabilities. The processes he 
used are not known as they were 
written in cipher to his dear friend 


* “The Life of Josiah Wedgwood: from his Private Correspondence and eg he 
&c., &c., with an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in England,” By 


Meteyard, vol, ii, London: Hurst and Blackett. 








Mr. Bentley (see review of first vol- 
ume), Dr. Darwin, and his wife. 

Meanwhile his ally, Dr. Turner, 
was making experiments for him in 
Liverpool on the chemistry of colours 
in reference to fusible bodies. The 
tools which Mr. Wedgwood im- 
o< or invented, were finished by 
fr. Wyke, who was originally a 
watchmaker. His skill and intelli- 
gence ably seconded Mr. Wedgwood's 
projects and inventions. His coad- 
jutors were much more than mere 
workers out of his original designs, 
but he was a host in himself. 


“Nature had made Wedgwood a great 
artist. His was a poet’s conception and in- 
terpretation of his art. What his hand 
touched, that his eye vitalized through 
form and colour, thereon was at once seen 
the impress of nature herself in delicacy and 
perfection of truth. The long advancing 
labours of his fathers had at length culmi- 
nated in that absolute perfection of vision 
and touch by which great artists give tan- 
gibility to their conceptions.” 


WEDGWOOD'S PATIENT COURAGE. 


In this year, 1768, was engaged in 
London ua large house, at the upper end 
of St. Martin’s-lane, and show-rooms 
laid out, but while his time was all 
too short to attend to his multifarious 
occupations, he was obliged to sub- 
mit to a forced and painful period of 
leisure, the surgeons pronouncing on 
the necessity of amputating his dis- 
eased limb. 

“The amputation took place on May 
28, 1768, two surgeons and Bentley, as is 
evident, being with him at the time. He 
would not be assisted or have the opera- 
tion hidden from his view; but seated in 
his chair bore the unavoidable pain with- 
out a shrink or a groan. This power of 
endurance is the more remarkable, as there 
existed at that time none of our modern 
chemical agents for producing a temporary 
state of coma, and consequently an oblivion 
of physical suffering; and what was more, 
operative surgery was still carried on with 
much of the barbarism of the Middle Ages.” 


Wedgwood was blessed with an 
intelligent, and judicious, and lov- 
ing wife, and in Mr. Bentley he 
found a true and attached friend. 
Seven days after the operation his 
child was removed by death, but the 
poor mother heroically repressed out- 
ward signs of sorrow in order to 
support her husband in his severe 
trial. Wooden-headed Peter Swift 
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his man of business arranged senti- 
ments, sorrows, and sufferings as he 
would his earthenware,—witness ex- 
tracts from his letters at this time to 
Mr. Cox in London, appended to 
invoices of cream- ware, piggins, 
cream pots, and salts. 


“ Sir, 

“ Your favour of the 26th is just come 
to hand, but can make no reply to the con- 
tents. Mr. Wedgwood has this day had 
his leg taken of & is as well as can be ex- 
pected after such an execution. The rev. 
Mr. Herne’s Goods are packed, Mr. Ches- 
ter’s Goods will be, &., &c. I am, 
&ec., “ Peter Swirt.” 


A week later he takes up his 
wooden pen, and does execution. 

“*Poor Master Dicky after being violently 
sized with a complaint in his bowels for 
some time past, expired on Thursday 
morning, and was inter'd Last Evening. 
Indeed I think Mrs. Wedgwood has had 
severe tryals of late, but the great hopes of 
Mr. Wedgwood'’s recovery seems to keep up 
her spirits in a tollerable degree.’ 

“ The merits of this good wife (adds our 
authoress) went far beyond the knowledge 
of prosaic Peter Swift. Weary with at- 
tending her dying babe, and full of grief 
that it was taken from her, she yet, as far 
as possible, concealed the signs of weariness 
and sorrow. She dressed her husband's 
wound, administered his medicines, wrote 
his letters, warded off from him every 
possible business care, was his right hand 
in every thing, and through her serene 
cheerfulness, greatly hastened his recovery. 
Mr. Bentley returned to Liverpool as soon 
as all danger was passed, for much business 
necessitated his presence there; but Wedg- 
wood’s own words hand down to us what 
this incomparable friend had been to him 
in the hour of trial; what also were the 
services of his wife and the courtesies and 
solicitude of the surrounding gentry!” 


PETTY ANNOYANCES, 


From 1768, continual improve- 
ments continued to be made in the 
ornamental productions of the works 
at Burslem and Chelsea. The or- 
dinary cream colour services for use 
continued unaltered for years, but 
in 1778 a whiter hue was adopted. 
Exportations were made to France, 
Germany, Holland, Russia, Spain, 
the West Indies; the East Indies, 
and despite the war, even to North 
America. The popularity of the 
articles was not without its draw- 
backs. 


“Tt was not always possible to obtain 
the same creamy tint or hue. A thousand 
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trifling contingencies, which the potter can- 
not govern, make these shades of difference. 
But old dowagers, rubicund squires, and 
their fat housekeepers, who knew nothing 
of the varying qualities of clay, differences of 
temperature, or the results of momentary 
errorsin firing, made occasionallyloud lament 
‘Sur,’ writes the fat housekeeper, some- 
times addressing Mr. Wedgwood as Mr. 
Wegwood, or Mr. Wagwood, at the house 
of Mr. a shoomaker, Charles street, 
‘the yallow pye-dishes aint like the last, 
sur: they are more yallower.’ ‘The politer 
dowager informs Mr. Wedgwood, that the 
cream-cups or compotiers in the crate just 
sent, have not the true tint; and the red- 
nosed squire, whose writing has been chiefly 
confined to signing commitments for va- 
grancy or poaching, growls forth in an ill- 
spelt epistle his opinion respecting his last 
punch-bowl or venison dishes.” 


INCESSANT SEARCH FOR NOUVEL DESIGNS. 

Every week a cargo of ware was 
sent from Etruria to Sadler of Liver- 
pool, to have engravings transferred 
to the articles. If intended for ex- 
port from that maritime port, the ware 
was then burned and finished ; but 
other cases returned for finish to 
Staffordshire. Mr. Sadler first used 
black lines and dots in his engravings, 
but by degrees he united with them, 
hatchings of brown, red, yellow, and 
a dull green. At page fifty, vol. 2, 
is introduced a landscape with dark 
reddish-brown ruins, a portion of a 
building lighted in a grayish white, 
dull red foliage, and a distant blue 
sea. Sadler’s engravings’ were all 
clear and sharp in outline, but many 
of his successors were unable to 
keep their prints free from blurrs 
and blotches. Mr. Sadler and his 
assistants endeavoured to suit their 
designs to the articles intended to 
receive them. Rev. John Wesley 
in the attitude of preaching was 
impressed on a teapot; the milk- 
maid and her swain, or a group of 
cows, were considered suitable for 
the butter jar or pot; a gentleman 
kissing a lady’s hand rendered bread- 
and-butter plates attractive. There 
were marine views and incidents to 
meet the taste of people with sea- 
faring tendencies. 

Mr. Wedgwood, not content with 
these ever-recurring commonplaces, 
was continually making new designs, 
and getting them engraved, but there 
was no copyright at the time, and 
no sooner was a new engraving 
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rewarded with popularity than it was 
seized on by pirates in clay. So he 
ay made a new design for every 

ozen plates of a dinner service, and a 
separate one for every dish, tureen, 
and centre-piece. His only mode of 
disconcerting his thievish rivals lay 
in the continual production of new 
effects. From the beginning to the 
end of his career these plagiarists 
were an unceasing torment. 


“Heavy as was the expense thus incurred, 
Mr. Wedgwood cheerfully met it, and no- 
thing is more striking than his incessant 
energy to make the decorations of his ware, 
like nature, fresh and unhackneyed, and at 
the same time to create and foster a wider 
and better taste for those essentials of true 
and pure art, simplicity of effect, and chas- 
tity in colour, Many of the charming 
prints, coloured and otherwise, of flowers, 
shells, fruits, birds, butterflies, and country 
scenes, so generously sent by Sir William 
Meredith and other friends, supplied not 
only Mr. Wedgwood’s enamellers, but Mr. 
Sadler's engravers with a wide field for 
copy as well as composition.” 


RESTORATION OF THE ANTIQUE. 


About the year 1769, our indefati- 
gable artist began to substitute vases, 
modelled after antique forms, and 
coloured in imitation of different 
kinds of marble, for the simple cream- 
coloured articles, and those whose ut- 
most ornamentation consisted in mock 
lapis-lazuli necks, and those finished 
in the dark Egyptian colour orna- 
mented with siadiene. He was 
chiefly indebted for the contours and 
ornaments of his vases to prints or 
casts from the antique, and on a 
much smaller scale to such genuine 
antiques as had reached public or 
private museums. Count de Caylus’s 
Recueil d’ Antiquités afforded much 
assistance, but to Mr., afterwards Sir 
William Hamilton, and Lord Cath- 
cart he was chiefly indebted for ef- 
fective help-in this department of his 


art. 

Lord Cathcart who had been a 
kindly patron for some time, was the 
intimate friend of Mr. Hamilton, who, 
being appointed Envoy to Naples in 
1764, directed his attention more to 
making excavations, unearthing an- 


tique treasures, and purchasing those 

already secured, than to red-tape mys- 

teries and circumlocutions. He soon 

made a large collection ‘of valuable 
40 





antiquities from Hereulaneum and 
other quarters. 

“With a generosity worthy of his taste 
and genius, he resolved to make it some- 
thing more than a mere cabinet for connois- 
seurs and savants. In order to open it to 
the world, to constitute it a fountain of 
true inspiration to the artist and man of 
letters, to increase general knowledge as to 
the extent modern civilization is indebted 
to older civilizations, and to show that be- 
tween the past arid the present runs a chain 
of causative effects, which the philosophic 
thinker cannot overlook, he employed the 
finest Italian and French artists to gopy the 
masterpieces in his possession, and con- 
signed the necessary letterpress to a French- 
man of the name of D’Hancarville, who for 
that period was a sound scholar, and had 
already written well on antique art. The 
combined result was masterly. Two vo- 
lumes in folio were published at Naples in 
1766, two others in the following year; 
and it is not too much to say, considering 
what engraving was at that time, that 
these two volumes have never been sur- 
passed.” 

As proofs of the plates were struck 
off, some came into the hands of Lord 
Cathcart, who intrusted some of them 
to Wedgwood, and the sight and 
study of them confirmed his taste for 
antique outlines. 

Enamelling in which the vehicle 
is clear flint or glass in solution, and 
the colouring matters oxydes of iron, 
was long a peculiar study with Wedg- 
wood, so was encaustic painting hav- 
ing wax for the chief ingredient in 
the vehicle, and the final process 
being the passing of a hot iron over 
the texture. In the enamel process 
he aimed at making the colouring 
matter sink into the ground without 
forming a glaze on the surface. 

In his discoveries and improve- 
ments he had a rival near his throne 
of clay and metal, Boulton whose 
palace was situated in Soho. The 
two potentates lived on good terms 
with each other. Wedgwood felt that 
Boulton wasacting somewhatselfishly 
in availing himself too much of his 
own discoveries in clays, but Watts 
came, and the result was, that Boul- 
ton turned all his attention to metal- 
lurgy, and good feeling continued be- 
tween the two rival powers. 


RIVALS AND PLAGIARISTS. 


In 1769, Wedgwood took out a 
patent “for ornamenting earthen and 
porcelain ware with an encaustic gold 
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bronze, and for encaustic painting in 
various colours in imitation of the 
ancient Etruscan and Roman earth- 
enware.” But no sooner did the 
bronze and Etruscan vases ap 
than they began to be imitated by 
Palmer of Hanley, a clever potter 
The imitations fell short of the ori- 
oe but were not to be despised. 
Vedgwood, however, after carefully 
weighing the matter, chose rather to 
depend on the superiority of his own 
manufacture than the law’s assistance. 
and wisely forbore to avail himself 
of his patent. 

The strong friendship that existed 
between Mr. Bentley and Mr. Wedg- 
wood, and the prospect of mutual 
advantage induced the first-named 
gentleman to remove into the neigh- 
bourhood of Etruria in 1769, ond be. 
come partner in his friend’s enter- 
prises. 

A drunken un mneenes workman, 
Voyez by name, brought down to the 
country from London, gave the heads 
of the firm a great deal of trouble, 
by revealing different secrets of the 
art to other employers, even when in 
their pay. A trait of this worthy’s 
character was exhibited by his re- 
quest to the London man of business 
to send him down a jar of good por- 
ter, though he had access to ale in all 
reasonable abundance. Several in- 
telligent and skilful women were 
pressed into the service, and exhibited 
genuine artistic qualities. Mary Lan- 
dre modelled subjects, which in the 
black Egyptian and jasper bas-reliefs 
became very popular. Her spelling 
however was capable of improve- 
ment ; witness some items of a bill— 

London, Jan. 21, 1769, 
Mr. BentLey 
Bot of Mary Lanps, 
£ «2. 
— History of Apolow . ~ Bt 
— Apolow and Dafnee . ; 0 
— Six Fryers . 6 


— The 12 Cesers & 6 Empresses 18 


The following items sound strange 
in a bill— 


£ 
— 4 Quarters of the Earth . a 
— 6 Passions or Vices 2 


— 8 Female Virtues ° es 
— The Lord's Supper & Compai . 2 


Apolow seems in high estimation 
here ; the virtues and vices are on a 
par, three of them being nearly worth 
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eighteen emperors and empresses, and 
six Fryers, The estimable and skil- 
ful artist, John Bacon, who had the 
honour of receiving ¢the gold medal 
from Sir Joshua Reynolds, made some 
amends for the annoyance given by 
Voyez: 


MATTERS PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Meteyard occasionally comes 
out of the rubbish of the workshops 
to sketch a scene of personal interest. 
Here are Wedgwood and his rival 
in skill, Boulton. 


“ There is many a one amongst us, who 
would like to have seen Wedgwood and 
Boulton, as they passed from Newport- 
street westward to my Lord Shelburne’s, 
or eastward to the Duke of Bedford’s, or 
Lord Mansfield’s mansion on these bright 
December mornings, just a hundred years 
ago. Boulton as handsome es any duke 
himself, and with a bearing that earned 
for him the title of Prince of Soho, was, 
we may be sure, richly dressed, not an ac- 
cessory or a point wanting. He was now 
forty years of age, and in the prime of life. 
Mr. Wedgwood, two years younger, might 
look older than his friend, for he had but 
lately undergone a surgical operation, and 
illness in one shape or other was always 
sapping the vigour of a naturally fine con- 
stitution. But there was that in his face 
and presence, if his step was halting, and 
his stature less than that of his princely 
looking friend, which few could pass with- 
out observing. Keenness, sagacity, and 
firmness,—an exquisite benevolence and 
tenderness were all expressed in his manly 
face, and those who remembered him long 
after, said there was a look in his eyes the 
like of which they had never otherwise 
seen. It was depth and dreamy luminous- 
ness combined, as if stretched on the retina 
pictures of grace and beauty were ever 
multiplying. 

** His style of dress we know. He wears 
a Lite Brown Dress Bob Wig.* His coat 
is a plain blue frock, his waistcoat scarlet 
cloth laced richly with gold and orna- 
mented with gilt basket buttons. His 
nether garments are of knit black silk. 
He wears a cocked hat, and on dress occa- 
sions, a sword. Whether he wore a peg or 
a cork leg we do not exactly know, but 
whichever it was, it served an excellent 

urpose, and well replaced the poor diseased, 
ong-afflicted limb.” 


CLASSIFICATION OF WORKS. 


The following comprise all the works 
of utility and ornament produced at 
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Burslem and Etruria, 1. The cream 
colour, with its varieties of blue necks 
and variously gilt ornaments, were 
brought to perfection about 1763. 
2. The black basaltes in which the 
protoxide of iron extracted from coal 
mines, was largely used, succeeded. 
3. The terra-cotta pebble and marbled 
bodies were perfected and sent to 
Bentley in 1767. 4. Bronze antiques 
and encaustic Etruscan vessels fol- 
lowed, and received their ultimate 
finish in 1769. The “jasper” pro- 
ductions were first heard of in 1775. 
The word antique, when speaking of 
the Etrurian works of art, applies 
more to form than to colour or de- 
coration. After 1769 however it 
was specially applied to black or red 
bodies on which were painted in en- 
caustic colours, designs taken from 
the vases of antiquity. 


ETRURIA INAUGURATED. 


On a fine summer’s day, June 13, 
1769, Wedgwood and Bentley inaugu- 
rated the operations at Etruria in the 
presence of their familiesand intimate 
friends :— 


“The company assembled in the throw- 
ing room, and here Mr. Wedgwood, divest- 
ing himself of his hat and coat, and probably 
tying on one of the workmen’s aprons, but 
in no other way altering his ordinary dress 
of a gentleman, sat down before the throwers’ 
board, while Mr. Bentley handsomely attired, 
we may be sure, turned the wheel. One of 
the favourite old servants made the balls of 
clay ready to his master's hand, and others 
stood by to assist. Thus environed, Mr. 
Wedgwood remembering his old mastery in 
this highest department of the potter’s art, 
threw with great precision, six vases in the 
black basaltic body, averaging about ten 
inches each in height, and five and a half in 
the widest part. This done, there was an 
adjournment to the turners’ room, and here, 
still assisted by his friend, and cheered by 
the presence of his visitors, Mr. Wedgwood 
pared down inequalities at the lathe, and 
perfected his work so far as was then pos- 
sible. This done, a luncheon was spread 
under the shade of some trees on the up- 
land beyond, and the memorable day did 
not close till the shades of evening fell.” 


BUSINESS AT HIGH TIDE. 


These vases were fired in the fol- 
lowing month, and in November were 
sent to London to be painted in en- 


* Taylor's bill, £13 6s, 9d. . 
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caustic colours by David Rhodes or 
William Crofts. Three of them are 
still preserved. The ground is bluish 
black, and a drawing is given in the 
work, of one representing “ Hercules 
in the Gardens of the Hesperides.” 

Soon after this memorable day, 
Bentley is found permanently settled 
in London, superititending the des- 
patch of rich services to Russia, the 
market of which was opened’ by tea 
and dinner services taken there by 
Lord Cathcart when entering on his 
ambassadorial duties. He occupied 
an establishment at Chelsea near the 
works, and the house built for him at 
Etruria was turned to other uses. 
Great were the sales effected in their 
warehouse in Newport-street, ‘vases 
being bought up as fast as they could 
be supplied. The specimens most in 
request were jar-shaped vases with 
dolphin handles, leafage at bottom, 
and the largest drapery festoons 
round the shoulders. Satyrs’ heads 
and Jaurel festoons were also favourite 
effects. Even the Society of Friends 
were becoming good customers. 


“The pale tint, the fine glaze, and the 
beauty, yet simplicity of forms, were most 
consonant to their feelings. Dr. Fothergill 
and his sister recommended those exquisite 
productions everywhere, and the wealthy 
Barclay became a patron. ‘It will be of 
the greatest importance,’ Mr. Wedgwood 
tells Bentley, ‘to have the service for my 
JSriend Barclay as neat and fine as possible. 
The Quakers have for some time past been 
trying my ware, and verily they find it to 
answer their wishes in every respect. They 
have now order’d this full set.’” 


Much annoyance did our great 
worker in clay suffer from ingenious 
manufacturers, who though indif- 
ferent inventors, were passable imita- 
tors, but he could not expect to escape 
the fate of all the original thinkers, 
and inventors, and genius-gifted souls 
who have ever benefited or disturbed 
society. In hours of sadness it must 
weigh heavy on the sensitive feelings 
of Empresses to see their sublime 
conceptions in fashion rendered con- 
temptible by their adoption among 
anal tradesmen’s wives and daugh- 
ters, and stupid maids of all work. 
There were two individuals enshrined 
in Wedgwood’s envelope, one the man 
of genius, the invester of ordinary 
articles of use with poetic and antique 
associations ;—the other, the trades- 
man wrapt in self, and concealing the 
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secrets of his art with the most elabo- 
rate precautions. 

Though the bronze vases were ex- 
cellent as to material and form, they 
have not retained the strong interest 
still attached to the dark basalts. 
To those collectors who do not possess 
many of the antique vases or their 
imitations, the contemplation of the 
beautiful engravings of vases in this 
volume will afford real pleasure, so 
perfectly have they retained the 
graceful contours of the originals, and 
so carefully have the artists attended 
to the ornaments and the chiaro-oscuro 
of all. The few instances of want 
of success are not worth remarking 


on. 

The jasper vases, though affording 
more of contrast in light and shade, 
and richer colouring, were not so 
popular as the bronzes or the basalts. 
Ever in quest of variety in form, 
Wedgwood and his partner were zea- 
lously aided by noblemen and gentle- 
men of taste, who were well capable 
of appreciating the yalue of their 
pursuits and exertions. Mr. Stuart, 
whose valuable work on Athens is 
still in estimation, Sir Watkins Wil- 
liams Wynne, Mr. Foley, the Duke of 
Argyle, Lord Cathcart, Lord Bess- 
borough, and others, were most liberal 
in offering the finest antique trea- 
sures they possessed, to be copied. , 

A season of trial overtook our man 
of heroic perseverance in 1769. His 
sight became affected, he anticipated 
total blindness, and was without the 
society of his other self, Mr. Bentley, 
whom business exigencies detained at 
Chelsea. He had seriously urged 
him to come down to the country 
that he might unfold the recondite 
secrets of the art to him, while yet he 
had the power. Sickness was, at the 
same time, prevalent among his rela- 
tives, and Mrs. Wedgwood’s time 
was taken up with attendance on her 
sick father. However the dark hour 
passed ; he was successfully treated ; 
the other sick folk recovered ; Mr. 
Bentley returned home ; everything 
assumed its former cheerfulness, Mr. 
Bentley's gentlemanly feelings and 
his accomplishments proved of use 
when called to Buckingham Palace 
to show some new compositions to 
King and Queen, or to entertain 
ladies titled and untitled with suit- 
able commentary upon the history 
and curiosities of the wares they 
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had come to apes. Visitors of dis- 
tinction from all parts made pilgrim- 
ages to Etruria, and among them 
some Irish foreigners. The master of 
the establishment thus commemo- 
rates one irruption in a letter to 
Bentley. 


“We had a Sir Charles Bingham from 
Ireland on Tuesday last, with his lady and 
daughter. They came from Namptwich 
hither on purpose tu see the works they had 
heard so much talk about in Ireland, and 
immediately set off for London, where you 
will see them in a little time. They told 
me the Duke of Richmond had made a pre- 
sent of a pair of vases, No. , to the Duke 
of Leinster, who was in Raptures with them, 
and that the D. is a Gent” of the lst Virtu 
in Ireland. That some others had seen our 
vases, & there seemed a violent vase mad- 
ness breaking out amongst them, and they 
were sure if we had a room in Dublin, a large 
quantity might be sold."—Wedgwood to 
Bentley, May 2, 1770. 


It was an arduous work securing 
assistants—men and women capable 
to embody the artistic ideas of the 
master. In most cases he was ob- 
liged to train and instruct them. 
After labouring under his own eyes 
for a period at Etruria, some were 
drafted up to London. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilcox thus commissioned for the 
capital, left Newcastle in Stafford- 
shire on Sunday, took the waggon, 
and achieved the journey on the next 
Saturday. 

‘A fact like this enables us to realize the 
social changes which less than a century has 
produced. We have here a woman capable 
of fine figure and border painting, wearily 
travelling amidst the mob of a stage waggon, 
with her pencils and brushes tied in a bundle, 
But Catherine Wilcox, though thus jour- 
neying like Smollett’s heroes and heroines, 
was a woman of great ability.” 


Mr. Wedgwood was partner with 
his cousin Thomas in the productions 
of the useful, and with Mr. Bentley 
in the ornamental department of 
the works, but on entering into a 
serious consideration of the matter 
they found it a difficult thing to 
decide on the department to which 
various articles belonged, and a dis- 
solution of a disagreeable character 
might have taken place with Bentley 
but for the good sense and modera- 
tion shown by Wedgwood in a long 
letter to his partner, dated August 
6, 1770. A greater troubleand annoy- 
ance arose from the encroachments 
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on their domain by Messrs. Palmer 
and Neale, whom after a good deal 
of law trumpeting they admitted to a 
share in their patent. 


A PARALLEL A LA PLUTARCH. 


Anopenrivalry unembittered by any 
paltry element existed from the first, 

etween the establishment of Boulton 
in Soho and the great one superin- 
tended by Bentley. This did not 
interrupt friendly relations between 
the parties, nor interfere with their 
mutual good offices in respect to the 
Continental trade. The authoress’s 
reflections on the relations of the 
artist-chiefs, and the difference in 
their demeanor, deserve quotation. 


“* Boulton in the magnificence of his pur- 
poses and ideas, occasionally entered into 
the realms of fiction, when he had a pur- 
pose to serve or a point to gain,—a weak- 
ness often allied to great strength of 
character, and with an otherwise high 
standard of truth both theoretic and prac- 
tical. Wedgwood’s power of self-repression 
was stronger. His ideal faculties were 
purer and more objective ; his bounds and 
marks of truth more rigid and defined than 
those of his great friend. Boulton in his 
intense ambition to excel others, mistook 
some of the laws of his particular art, and 
happy was it for him that the time was so 
near at hand, when in association with 
Watt, his powerful genius reverted to its 
natural course of action, and thus realized 
effects which had as much an ideal as a 
purely scientific and utilitarian aspect.” 


ETRURIA IN DUBLIN, 


The hint given by Sir Charles 
Bingham on his visit to Etruria was 
entertained and acted on, but we are 
sorry to find that the speculation was 
not successful. 

“In the autumn of 1771 a show-room 
was opened in Dublin. The Irish busi- 
ness was conducted by a person named 
Brock, who sold the goods on commission, 
and was apparently well known to Wedg- 
wood and Bentley. . . The Dublin sales at 
first were very promising, for they were 
stimulated by the patronage and recom- 
mendation of the Duke of Leinster, Lord 
Charlemont, Lord Clanbrassil, Lord Bess- 
borough, Sir Charles Bingham, and other 
members of the Irish aristocracy ; and some 
of the finest of the Etruscan vases, the bass- 
reliefs, statues, busts, and plaques (slabs) in 
the black basaltes and white biscuit bodies, 
the early cameos, and the enamelled tablets 
for fire-places, were consigned to, and pro- 
bably yet exist in, the sister kingdom. 





But this source of patronage was not limit- 
less. The resident gentry were, as a body, 
too incumbered by debt, and too much 
mixed up with the social troubles and party 
strifes of the country, to have money to 
spend on luxuries, or leizure to give to any 
efficient patronage of the arts.” 


In 1772 he lost his friend and 
fellow-labourer for public good, Mr. 
Brindley, the canal engineer, and the 
same year he was near losing his dear 
wife, who appears to have endangered 
her life by living and sleeping in a 
newly-built house, the danger of 
such a venture not being well un- 
derstood at the time. Dr. Darwin 
—he who sung the loves of the plants 
—brought the good lady round, 
and while her husband was lovingly 
cheering her convalescence at Bath, 
Mr. Bentley, now a middle-aged 
man, married the amiable Miss Stam- 
ford, with whom he had been long 
acquainted. 


DOMESTIC TRIBULATIONS. 


It is most painful to wade through 
the mass of complicated troubles in 
which poor Mr. Wedgwood was in- 
volved at the period to which we 
have arrived. His establishment in 
Newport-street was chiefly under the 
control of a young man as cashier, 
and a young woman as housekeeper. 
Mr. Mather was overbearing to all 
under his charge, and abandoned to 
dissipated habits. Theyoung woman 
was engaged in an amour with one 
of the assistants. There had been 
a check in the market of some useful 
department at Etruria, and the ex- 
tra a had to be given up, 
and the hands entered on a strike, 
threatening to engage with Palmer, 
his unscrupulous rival. Among the 
household and its dependencies was 
discovered a completely organized 
system of theft and peculation, and 

uring all these annoyances Mrs. 
Wedgwood was hovering between 
life and death, and being removed 
from place to place, and her afflicted 
husband obliged to keep silence on 
the distractions and troubles by 
which they were surrounded. We 
fancy the history of the great man, 
written for the encouragement and 

uickening of indolent and unam- 

itious youth, and the honours, and 
advantages, and comforts enjoyed by 
themid toiling man of genius, 
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all a in most attractive 
colours, e contrast this glowin 
tableau with the stern reality, an 
would, only for the straitness of our 
limits, expatiate on the inability of 
genius, worldly honours, or riches, to 
confer happiness in this our state of 
probation. 


HOW CATHERINE Il. WAS SERVED. 


One of the greatest events in Mr. 
Wedgwood’s artistic life was the ex- 
ecution of two services for the great 
Empress, and very bad woman, Cathe- 
rine II. of Russia. There were 952 
pus (2) in both sets, and English 
andscapes, all different, had to be ob- 
tained and exhibited on them. There 
was a world of trouble incurred in the 
diplomatic communications from the 
Empress to her plenipotentiary, from 
him to Mr. Baxter, English Consul, 
from him to Bentley and Wedgwood, 
and the backward responsive current. 
Mr. Baxter, when the monetary phase 
of the business presented itself, inno- 
cently mentioned £500 as a fair remu- 
neration ; but it is supposed that the 
sum eventually paid was about £3,000. 

The articles being intended for the 
use of her Majesty at her little 
paradise of the Grenouwilliére (Frog 
Abode, a portion of the palace of 
Tzarsko Selo), a child and frog were 
represented on the underside of every 
piece. After several had been fin- 
ished, it was given to be understood 
that a green frog sola in a shield 
would be sufiicient. 

The services before being shipped 
were on view at Portland House, 
Greek-street, Soho, taken by Wedg- 
wood some time since, and all that 
was royal or noble in England, either 
resident or visitant, came to see the 
show, and among the rest Mrs. De- 
lany, whose notice here follows :— 


“June 7. Iam just returned from view- 
ing the Wedgwood ware, that is to be sent 
to the Empress of Russia. It consists, I 
believe, of as many pieces as there are days 
in the year (many more). They are dis- 
played at a house in Greek-street, Soho, 
called Portland House. There are three 
rooms below and two above, filled with it, 
laid out on tables, everything that can be 
wanted to serve a dinner. The ground, 
the common ware, pale brimstone, the 
drawings in purple; the borders a wreath 
of leaves, the middle of each piece a par- 
ticular view of all the remarkable in 
the King’s dominions, neatly executed.” 
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Catherine was enchanted with her 
purchase, and was not sparing of her 
expressions of pleasure and praise. 
In 1779 she displayed her much- 
valued treasure to Lord Malmesbury. 
Indirectly the great performance be- 
nefited the house of Wedgwood and 
Bentley, but they had little or no 
advantage from it in a pecuniary 
sense. 

The year 1775 is rendered remark- 
able by the securing of Flaxman’s 
services. His first bill is preserved, 
and is valuable from its revelation of 
the prices the future academician re- 
ceived for his labours. For a pair of 
vases he got £3 3s. ; for various bass- 
reliefs of heathen deities, 10s. 6d. 
each ; and for an antique vase sculp- 
tured with figures, £1 15s. Flaxman 
at the time was doing business for his 
father. 


DEATH OF BENTLEY. 


Wedgwood endured many mortifi- 
cations from failures in firing the spar 
before mentioned, and applying the 
oxides so as to imitate jasper and 
other precious materials. Success 
was finally attained about the year 
1777. In 1779 we find him sending 
some tablets to Sir William Hamilton, 
who most richly deserved them for 
the services he had rendered to classic 
art. 

In the visits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wedgwood to London, they enjoyed 
much pleasure in the society of their 
attached friends, the Bentleys. 
Wedgwood’s heart and mind were 
not so completely absorbed in his 
pursuits or engrossed by his success- 
ful experiments as to prevent his 
attending to the education of his 
children, and enjoying social relaxa- 
tion with his tried friends. In 1780 
he lost his dear and excellent friend, 
Mr. Bentley. Mrs. Meteyard says 
with reference to this severe trial :— 


“ The loss to Wedgwood must have been 
for atime overwhelming. He had probably 
never had a grief so great, if we except that 
connected with the death of his brother, 
who was drowned. That it affected him in 
some senses physically there can be no 
manner of doubt. In 1779 his handwriting 
is as firm and bold as ever. When we come 
upon it again in 1781, its vigour is gone, 
and his portrait taken the year following 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is that of a man 
much older than hisreal age of 52. There 
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is an expression in the face, the eyes es- 
pecially, that speaks of suffering, mastered 
but not obliterated. There are griefs no 
time can cure. 

“Wedgwood raised a tablet to his me- 
mory in Chiswick Church, with which their 
mutual friend, Athenian Stuart, aided by 
Scheemakers, took unwonted pains. There 
it remains as fresh and bright as on the 
day of its erection, in memory of a good 
man, whose fame it is that he was the 
dearest friend of Josiah Wedgwood, and a 
partner in many of his greatest works.” 


THE PORTLAND VASE. 


Not willing to close this article 
without mention of thé Barberini or 
Portland Vase, we omit the transac- 
tions of a few years, and come at 
once to 1784, in the December of 
which year it was brought to England 
wy the amiable and art-loving Sir 
William Hamilton. Its fame had 
cope before it through various chan- 
nels. 


“The Duchess Dowager of Portland, 
whose passion for augmenting her museum, 
almost amounted to a monomania, was the 
first to yisit at his hotel in King-street, 
St. James’s. Four days after, we find her 
sending her proposal to Sir William by his 
niece, Miss Hamilton, maid of honour to 
the Queen. The negociation was carried 
on by the respective ladies in the most se- 
cret manner, by whispers, signs, confabula- 
tions in their parlours and bedchambers, 
and by notes. At length after some inter- 
views between Sir William and the Duchess, 
the negociation was settled, and the Barbe- 
rini Vase, with other art gems, passed into 
her hands.” 


Miss Burney, Warton the poet, and 
the classic Mrs. Carter, had seen the 
precious article while in Sir William’s 

ossession, but from the moment it 
ecame the poe of the Duchess 


till her death, no one except her own 
most confidential friends ever set 
eyes on it. The museum was sold in 
1786, taking for the operation all the 
days between April 24 and June 7. 
Mr. Tomlinson, who represented the 
Duke, bought in the vase for £1,029, 
and three days after, it was lent on 
solemn conditions to Mr. Wedgwood, 


“The body of the vase is a dark blue, 
so nearly approaching black, as to appear 
of that colour, except when held in a strong 
light. The white bass-reliefs are of glass or 
paste, the material having been fused on in 
a mass, and then cut out by the skill and 
patience of the gem engraver into the de- 
signs required.” ‘ 
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The letters written by Mr. Wedg- 
wood on the difficulty of producing 
Ved — of the precious relic, ex- 

ibit delicacy of his taste and judg- 
ment. He asked the amiable art- 
patron’s advice, hesitated, persevered, 
and spent three years before submit- 
ting a copy to the judgment of the 
—_ Webber having been 

ulously employed meanwhile as 
modeller. 

This unique relic of antiquity was 
discovered in the early part of the 
seventeenth century about three 
miles from Rome on the road to 
Tusculum. It had till then lain in a 
sarcophagus dedicated to Alexander 
Severus and hismother Julia Mamea. 
The sarcophagus itself was deposited 
in the museum of the capital. 

For the other particulars of Wedg- 
-wood’s career, his admission into the 
Royal Society, his interest in the 
clay mines of Cornwall, his commer- 
cial enterprise, his relations with Fox 
and the Opposition, his holiday tra- 
vels in England and Wales, his 


generous support of benevolent in- 
stitutions, and the circumstances of 
his last illness and death, January 3, 
1795, we must direct the reader to the 


volume under notice. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


The good effected by Wedgwood, 
and his influence upon the artistic 
taste of his own day and ours, can 
hardly be overrated. Household ar- 
ticles of mere utility he raised to the 
condition of works of art, and thus 
contributed to infuse into the per- 
ceptions of persons of indifferent edu- 
cation, or of no education at all, a 
taste for the true and the beautiful, 
an advantage both in a social and 
moral sense much more influential 
than appears at first sight. He was 
the means of fostering talents among 
hundreds, who might otherwise have 
been helpless members of the com- 
munity or probably a burden upon 
it, and furnished them with means 
of living respectably ; and his efforts 
helped to expand the trade and com- 
merce of his country. 
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We have endeavoured in this paper 
to present as much of the matter of 
the volume as was practicable ; but 
the stout octavo contains about 600 

es. The authoress has acquitted 
erself of her loving task most care- 
fully andably. She carries on together 
the personal history of her hero (he 
a deserves the name), and his 
family connections, the state of the 
arts and the practical civilization in the 
country during his career, and notices 
of the remarkable persons with whom 
his pursuits and exertions brought 
him into relations. Her local know- 
ledge of the midland district of Eng- 
land is minute, as well as of the past 
and present condition of the middle 
and lower classes. She has evidently 
devoted much time and care to the 
collecting of all available documents, 
and has arranged them in the most 
natural and effective order. Of her 
style the reader is left at liberty to 
form a judgment from the extracts 
we have given. 

The work, as to its execution, takes 
rank among the most costly and ex- 

uisite of the literary productions of 
the day. Counting the whole-page 
engravings and the illustrative wood- 
cuts, there are nearly two hundred 
engravings in this second volume. 
They present the finest productions 
of Wedgwood himself and of the 
many gifted artists whom he em- 
ployed, several being cameo medal- 
ion portraits of the eminent persons 
of the latter half of the last. century. 
The strong contrasts and lustrous 
effects of the jasper vases have been 
very happily brought out in the wood- 
cuts. The rich antique style of bind- 
me, happily corresponds with the 
subject of the work and the taste 
and ability shown in its treatment. 
This memorial of Josiah Wedgwood, 
of his works, his influence on the 
taste of his era, and the impulse 
given by him to the culture of the 
arts, and even to our commerce, offers 
a most desirable addition to the 
library of <i 4 man of taste, intel- 
ligence, and thought, in both con- 
tinents. 





